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STRATEGY IN RESEARCH 





D. S. McArthur and J. J. Heigl 
Esso Research and Engineering Company 


Abstract 


This paper discusses strategy in empirical research. Several re- 
search teams have done empirical research on electrical analogs of re- 
search problems where a random, normally distributed error was intro- 
duced to measurements of the dependent variable. The success attained 
with different strategies has been observed. Designed experiments are 
"better" than the one-variable-at-a-time strategy. However, the "best" 
strategy is not known. 


The work pointed up mistakes we are apt to make in doing research: 


We aren't always bold enough; 

We are apt to get in a rut; 

We are too easily fooled by the error; 

We don't always eliminate the unimportant 
variables first; and 

We don't always know when to quit. 


Some of the "elements" which will probably be found in the “best” re- 
search strategy are Suggested. 








I. DOING "RESEARCH ON RESEARCH" 





This paper is concerned with strategy in empirical research. We 
have done some "research on research" using simple electrical analogs 
of research problems. The effectiveness of different empirical stra- 
tegies, used by different research teams, has been compared. So far, 
the research has simply consisted of observing how the different stra- 
tegies seemed to work out. As the work progresses, we hope to deline- 
ate research strategies in sufficient detail to program them on a high- 
speed computer. In this way, a particular research strategy could be 
tried out a large number of times (on different kinds of problems) 
until an "expected payoff" for that strategy could be obtained. Work 
of this type (with the help of the mathematicians to suggest different 
strategies) may develop new methods of doing empirical research which 
are more economical and effective than our present methods. 


II. THE "LITTLE BLACK BOXES" 





A research problem can be thought of as a "little black box”. The 
box has dials (variables) on it which affect a meter reading (the de- 
pendent variable). The problem is to increase (let's say) the meter 
reading. If we are to do basic research on the problem, we take the 
box apart and study each component in detail. We learn exactly how 
each part works and how it interacts with the other parts to produce 
a change in the meter reading. If we are to do empirical research, we 
study the box from the outside. We move the dials and observe what 
happens to the meter. 





We have made “little black boxes" and done empirical research on 
them. In these boxes, five dials control a meter not seen by the re- 
searcher. He runs experiments on the system and gets test results just 
as he would on a real problem. In real problems the results contain 
an "error". This is because only some of the many factors affecting 
the system are being controlled. The uncontrolled effects make the 
dependent measurement subject to random fluctuations (error). The ran- 
dom fluctuations were introduced, in these models, by the plant ‘opera- 
tor". He superimposed random variations on the meter reading in accord- 
ance with values drawn at random from a deck of cards containing 1000 
normally distributed deviations. 


The analogs used in these studies are simple internally. They are 
electrical resistance networks powered by batteries. Dials indicated 
the settings on variable resistors. The output was a voltmeter reading. 


The units were housed in two electrically connected boxes: One 
contained the variable dials and was used by the experimenters, the 
other contained the error dial and the voltmeter and was used by the 
plant operator. The boxes were oriented so that the research workers 
could not see the voltmeter (i.e., they were not permitted to optimize 
by twiddling the dials with an eye on the voltmeter). Figure 1 shows 
a three-man team doing research on one of these systems called the 
ALCOHOL PLANT. 
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A. The "ALCOHOL PLANT" 





This model represented a hypothetical alcohol plant having a yield 
of 24%. The yield was affected by five variables A, B, C, D, and E. 
Two versions of the ALCOHOL PLANT were used in experimental work. They 
were identical outwardly but differed in internal wiring. The first 
model had relatively simple relationships between the variables (not 
many interactions) but a large unknow error (standard deviation of 44, 
absolute value) in the yield measurement. The true relationships be- 
tween the variables were as shown in Figure 2. There was an interaction 
between variable B and E. Variable D had no effect on the systen. | 





The second version had more complex relationships between the vari- 
ables as shown in Figure 3, but had a smaller known error (standard de- 
viation of 2.5%, absolute value) in the yield measurement. 


In both ALCOHOL PLANT models it was desired to increase the yield 
from the plant by doing empirical research work on it. 


B. The SNAFU Unit 





A small amount of work was done on another model called the SNAFU 
Unit containing six variables. This was intended to simulate a pilot 
plant unit which would be available for study for a limited period of 
time only. It was desired to get the maximum amount of information on 
how to operate the unit in this fixed time (enough time for 40 test 
runs). Four of the six variables were continuous (like those in the 
ALCOHOL PLANTS), two of them were discreet variables, one corresponding 
to three different feed stocks and the other to three different cata- 
lysts. There was considerable interaction between all variables. The 
error in yield response was unknown and relatively small (standard de- 
viation of 1.5%, absolute value). 


C. How The Games Were Played 





It is apparent that these models represented problems which are 
much simpler than real problems. The operating space was clearly de- 
fined -- it simply consisted of the range on each dial (resistor). 

There were no islands or inlets in operating space. The operating range 
on a variable was independent of the settings on the other variables. 
There were only a relatively few variables to consider in these problems. 
Most real problems would have more. There were no second-order inter- 
actions introduced into the models (although this was not known to the 
research workers). The economics were clean-cut; much more so than 
would be the case in real problems. 


However, the problems were sufficiently difficult to give many re- 
search teams trouble. We have been able to learn, even from these sim- 
plified problems, some of the mistakes we make in doing research and 
what type of approach seems the best. 


In the ALCOHOL PLANT models we provided a set of mythical economics. 
Each plant test cost $20,000. A 1% improvement in yield is worth 
$500,000 ($50,000 per year over the 10-year life of the plant). Each 
variable had a known operating range from about 0 to 85 dial reading. 
At the start of the research work each variable was set at 50 and this 
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gave a known yield of 24%. The research workers were told that the 
maximum possible yield from the plant was something less than 50% but 
they weren't told what it was (it might be 25% or 49%). 


Research work was done on these models by individuals or by re- 
search teams competing against each other. The research team agreed 
on a strategy and decided on the plant tests which they wished to run. 
The plant tests were run off with the team making the dial settings 
and the operator introducing the random error. The plant result (yield) 
was read off to the research team by the plant operator. Usually where 
more than one played as a team, they were given time to work out their 
strategy. Many of the games were played by teams who had a week in 
which to work out their strategy and make their calculations. In the 
case of many individual players, there was little time to work out a 
strategy. The player spent less than an hour on the research work. 


III. HOW SHOULD WE COMPARE RESEARCH STRATEGIES? 





In the work done on the ALCOHOL PLANTS, we were faced with the 
problem of deciding on a criterion to use in comparing research stra- 
tegies. Three criteria suggest themselves. 


A. Best Yield From a Fixed Budget? 





We might give each research team a fixed budget, say enough for 40 
tests, and measure their performance on the basis of the yield improve- 
ment they got with this budget. This means of measuring success was 
used in the case of the SNAFU Unit. It has the drawback that we do not 
know how big to make this fixed budget. Forty tests may be altogether 
too few, considering the large return possible on the investment. On 
the other hand, we may be encouraging waste. Possibly most of the gain 
can be obtained in 10 or 20 tests and further refinements may not be 
worthwhile. This criterion does not leave the research worker with the 
difficult decision of when to quit research. 


B. Highest Return on The Dollar? 





We could compare strategies on the basis of the payoff per dollar 
spent. The strategy which produced (on the average) the highest return 
per dollar spent would then be judged the best one. If the researcher 
got a yield improvement of 10%, for example, after running 50 tests, his 
payoff (using the economics for this plant) would be five million dol- 
lars for a research cost of one million dollars so that the return on 
research is five dollars per dollar spent. 


This has the disadvantage that by some stroke of luck (or good 
management ) a team might get a yield improvement of 2% after running 
only four tests. The payoff would then be $12.50 per dollar spent. If 
this team knew enough to quit research at this point, they might come 
away with the prize, even though there is still a lot for the Company 
to gain by upping the plant yield further. This does not seem like the 
best way for management to judge research efficiency. 


C. Biggest Payoff Over Competitive Research? 





In the ALCOHOL PLANT games, we decided that the best research 
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strategy is the one showing the greatest return above that which could 
be obtained in competitive research. Competitive research represents 
the average of all other research work. It has been said that research 
on the average will net about $5 dollars per dollar spent, e.g., a re- 
turn of $6 per dollar spent. The best strategy is then the one which 
will give the biggest payoff beyond this competitive research level. 


On this basis, the team obtaining a yield improvement of 10% in 
50 tests (which made a gross profit of five million dollars but spent 
one million dollars on research) had a net payoff of only four million 
dollars, whereas, competitive research (on the average) would have 
netted five million. This team lost money: They made one million 
dollars less than could have been made by spending the same money in 
competitive research. 


The team making a 2% improvement in yield after running four tests 
made money, but not as much as they might have. They netted $920,000, 
whereas, competitive research on the average would have netted only 
$400,000 so that they beat competitive research to the tune of $520,000. 
However, further research might have increased this margin over competi- 
tive research. The best research team will continue research until the 
payoff drops to the competitive payoff level. 


IV. COMPARISON OF RESEARCH STRATEGIES USED 





Sixty-one research teams experimented with these simulated re- 
search problems. Some of these teams consisted of one man only, others 
consisted of two or three men competing as a team. The competitors 
came from widely different fields of interest. Many of them were in- 
dustrial research workers, many were administrators (primarily from re- 
search), some were mathematicians, and some were new college graduates. 
Many different strategies were used. 


A. One-Variable-At-A-Time 





By far the most common strategy employed was that of changing one 
variable at a time while holding the others constant. Thirty-four out 
of the 61 teams used essentially the one-variable-at-a-time technique. 
This strategy was employed by almost all administrators, by new college 
graduates and by most of the research workers who had not had training 
in the design of experiments. The one-variable-at-a-time strategy 
seems to be the accepted way of doing research. 


B. Using Designed Experiments 





Many of the research workers had been trained in experimental de- 
sign, although only a few had had practical experience in this field. 
The prevalance of the designed experiment approach is undoubtedly due 
to this training. Twenty-one out of the 61 research teams made use 
of some sort of designed experiment. By far the most common type of 
experimental design was the fractional factorial. Most people used a 
1/4 replicate of a 2? factorial experiment for their first design. 
Lack of experience in the design of experiments and analysis of the 
data led to some difficulty in interpretation of the data. 


C. Box-Wilson Technique 





In at least two cases a serious effort was made to employ the Box- 
Wilson technique. This was done without previous experience in the use 
of this technique so that the results may not be truly representative 
of the payoff which should be expected in using this strategy. 


D. Eliminating Operating Space 





Two or three teams employed the concept of elimination of operat- 
ing space. The first experiment in space was chosen through the use of 
random numbers. When this was found to be an unsatisfactory place in 
operating space, random numbers were again used to choose a point in 
the remaining operating space. After each experiment, a volume was 
eliminated from the operating space and random numbers were used to 
choose a point in the remaining operable space. This was continued 
until a good place was founde 


E. Other Techniques 





A few other techniques were tried, such as changing two variables 
at a time and employing the concept of randomizing interaction vectors 
between the variables. 


F. Comparison of the Strategies 





The results obtained by the various research teams on these models 
are listed in Tables I, II, and III. These briefly describe the stra- 
tegy used and show the result obtained in terms of the profit over 
competitive research. The results on the first ALCOHOL PLANT model show 
that people using the one-test-at-a-time strategy did as well, on the 
average, as those using some type of designed experiment. Luck seemed 
to play a major role in the success of the research teams. Most of the 
researchers had no idea of the size of the error. Very few of them dis- 
covered chat variable D had no effect on the system. There was a 
general feeling of helplessness and frustration. Many cf the teams 
felt that the error (standard deviation of 4%, absolute value) was 
ridiculously large, when they heard what it was. Actually, it is re- 
latively no larger than the errors in many real problems on which the 
research teams had worked. It is the feeling of the authors that re- 
searchers experienced in the design of experiments would average better 
than those using the one-variable-at-a-time strategy on this model in 
the long run. Experiments run by the authors using designed experiments 
generally showed a high return. 


On the second model (which had a smaller, known error) people using 
some form of designed experiment did much better, on the average, than 
those using the one-test-at-a-time strategy. The 16 teams using the 
one-variable-at-a-time strategy lost 1.1 million dollars, on the aver- 
age, whereas the 12 teams using the designed experiment approach made 
0.8 million dollars on the average. Only 2 of the 16 teams using the 
one-variable-at-a-time strategy made money; 6 of the 12 teams using 
the designed experiment approach made money. Luck still played a part 
in the success attained but it seemed to be less important here than in 
the first ALCOHOL PLANT model. 











It was harder to show a real gain in the second ALCOHOL PLANT. 
About half the people who experimented with it made no appreciable im- 
provement in yield, although a 16.5% improvement was possible. It is 
conceivable that we often miss making improvements in real problems by 
using a weak research strategy. 


Researchers using the designed experiment approach on the SNAFU 
Unit did better than those using the one-test-at-a-time approach. How- 
ever, insufficient data were collected on this unit to be certain that 
this would always hold. 


The Box-Wilson technique didn't show up to advantage over the de- 
signed experiment strategy in either ALCOHOL PLANT model. This may be 
due to a lack of experience on the part of the researchers, or to a 
weakness in the technique in problems with large experimental errors. 


Not enough people tried other techniques such as the random elimi- 
nation of operating space or the concept of randomizing interaction 
vectors to give these strategies a fair try-out. 


Further work is needed using well-defined strategies to optain a 
good comparison between different strategies. Where the strategy can 
be delineated in detail, it might be possible to set the problem up on 
a@ computer. Thousands of trials with a certain strategy could then be 
made until a firm value is obtained for the "expected return" for that 
particular strategy. The difficulty at present is that we do not know 
how to delineate the strategy in sufficient detail to do this. For 
example, no firm criterion has been set up for when to quit doing re- 
search work. JIn these games this was left to the judgment of the re- 
search workers. The work done so far suggests that the use of designed 
experiments by experienced people can beat the orthodox one-variable-at- 
a-time strategy used by experienced people. 


V. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON HOW PEOPLE DO RESEARCH 





A. Luck, Skill, and Judgment 





Three elements seem to be important in determining the degree of 
success. They are luck, skill, and judgment. Those doing well had a 
more-than-average share of at least one of these elements. Some people 
were lucky during their first runs in the program, that is, they struck 
high yield values almost immediately. Where they had the good judgment 
to quit research at this point, they made a sizable profit. The 
statisticians and mathematicians tended to depend less on luck and more 
on skill. The element of judgment, however, was still important. For 
example, some statisticians made the mistake of covering too small a 
part of operating space. Some of them did not know when to quit re- 
search work. 


B. Emotions Aroused 





The same emotions seemed to be aroused in the different research 
teams. Usually, the team started the game with great interest. This 
was followed frequently by a feeling of jubilation when they obtained 
a relatively good yield response. However, in many cases this was 
again followed by frustration when they discovered that they were 
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unable to check this yield value or to improve on it. 


C. The Mistakes We Make 





Work with these models has pointed up some of the errors we are 
apt to make in doing our research work. 


1. We aren't bold enough. For example, many research teams never 
looked at half of the range on one or more of the variables. The best 
value might lie in the range not studied. Other teams started off with 
steps which were too small. They investigated a small range around the 
starting point rather than first making a sketchy study of the entire 
operable space. An element of boldness seems to be important in doing 
research. Most of the management people had this. 


2. We are apt to get in a rut. Two or three good results ina 
row will convince most of us that we have a good point. Sometimes we 
are so convinced that we refuse to look at other points. Unfortunately, 
a large positive error can occur two or three times in a row. This 
leads to difficulty. Once the researcher becomes convinced that the 
best value for a certain variable is in a certain range, he may do a 
tremendous amount of research before changing his mind. One team ran 
three tests and concluded that the best level on a variable was 65. 
They then ran 24 tests without looking at any other level on that vari- 
able. The best level was actually at 18: We are apt to get a notion 
and stick to it through thick or thin. 


3- We don't pay enough attention to the error. This leads to 
frustration. We are trying to attribute every change in yield response 
to a change we made in one or more of the variables. We don't have a 
good "feel" for what error can do to our results. 


4. Some of us have a linear complex. Intuitively we think of all 
effects as straight line relationships. This can lead to mistakes. 


5. We don't always eliminate the unimportant variables. In the 
first model of the ALCOHOL PLANT, variable D had no effect on the sys- 
tem. Many of the researchers never discovered this. Elimination of 
the unimportant variables simplifies the problem. 


6. We don't know when to quit. Some research teams failed to 
stop and consider periodically whether they were really getting any- 
where. Some sort of running estimate of how we are doing seems to be 
essential to a good strategy. The administrators in general had this 
ability. They quit research early if they discovered that they were 
not getting anywhere. 


VI. ELEMENTS NEEDED IN A "BEST" STRATEGY 





The work reported in this paper shows how we do our research work. 
It points up some of the mistakes we are apt to make but does not reach 
a final conclusion as to the best research strategy. The designed ex- 
periment strategy is better than the one-at-a-time strategy. However, 
experience and judgment are important. The use of a designed experiment 
alone does not produce good results. Judgment is needed in making de- 
cisions. The designed experiment is probably not the best strategy. 





1] 








It is simply a better strategy than the orthodox one-variable-at-a-time 
way of doing empirical research. 


Observation of the various strategies used has pointed up some 
elements which may be part of the "best" strategy. 


1. A best strategy will have some way of making use of informa- 
tion as it is collected. It does not seem sensible to wait until a 
large block of information is collected before changing our strategy or 
before the information can be used. In the best strategy, decisions 
will be made more frequently than they normally are when using a stand- 
ard statistical design. The one-test-at-a-time approach is an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to do this. 


2. The best strategy will involve a scheme, whereby, the strategy 
is developed as information is obtained, in short, the master strategy 
will involve changing the immediate strategy to fit the problem. 
Changes in the immediate strategy will be made as the nature of the 
problem becomes more evident. The immediate strategy will then always 
be the best one for the problem as it unfolds. 


3. The best strategy will involve different levels of screening. 
There will be some gross type of examination first which is made quickly 
and cheaply followed by a more refined study on a smaller part of oper- 
ating space and this in turn will be followed by a still more intensive 
study on a smaller part of operating space. Unimportant variables will 
be dropped early. 


4. The best research strategy must include some way of defining 
operating space. In most real problems this is difficult. In the 
model problems used here, of course, operating space was defined auto- 
matically by the limits on the dials, there were no islands or inlets 
in operating space. However, in real problems the operating range on 
each variable may depend on where the other variables are set. 


5. The best strategy will incorporate a boldness which will make 
it willing to look into the unknown, so that all parts of operating 
space are explored. 


6. Decisions will be made with a calculated risk. The risk taken 
will probably change as the work progresses. Possibly more risk will 
be taken in the early stages of the problem than in the final stages. 


7. The best strategy will include a rule for deciding when to 
quit research. It will show us how to know when further research is 
unlikely to pay off. 


VII. SUMMARY 


Some research on empirical research strategies has been carried 
out using electrical analogs of research problems. This work was 
limited largely to learning how people do empirical research work and 
to comparing the success of those people who use the one-test-at-a-time 
approach with those using some type of statistically designed experi- 
ment. The statistically designed experiment is better than the one- 
variable-at-a-time strategy. The work has shown some of the mistakes 
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we are apt to make in doing empirical research and has suggested some 
of the elements needed in a best strategy. The help of mathematicians 
in developing a best strategy is sought. A best strategy for doing 
empirical research work would be of value in making industrial research 
more useful to society. 
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TABLE I 


FIRST ALCOHOL PLANT 





(Simple Relationships - Unknown Large Error. 








Number Profit over 
Game of Gain in Competitive 
Ranking Strategy Used Tests Yield, % Research 
- Maximum Possible Gain - 18.2 - 
1 One variable at a time, dupli- 10 16.6 $7,100,000 
cated first three tests. 
Luck? Know when to quit. 
2 One at a time, large steps 9 15.6 6,720,000 
(10-90). Didn't cover all 
variables. Luck? Know when 
to quit. 
3 1/4 replicate of 2? factorial 19 17.2 6,420,000 
(35-65) then small adjustments. 
4 Random numbers, then small 18 14.2 4,940,000 
adjustments. 
5 Randomize interaction vectors. 17 13.9 4,910,000 
6 One at a time, small steps at 18 13.0 4 , 340,000 
first. Regression analysis. 
7 Box-Wilson starting with 1/4 33 16.3 4,190,000 
replicate of 2/7 factorial 
(35-65). 
8 Luck. Know when to quit. 3 8.0 3,640,000 
9 One variable at a time, repli- 18 10.6 3,140,000 
cate to get estimate of error. 
10 1/4 replicate of 2? factorial 10 7-0 2, 300,000 
(40-60). 
11 One test at a time. Know when 6 4.8 1,680,000 
to quit. 
12 1/4 replicate of 2° factorial 11 5.8 1,580, 000 
(40-60). 
13 One at a time (25-75). Know 11 57 1,530,000 
when to quit. 
14 1/4 replicate of 2? factorial 13 5-7 1,290,000 
(35-65). 
15 One at a time. Became frustrated. 18 6.8 1,240,000 
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Game 


TABLE I (Cont'd. ) 





FIRST ALCOHOL PLANT 





Ranking Strategy Used 





16 


17 


i8 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


One at a time. Became frus- 


trated. 


One at a time. 


small changes. 


Made many 


One at a time. Became frus- 


trated. 
One at a time. Frustrated 
at end. 


1/4 replicate of 2? factorial. 
Small steps. (50-65) 

One at a time. Frustrated at 
end. 


Full 2? 
Data not analyzed. 


1/4 replicate of 2? factorial. 


Small steps (50-60). Then one 
at a time. Frustrated. 
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factorial design (20-80). 





Number Profit over 
of Gain in Competitive 

Tests Yield, 4 Research 
39 11.5 $1,070,000 
18 6.0 840, 000 
19 6.2 820,000 
23 5 eT 90,000 
17 4.1 10,000 
25 5.0 -500, 000 
43 8.5 -910,000 
23 3.1 -1,210, 000 





TABLE II-1 


SECOND ALCOHOL PLANT 





(More Complex Relationships - Error Smaller and Know. ) 








Number ™ Profit over 
Game of Gain in Competitive 
Ranking Strategy Used Tests Yield, % Research 

- Maximum Possible Gain - 16.5 - 

1 Fractional replicates of 2? 20 15.9 $5,550,000 
factorial. 

2 1/9 replicate of 3? factorial. 31 16.3 4,430,000 
Eliminate operating space 9 8.5 3,170,000 
using random numbers. 

4 One variable at a time, big 9 8.5 3,170,000 
steps (10-80) Luck? 

5 1/4 replicate of 2° factorial, 15 9.1 2,750,000 
big steps (20-75). 

Randomize interaction vectors. 18 9.1 2, 390,000 
1/4 replicate of 2? factorial 20 9.5 2, 350,000 
repeated at different levels 

(20-60 and 40-80). 

8 Series of fractional 2” fac- 33 12.0 2,040,000 
torials. 

iS) Small designed experiments. 27 7.8 660, 000 

10 Box-Wilson Technique. 34 9.0 420,000 

11 Common sense, intuition, one 33 8.2 140,000 
variable at a time. 

12 1/4 replicate of 2? factorial 15 3.5 -50, 000 
repeated. 

13 1/4 replicate of 2? factorial. 9 2.0 -80, 000 

14 One at a time, big steps 21 4.5 -270,000 
(15-75). 

15 One at a time, big steps 13 5.0 -500, 000 
(20-80). 

16 Factorial designed experiments 46 9.8 -620, 000 
(20-70). 

17 Small steps, one at a time 8 fe) -960, 000 
(45 -60 De 

18 One at a time. 8 @) -960 , 000 

19 One at a time. 8 (8) -960, 000 

20 One at a time, big steps 21 3.0 -1,020,000 
(10-90). 

21 One at a time. (40-70) gy 0 -1,080, 000 
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Number Profit over 
Game of Gain in Competitive 
Ranking Strategy Used Tests Yield, 4 Research 
22 One at a time. (25-70) 9 ) -1,080, 000 
23 One at a time. (30-70) 19 1.6 -1,480,000 
24 One at a time. (50-70) 14 re) -1,680,000 
25 Two at a time. (25-70) 14 (e) -1,680,000 
26 1/4 replicate 2? factorial 25 2.4 -1,800, 000 
(35-65). Then Box-Wilson. 
27 One at a time. 15 8) -1,800, 000 
28 One test at a time, big 23 1.0 -2,260, 000 
steps (5-85). 
29 One test at a time. (25-75) 22 fe) -2, 640,000 
30 1/4 replicate of 2? factorial 27 1.1 -2,690, 000 
(35-65), plus other tests. 
31 Latin Square type of design 28 1.0 -2,800, 000 
(5 x 5). Small steps (40-60). 
32 One at a time (25-70). 4y pw I -4 , 730,000 
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TABLE III 


SNAFU UNIT 


(With Two Discrete Variables - Small Error Known. ) 
(Each Team Was Allowed 40 Tests. ) 





% of 
Game Yield Possible 
Ranking Strategy Used Improvement Gain 
~ Maximum Possible Gain 14.0% 100 
1 27 tests jn form of 1/27 frac- 12.7% gl 
tion of 3” factorial, then 
1/2 replicate of 2° factorial 
on 4 continuous variables. 
2 Fractional replicetes of 2” 11.5% 82 
factorial experiments. 
3 One test at a time. 10.3% 74 
4 One test at a time 8.6% 62 
5 One at a time or several at 6.3% 4S 
a time. 
6 One at a time. 3.7% 26 
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STATISTICAL METHODS IN SORTING OPERATIONS 


William Ce. Vissing 
Eli Lilly and Company 


Wherever it is possible, we attempt to prevent the 
occurrence of defective piecese In some processes it is 
only econonically feasible to keep defectives to a mininum. 
We resort to sorting in these operations to further reduce 
the defectives within the limits of our outgoing quality 
levels. 


The purpose of this paper is to explain how sampling 
and charts can be applied effectively to maintain quality 
and reduce labor and material costs in sorting operations. 
There are additional benefits. Three different sorting 
operations will be explained to show the application of 
techniques and specific benefits derived in each programe 


I. 
Soft Gelatin Capsules 





In the gelseal manufacturing department the product 
was given a 100 percent sort after the drying operation, 
for the wnurvose of removing the defective gelseals (soft 
gelatin capsules). The most prominent defective was the 
leaker. This was a capsule that lost cottonseed oil during 
the drying operation. Very often oil snots were left on the 
absorbent paper used on the drying trayse This made it 
relatively easv to see the defective and remove ite Others 
have seeved oil only slightly and could not be seene These 
could become a serious problem after extended periods of 
storagee 


Our pilot plant develoned a method to detect leakers 
nore readily. Since some of the vitamins are fluorescent, 
they can be seen easily under a harmless ultra-violet light. 
It became relatively easy to spot the defective piece and 
renove it. 


Ither defectives of less intensity were malformed 
capsules, specks, bubbles, and vartial fillse The trays 
were examined very carefully for all these defectives and 
then emptied into a cardboard boxe These boxes (containing 
approximately 15,000) were examined by an inspector for the 
"pharmaceutical elegance" of the producte 


These questions arose: What is our present quality 
level? Is it necessary to do so much sorting? Would it be 
possible to remove only the leakers or obvious defectives by 
a quick sort and then, by the use of a sample, determine 
whether further sorting is necessary? 


Working very closely with the development and pro- 
duction divisions, we established a set of standards that 
were accentable to the control division. Some of the 
production was sampled for approximately a month, after the 
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regular sorting operation, to determine the existing quality 
levele Using this as a guide, an acceptable quality level 
was set for the processe 


We agreed to compare the quality of lots of material 
after conventional sorting (a detailed examination of each 
tray) with a new method (a quick inspection of each tray to 
remove obvious defectives). It was determined that if we 
found and removed seven (7) or less obvious or critical 
defectives on a tray after a quick inspection this tray 
would be emptied into a box with no further sorting. If 
eight (8) or more were found and removed, that tray was 
given a detailed inspection for all defectives. At the end 
of this process a sample of three hundred (300) was removed 
from each box and examined carefully for all defectives. 
The plan was to accept zero (0) critical defectives and 
seven (7) or less obvious (minor) defectivese Resorting was 
performed on those that did not pass. The results of this 
experiment were as follows: 





Total Defect. Defect. 
Defect. Removed Remaine Total Boxes 
Before In After Boxes 100% 
Sorting Sorting Sorting Exame Sorted 
8 Lots 
Old Method 1.09% 058% 051% 221 221 
11 Lots 
New Method 1.08% 042% 266% 304 12 


The AQL of the lots sorted by the new method was 
approximately the same as the AQL of the conventionally 
sorted lotse Intensive sorting was devoted to those sect- 
ions that needed it, while a quick sort was all that was 
necessary for the major portion of the eleven lotse 


This program was adopted essentially as described 
abovee The methods department determined that there was a 
monetary savings of approximately %44,000 annually. The 
program was established on a trial basis and eventually 
became a nart of the regular procedure for this department. 


Where the sample indicated it was necessary to sort, 
very often one to two tyves of defectives were predominant. 
The sorter could concentrate her efforts on these and thus 
do a more effective job. Manufacturing and development 
personnel were very quick to note high amounts of certain 
types of scag (defective) and make process improvements. 
This was an additional benefit in the program. 


After approximately a year of operation, the number of 
boxes being 100 percent sorted dropped from 7 percent to 
less than 1 percent. This was attributed to further im- 
provements in the quality by the pilot plant and production 
departments. We eventually progressed to reduced sampling 
where one out of every four boxes was sampled. 
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The overall benefits of this program have been: 


le Uniform Quality Level 

26 Increased Yield 

3-e Reduced Labor Costs 

4e Improved Sorting Techniques 


IIe 
Timed Disint 


There is a definite need to establish sorting standards 
on a product. First of all, it defines a defective and also 
an acceptable piece. It assists in training new sorters, 
serves as a review for experienced sorters and helps to keep 
the number of good pieces removed as defective to a minimum. 
This last point is one of the human errors in sorting; that 
is, removing good pieces as defective. Sorting can be made 
more effective when there is concentration on a particular 
defective or group of defectives with less emphasis on the 
minor categories. 


This was important in the sorting operation in the 
process of manufacturing timed disintegrating tablets. 
Tablets pass before two sorterse The first sorter looks at 
one side of the tablets and removes defective piecese The 
tablets are automatically inverted and another sorter ob- 
serves the other side of the tablets. One of the first 
analyses of this operation showed there were 35 to 50 
percent acceptable pieces in the scage Obviously, standards 
were a muste 


The categories on standards were as follows: 


Critical - Any type of defective that impairs 
the value of the tablets (broken, 
double tablets). 


Major - An obvious defective that renders the 
tablet unsightly, but does not affect 
the therapeutic properties of the 
tablet (large bubbles, large scratches). 


Minor - A defective not defined as major or 
critical (small scratches). 





The standards were explained to the sorters. They were 
asked to concentrate their efforts on the major and critical 
categories with less attention to the minor or border line 
tablets. The results were that acceptable tablets removed 
as defective dropped from 35 to 50 percent to approximately 
6 percente The resultant monetary savings were substantial. 
By concentrating on the critical and majors, there was also 
an improvement in the outgoing quality level. 


Two charts were adapted to the processe One was to 


control the percent of good removed as defective. We es- 
tablished an arbitrary upper limit of 10 percent good 
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tablets in the product removed as defective scage Samples 
of three hundred (300) were taken from approximately every 
fifth lot by the supervisor and analyzed for the percent 
good in the scage These values were plotted on a chart. 
This became a very useful tool in training new sorterse 


The other chart was a "c" chart on scag removed in 
sorting. The average scag of five (5) consecutive lots was 
plotted on the chart. C varied from .10 to .e30 of one per- 
cente The upper limit was used to warn the process oper- 
ators that they were producing ‘'enseals'! at a high defective 
ratee 


Effective control on the quality of the sorted product 
was maintained by an inspection department. 


tenseals! (Timed Disintegrating Tablets, Lilly) 


III. 
Sorting of Filled Capsules 


The sorting is combined with dusting and polishing 
pulvules (filled capsules)e As the operators dust and 
polish the product on large tables, they stop intermittently 
to examine the pulvules for defectivese The acceptable 
product is put into drums, checked by inspection for 
"pharmaceutical elegance" and then sent to the finishing 
departmente 


Good quality is important in subsequent operations for 
two major reasons. 


le To keep down-time on automatic filling equipment 
to a mininunm. 


2e To reduce rework of the product after packaging. 


Critical defectives, such as separated capsules, made 
it necessary to stop and clean equipment frequently. Oper- 
ators took off bottles that contained visible defectives as 
they passed before them on the finishing belte Both factors 
increased the coste 


What should be the outgoing quality level? What is it 
now? There were no numerical answers to these questions. 
Standards of "pass this or better" nature were established. 
Then sampling was applied to determine the AQLe 


The pulvules fell into two groups; old process and 
new process, and therefore two quality levels. (The company 
was in the process of shifting all capsule manufacturing to 
a new plant.) Quality levels were 3 percent and 1-5 percent 
respective with normal sorting operations. These values 
were incorporated into acceptance sampling plans. 


The procedure, very briefly, is as follows: 
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Two vroduction inspectors sample sorted drums of 
pulvulese Those found to be unacceptable by the sample are 
returned for resorting on the sorter's own timee The sorter 
is informed of the type of defectives most prominent in the 
sample. This provides for more selective resorting and in- 
proved performancee 


The statistical inspection department maintained charts 
for a time in the department to show the AQL of each lot in 
the two fgroupse 


Sampling is applied also to the scage Results on the 
amount of good in the scag are reported to production 
supervision. The statistical inspection department samples 
two or three sections of scag per week as an audit of the 
processe 


The results of the program have helped reduce reworks 
and down time, and also improved the outgoing quality. 


Supervision became aware of certain types of defectives 
made at the filling machine. They organized for corrective 
actione A program was initiated to periodically inspect 
filling rings for excessive surface weare Worn rings were 
replaced. This further helned to reduce scag and improve 
the outgoing quality. 


Summary 


We strive for perfection in detailing but have come to 
recognize there are definite limits in these operations. 
You can do much to assist the sorter to improve the oper- 
ation; such as, provide adequate equipment and light, define 
defectives through standards, determine process capabili- 
ties, provide for indoctrination of your program and follow 
up with examinations of the product removed as defectives. 


These steps can lead to labor and material savings, 
but the methods can often illustrate where further in- 
provements can be made in the processe Therein lies one of 
the basic concepts of quality control; building quality into 
the product at the machinee As the types of defectives are 
reduced to a minimum, sorting can be minimized as well as 
made to be more effectivee These will help attain the goal 
of a higher quality product at minimum coste 
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STATISTICAL STUDIES OF ROSIN SIZING EVALUATION VARIABLES: 


IV. THE DETERMINATION OF MINIMUM-COST TESTING PROCEDURES 
W.M, wooding 
formerly American Cyanamid Co.; 
now Revion, Inc. 


Introduction 


In a laboratory conducting sizing evaluation work, it quite 
often becomes desirable to alter the sheetmaking and related testing 
procedures in the interests of economy, efficiency or reliability. So 
many factors go to make up the sum total of a given evaluation, however, 
that it is often difficult to develop & system by which comparisons 
between procedures may be made without resorting to guesswork as at 
least a partial basis for the decisions that must be reached. 


The methods described in this presentation will allow compari- 
son of two sets of eveluation conditions, such as the use of different 
sheet machines, different refining methods, etc., as well as the deter- 
mination of the proper number of tests and sheets to use in a given pro- 
cedure. Since results may be expressed as costs, either in dollars or 
in time consumed, they are readily presentable to persons who may not be 
familiar with the statistical techniques involved. The limitations on 
the use of such a system as this, of course, lie in the fact that 
results apply only to the predicated conditions; therefore, if alter- 
native procedures are foreseeable, they must be included in the experi- 
mental design. Provided that this can be done, the decision as to the 
best and most economical procedure becomes simply a matter of comparing 
costs or time consumed, 


The procedures to be described have been adapted to other 
systems in addition to rosin size evaluation work, and one of the pur- 
poses of this paper is to suggest such generalizations Zt should 
therefore be borne in mind that although the examples selected below 
were based on rosin size work, they are very definitely not limited to 
this field. 


The remainder of this paper will be presented as a report on 
a project carried out at Cyenemid, which will illustrate these computa- 
tional procedures, 


Experimental Design and Procedure 





The questions asked at the beginning of this experiment were: 

1) In evaluating rosin sizes, how many handsheets should be 
made, and how many sizing tests should be made per sheet, 
for lowest cost operation (cost per sample of rosin size 
tested)?* 

2) Does the use of additional refining following beating, 
using the Morden Laboratory Refiner, reduce or increase 
the cost of sizing evaluation? 

The information presented below represents a portion of a 

broader experiment, in which a number of additional variables including 


*It was believed, and subsequently shown, that the figures obtained 
would differ with different types of sizing tests. 
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degree of beating, type of sheet machine used and other factors were in- 
cluded in order to measure their effect upon the cost of evaluation of 
a size. 


To answer the questions proposed, the following experiments 
were planned and carried out. £11 laboratory procedures referred to 
below have been described in a previous publication (2): 


Two rosin sizes were used, adding 1% size solids and 14% alum 
(dry besis) to the pulp. The experimental design was in the form of a 
smell factorial: 


M, Zo M,Z 
IZA mate 
yO494 0 NOOq 
“—.o we. 
where, Mo = Pulp not "Mordened" 


M, = Pulp "Mordened" for 2 minutes 
Zo = Regular rosin size 

2) =Fortified rosin size 

ky =Sheets tested on felt side* 
hy Sheets tested on wire side* 


The sheetmaking work of this experiment was done in a single 
day, so that no question existed regarding the effect of day-to-day 
variations in sheetmaking conditions upon the data or their precision, 


The handsheets made were given the following sizing tests: 

Ink Penetration Test: These were so-called "optical" or 
modified BKY tests, using an instrument designed at Stamford similer to 
the regular BKY Ink test, but providing for elimination of the effects 
of heat from the light source upon the measurements. 

Lactic Acid: Standard Penescope test at 100 OF. 

Total Weter Immersion: "Water Absorption" test, carried out 
by immersing weighed portions of sheets in water at 70 °F, for 15 
minutes, blotting, reweighing and expressing results as per cent gein in 
weight. 








Basis Weight: These data were obtained as a check upon the 
uniformity of the sheet batches made, «nd were done in the conventional 
manner, 


The testing schedules used were as follows: 





Wire Side: Two tests on each of five light sheets**, using 
sheet Nos. 3, 5, 7, 9, 11 out of the serially-numbered total of 15 
sheets mede, 

Felt Side: Same, on sheet Nos. 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10, 

Total, 20 tests per set. 





* 4t the time this work wes done, it wes known that differences in pre=- 
cision between wire and felt test date existed in some ceses 
(cf. Ref. 1 and 2). 


**The sets of handsheets consisted of 15 light sheets (50 lb.) and 
eight heavy sheets (200 lb.), 25 x 40/500 basis. 
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Lactic Acid Tests: 
Wire Side: Two tests on each of two heevy sheets, Nos, 1 and 
5, out of the total of eight sheets made. 
Felt Side: Same, using sheets 3 and 7. 
Total, Eight tests per set. 
Water Absorption Tests: 
Two tests on each of four heevy sheets, Nos. 2, 4, 6 
Total, Eight tests per set. 
Basis Weight: 
Average figure obtained by weighing groups of sheets from 








5 
2 
eo 9) 
. 


each set. 


Summary of Data Obtained 





The basis weight desta obtained for each set are shown in 
Table I, The individual test data are given in Tables II, III and IV 
for Ink, Lectic Acid and Water Absorption tests respectively. 


Table I 
Summery of Basis Weight Data 











Experimental Basis Wt., Lb., 25 x 40/500 
Code Explanation Light Heavy 
MyZo Mordened; reguler size 49.3 209.0 
M 2) Mordened; fortified size 49.7 208.5 
wez2 Not Mordened; reguler size 4&.8 205.5 
Mp2} Not Mordened; fortified size 48.2 201.0 


Computation of Number of Tests 
Per Sheet and Total Number of Tests 








The purpose of the following calculations wes t@ determine the 
net standard deviation of a single item when samples sre examined in 
verious combinations of tests between anc within sheets. This is done 
by analyzing, then recombining the sheet-to-sheet and within-sheet 
estimetes of error. The resulting values o* standerd deviation ere then 
used in conjunction with Cillitto's tables (3) as described previously 
(1), but this time es separate determinations of the number of tests 
required, using verious numbers of tests per sheet. 


It will be seen thet if the within-sheets error is low and the 
between-sheets error is high, it will be edventrgeous, in terms of the 
totrl number of tests necded, to meke few tests per sheet -nd to use a 
relatively lerge number of sheets. If, on the other hend, the within- 
sheets error is high «nd the between-sheets error is low, fewer sheets 
end more tests per sheet will be necessrry in order to obtein the 
smellest number of tests. To illustr«te the c-lculetions involved, the 
ink test dete of Table II will be used as an example: 


The data were classified into small groups, esch representing 
a single level of the veriables concerned. Assuming that the effect of 
Mordening upon precision is to be determined, but that of wire versus 
felt and thet of different sizes is not*, the classifications would be 


*These had been meesured in previous experiments. 
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the following: 


Mordened Not Mordened 
M,Z, Wire M,Z, Wire 
MZ) Wire Mozy Wire 
MyZ5 Felt MZ Felt 
MZ, Felt MnZ, Felt 

x A ™ ge | 


An analysis of variance wss cerried out upon each small group, 
beering in mind that ink tests were done at the rate of two per sheet, 
using five sheets for the felt and five for the wire side tests. The 
degrees of freedom (DF) were summarized as follows: (Table v) 


Table V 
Anelvsis of Variance 
(Example--M_Z, Wire) 








iu 
Source of variation DF 
Between sheets (5 sheets) 4 
Within sheets (1 DF/sheet, 5 sheets) 5 
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Sums of souveres were cclculsted conventionally to outline an 
anrlysis of variance as shown for each of the classifications used. 
The following formulas were used in this particulrr work, and represent 
simplified computetions, since only two tests per sheet were used: * 


= (xX, + X)* ex)? 
2 “10 


1) SS, 





2) Ss, _ 2X) - X,)* 


5 
a 


3) SS, _ gy2_ €x)* 
10 


where X = An individual meesurement 

1 end X>= A peir of measurements on the seme sheet 
= Sum of squares for "between sheets" 

S,,= Sum of squares for "within sheets" 

S, = Total sum of squares 


The use of the SS; computations is a check upon the caleulrtions of the 
other two. 


The anclyses of variance 
squeres added (pooled) with the resu 
"unmordened" data were 





e tabulated and the suns of 
shown in. Table VI (the 


own 
3 + ¢ >» <— r 
n the srme way). 


ce 3 
” 








ulas for these operations. 
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Table VI 
Pooled Sums of Sguares 
(Stock Mordened 











M,Z, Wire 3815 638 4453 4 5 
M)Z, Felt 1190 800 1990 4 5 
M2, Wire 360 950 1310 4 5 
M,Z, Felt 300 963 1263 4 5 

5665 3351 9016 16 20 


The pooled values of SS; end SS,, were divided by their 
respective degrees of freedom, to obtain mean square values for between 
and within sheets (MS; and MS,,): 





1) MS, SS, 5665 354 
Soc @-o= @ 
DF, 16 
2) MS Sy 2352 168 
DF, 20 


now, by the law of additivity of variances, 
2 2 ree 
co + kop = (EMS), 


Ww 


where EMS w"expected mean square" 
k mactual number of tests per sheet ( 2) 
therefore, (substituting) : 


26n* 
O>y2 (E} 
+ 


(EMS),- (EMS), 


).- (EMS) 


Ely 


b 





nN 


the estimeted values of gé s* 


oe 


and, in terms of 
(which are MS): 


1) 


(which are S“), and EMS 


S,* (MS), = (MS 
2 


= (MS), 


F 


© 4 


2) Sy 


Substituting the vrlues found for (MS), and (MS),, 
Sy = (MS), - (MS) 
2 


yw 354 - 168 


93 





”* 
« 
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S,, 2 = (Ms), = 168 


NOTE: Since the within sheets MS, (MS),, must obviously always be 
equal to or smaller than that for betweeh sheets, (MS) p, which includes 
it, we must conclude that (MS), and S,2 are both equal to zero whenever 
it is found experimentally that (MS), is greater than (MS)p, This 
situation, of course, did not exist in this particular case, and it is 
obvious that there is considerable sheet-to-sheet error in addition to 
the within sheet errors; i.e., (MS)p is greater than (MS)y, 


Variances and standard deviations to be used in computa- 
tions of the total number of tests by entering Sillitto's tables were 
now calculated by means of a relationship derived as follows: 

Let A = number of sheets tested 

B = number of tests per sheet 
Ss = variance of means 
Now, by additivity of variances, 
2 2 
ABS$ = SZ + BSp (AB = total number of tests) 


By definition, 


st = s* 
x 2B 


Therefore, substituting, 
2 2 2 
S* = S) + BS, 


Using this relationship, several values of B were selected 
arbitrarily and S* calculated for each: 


Recall that Sf = 93 and sé = 168, 
B=1, 2, 3 and 4 * tests per sheet 


The calculated results are shown on Table VII: 


Table VII 
Calculated Overall Standard Deviations 
For Various Numbers of Tests/Sheet 
(s* = 168 + 938) 








B= . 2 3 4 
$2 = 261 354, 44,7 540 
s-fS= = 16.16 18,81 AU 23.2% 


* 4 was the maximum usable value because of the size of the 
British handsheets. 
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The calculated values of S were used to enter Sillitto's 
tables (3) as described in a previous publication (1), using selected 
values of CD *, For this work, theXand#errors chosen were 5 and 10% 
respectively. To facilitate this portion of the work, plots of 
Sillitto's tables were used. Reproductions of these have been published 
previously (1). It should be noted that Sillitto's tables are based 
upon the t-test, although they have the additional advantage of allowing 
an estimate of error. For this reason, values for the number of tests 
required will be low for a given confidence level, when it is intended 
to compare pairs of means selected from groups containing more than two 
means. For such work, a more realistic comparison of means is furnished 
by the Tukey method. However, for the purpose of this investigation, 
which was to obtain a relative evaluation of mumbers of tests and sub- 
sequently of costs, the absolute values were not necessary. 


Using the method just described, plots were prepared, showing 
the number of sheets and tests needed for various number of tests per 
sheet and desired critical differences. These are shown for the three 
tests, ink, lactic, and water, for each of the two conditions, Mordened 
and not Mordened, in Figures 1, 2 and 3. Intermediate curves for 2 and 
3 tests per sheet are omitted for clarity. 


It will be noted that the total number of sheets and tests, 
and therefore the total cost of an evaluation, goes up very sharply as 
the desired CD is reduced in arithmetic progression. This points up the 
necessity of carrying out evaluations at the highest CD value which can 
be used, consistent with the type of information desired. 


The preceding data were next applied to calculations of the 
relative costs per size sample evaluated, in order to make possible a 
decision as to the optimum number of tests and sheets for standard 
laboratory work when these three types of tests were used to evaluate 
a single size. 


CALCULATIONS OF EVALUATION COSTS 





Computations of the number of sheets and tests which could 
be used to evaluate a given size, as has been illustrated above, does 
not complete the picture. For most economical operation, it remains 
to choose the combination of sheets and tests representing the lowest 
cost, and this, of course, is dependent upon the relative expense of 
sheetmaking and testing. The necessary calculations to allow such 
decisions are illustrated below. 


In performing the following calculations, the assumption was 
made that, with one exception, the cost of materials used in sizing 
evaluations was negligible relative to the cost of time consumed. The 
times used for each operation shown were necessarily estimated average 
values, but as much care as possible was taken to obtain them. The es- 
timated times were converted to dollar values on the basis of arbitrar- 
ily-selected overhead cost figures for sheet testing and sheetmaking 
operations. 


* CD = Critical Difference; i.e., least significant difference between 
two means. 
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FIGURE 3 
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All results were expressed finally in terms of relative 
dollar costs of a single rosin size, using ink, water and lactic tests. 
The method illustrated may be extrapolated by analogy to any set of 
local sheetmaking and testing overhead costs, and any testing schedule. 


At Cyanamid, using the present laboratory procedures, the 
cost of evaluating a rosin size sample consists primarily of the follow 
ing major components: costs of beating, Morden refining, blotters, 
handsheet making and testing. These are analyzed below using the 
assumed overhead costs: 

a) Beating: A regular beater run with the "5 pound" Valley beater at 
Cyanamid contains approximately three thousand grams of pulp (dry 
basis). Three such runs may be made by one man in a day. Therefore 
nine thousand grams of pulp are available after a day's work. 
Assuming an overhead charge of $6,00 per man-hour, this amounts to 
a cost of $48.00 per nine thousand grams of pulp, exclusive of 
materials, 


"Light" British handsheets weigh about 1.2 grams each. 
Therefore, 9000/1.2 = 7500 light sheets per day's output. The cost 
per sheet is therefore $48.00 per 7500 = $0.006 per light sheet. 
Similarly, "heavy" British sheets weigh about 5.0 grams each. Per- 
forming a similar calculation, 


$48.00 - $0.027 per heavy sheet. 
9000 75 


S 


Morden Refining: After sizing, the stock is refined further by 
treatment in the laboratory Morden refiner (2). About five mimtes 
of total working time are required of a man to "Morden" a batch of 
stock from which fifteen light (1.2 gram) and eight heavy (5.0 gran) 
sheets will be made, allowing for discarded test sheets. This re- 
requires 95 grams of pulp (dry basis). 





Of the 95 grams of pulp Mordened, 58 grams are used for 
actual sheets to be tested (15 x 1.2 + 8 x 5.0). Mordening time is 
therefore 5 minutes per 58 grams = 0.0862 minutes per gram of pulp 
Mordened. At the assumed overhead rate of $6.00 per man-hour for 
sheetmaking, the cost becomes: 





0.0862 x min. x $6.00 = $0.00862 per gram. Therefore, Mordening 
Me 60 Min. 
costs are: 
Li sht Sheets: + 4 x PM x $0 .00862 = $0 -010/sheet 
Sree sheet gm. 
Heavy Sheets: 5.0 pn. x $0.00862 = $0.043/sheet 
sheet gm. 


c) Sheetmaking: The sheetmaking for this experiment required one man- 
day for four sets, including preparation, calculations and note 
taking. This is equivalent to two hours per set of sheets. It was 
observed that about the same amount of time was consumed in making 
the eight heavy sheets as the fifteen light sheets in each set. 
Therefore: 
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Light Sheets: _60 min. x $6.00 = $0.400/light sheet 








15 sheets 60 min. 
Heavy Sheets: © min, x $6.00 = $0.750/heavy sheet 
§ sheets 60 min. 


d) Blotters: The only significant material cost in the evaluation 
work appeared to be that of blotters. At the time this work was 
done, 8" x 8" blotters, pre-cut, were available at $6.04/thousand. 
Every British sheet required three new blotters in its preparation; 
therefore: 

Blotter Cost = §0.00604 x 3 = 50.018/sheet 
blotter 


e) Testing: A study of the testing work gave the following estimates 
of testing time: 
Ink Tests: 50/man-day 
Lactic Tests: 100/man-day 
Water Tests: 150/man-day 


Assuming an overhead charge of $5.00 per man-hour for testing or 
$5.00/60 = $0.083/minute: 

















Ink Tests: 8 hr. x 60 min. x $0.083 = $0.800/test 
50 tests hour min. 

Lactic Tests: §& hr. x 60 min. x $0.083 = $0.400/test 
100 tests hour min. 

Water Tests: 68 hr. x 6 min. x 30.083 = $0.266/test 
150 tests hour mine 


f) Summary of Costs: The foregoing calculations are summarized, for 
convenience, in Table VIII. 


Table VIII 


Costs and Time Consumption for Rosin Size 
Evaluation Work-Summary 
(British Sheetmaking Equipment) 








Assumed Pulping, Mordening and Sheetmaking overhead = $6.00/man-hour 
Assumed Testing overhead = $5.00/man-hour 














Cost, Dollars Time, Minutes 
per per 
Operation light sheet heavy sheet light sheet hvy. sht 
(a) Beating $0 .006 $0 .027 0.0640 0.2667 
(b) Mordening 0.010 0.043 0.1034 0.4310 
(c) Sheetmaking 0.400 0.750 5.0000 7.5000 
(d) Blotters (material cost) 0.018 0.018 
(e) Testing 
Ink, per test $0 .800 9.6000 
lactic, per test 0.400 4.8000 
Water, per test 0.266 3.2000 


Actual Cost Calculations 

The calculations to be described below were done on the 
assumption that a single sample of rosin size was to be evaluated, 
using ink, lactic acid and water absorption tests only. Costs 
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rather than time-consumption were used (although either basis would 
have been valid), because the costs, although relative, seemed easier 
to visualize and use. 


t was assumed that fresh sheets were used for each type of 
test; i.e., even when only one test per sheet was used, the remainder 
of the set was not used for other types of tests. This procedure is 
the only one which is statistically valid when correlation may exist 
among the various tests used. 


Evaluation costs were obtained by simply multiplying the 
cost per sheet or per test for each operation by the mumber of sheets 
or tests required, and tabulating and adding the results. A set of 
tables corresponding to Figures 1, 2 and 3 were prepared, in which the 
total cost of evaluation under each condition was indicated as a sum 
of costs of the individual operations required. In preparing these 
tables, it was assumed that only the sheets required for actual testing 
would be made. This, of course, was not necessarily the exact truth, 
and there would be additional charges if standard sets containing a 
fixed number of sheets are always made, This was not expected to have 
any major effect upon the relative costs of evaluation, however. 


The total cost was obtained by the use of the following 

simple formula: 
C = aP + aM + aS + aB + OT 

where number of sheets 
number of tests 
pulping (beating) cost, dollars 
Mordening cost, dollars 
Sheetmaking cost, dollars 
Blotter cost, dollars 
Testing cost, dollars 
Total cost, dollars 


wom 


pninnnwun u 


~ 
ro 
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Using this formula, tables were prepared showing the cost 
calculations used. One of them is illustrated as Table IX. Similar 
tables were prepared for each sizing test and each condition (Mordened 
and not Mordened) used. The data in the tables were plotted and are 
illustrated in Figure 4, which was prepared from the data shown in 
Table IX. The minima shown in the curves represent the optimum number 
of tests per sheet for lowest cost at each of the CD values shown. 


A further set of plots was made from the same data, plotting 
evaluation cost per sample versus CD as per cent of means. Selected 
"high" and "low" precision values from these curves were tabulated to 
illustrate over-all testing costs using the three tests selected. This 
summary table is shown as Table X. It was evident that the use of the 
Morden Refiner, although causing extra working time, resulted ina 
lower over-all cost. 


CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSION 





In this paper, an attempt has been made to illustrate a 
method of determining the number of tests per unit sample tested and 
the number of samples necessary for any desired test precision, and a 
method for utilizing such data to determine lowest cost testing schedules, 
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Table Ix 


Costs - Lactic Acid Test - Not Mordened 





cD 


¢ 
Pp 
Sec. of Mean Tests/Sheet a b aP 


E 


as aB bT C 








10 13.9 1 23 23 $.621 — $17.250 $.414 $9.200 $27.49 
2 16 32 .432 —- 12.000 .288 12.800 25.52 
3 13.3 40 0359 — 9.975 .239 16.000 26.57 
4 11.3 45 0305 — 8.475 .203 18.000 26.98 
20 27.9 3 Tel Tel 2192 — 5.325 .128 2.840 8.49 
2 4.5 9.0 olan _ 32375 O81 3.600 y Pe 
3 3.7 11.0 091 — 2.775 .067 4.400 7.33 
4 304 13.5 092 -—- 2.550 .061 5.400 8.10 
LO 55.7 1 300 3.0 .081 -—- 2.250 .054 1.200 3.59 
2 1.8 3.6 .O49 — 1.350 .032 1.440 237 
3 1.3 4.0 .035 — e975 .023 1.600 2.63 
4 1.2 i146 2 e900 .022 1.840 2.79 
80 111.4 1 1.8 1.8 .049 -— 1.350 .032 .720 2.15 
2 10D 20 027 «= -750 .018 .800 1.60 
3 0.8 2.3 .022 — -6€00 .014  .920 1.56 
4 0.6 2.4 .016 — e450 .011 .960 1.44 
P = $.027; M = —-; S = $.750; B = $.018; T = $.400 
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TOTAL COST PER ROSIN SIZE SAMPLE EVALUATED, DOLLARS 
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Although the examples used applied to paper testing, it is again em- 
phasized that the same technique may be successfully employed with 
other systems involving a multiplicity of samples or, preparations. 


Analyses of variance were not done on the data presented 
herein, because conventional statistical philosophy forbids the 
assumption that variances of a group of data are non-homogeneous while 
simultaneously using them in variance analysis, in which a basic 
assumption of homogeneity is required. However, a number of questions 
arose which indicated the desirability of further work in this direc- 
tion. For example, Mordening seemed to have a definite effect upon the 
magnitude of the errors found in the ink tests compared to those found 
with lactic acid data. New experiments were planned to answer these 
questions. 


This paper represents the conclusion of this series of publica- 
tions concerned with the application of statistical methods to paper 
sizing work. 
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ABSTRACT 


The cost of evaluation of a given sample of rosin size, or 
any other material proposed for use in a laboratory or commercial 
process, is dependent upon two principal factors. These are the 
preparation of samples and the nature of the test procedures to be used. 
The cost of each is related to the reproducibility of the processes in- 
volved. In most work involving physical tests, our experience has 
shown that the greater variation usually resides in the sample prepara- 
tion steps. 


If samples are in the form of a number of discrete units 
upon which replicate tests are to be made, as is the case with paper 
handsheets, the first step in determining the most economical evaluation 
procedure is to compute the mumbers of sheets and numbers of replicate 
tests per sheet for selected critical differences between means of the 
test data. This may be done by computing "pure sheet variances" and 
"between sheet variances", determining the corresponding standard devia- 
tions, and using these to determine the total munber of tests necessary 
with Sillitto's tables or by means of Student's t. For a selected 
critical difference, the total number of tests required may then be 
divided into several alternate numbers of sheets and tests per sheet. 
Having obtained these data, the determination of the most economical 
combination will depend upon the relative costs of making tests and 
making sheets. The optimum combination often does not correspond to 
the situation allowing the minimum total number of tests unless economic 
considerations are ignored, since the cost of testing is generally lower 
than that of sheetmalcing. 


In this paper, such calculations are illustrated, using data 
obtained from paper handsheets treated with rosin size and alum and pro- 
duced by the British handsheet machine. The same general method may be 
used in any area where an analogous situation is encountered. At Cyana- 
mid, for example, it has also been applied to the vhysical testing of 
chemically treated cellophane samples. 


In a previous paper (1) the determination of the number of 
tests required in a given system, using Sillitto's method, was illustra- 
ted. This involved cases where only one test per sheet was used, This 
presentation describes an extension of the statistical procedures pre- 
viously employed in tnat it shows the calculations necessary when more 
than one test per sheet on a mumber of sheets is used. Minimum-cost 
calculations may easily be made once such data are obtained, and are 
most useful in planning economical standard methods. 
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HOW TO USE INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING METHODS STUDY FOR QUALITY CONTROL 


Henry I. Matosoff 
Kwikset Locks, Inc. 


Each worker (production or otherwise) in performing his assigned 
task will either build quality characteristics into the product or will 
produce defective material. Which of these he has done and is presently 
doing will determine the quality of production. The industrial engineer 
ing approach outlines techniques that could very profitably be used to 
make this determination. 


As the mathematicians have provided quality control with techniques 
of their profession, - the statistical techniques, so the industrial 
engineer can contribute tools of his profession - engineerine analysis 
and methods study to achieve controlled quality. However, these tech- 
niques bring greater dividends on, a) products which are to be produced 
in very large quantities at a"tight" quality level, b) on products 
already in high volume production where quality standards have yet to 
be determined. 


If a high degree of quality is required of a product, and we sub- 
scribe to the basic premise that "quality can only be built into a 
product," then a detailed engineering analysis is usually necessary in 
order to control the quality or production. A few definitions are in 
order before this thesis can be expanded: 

First, quality shall be defined as the quality of conformance, 
that is, does production conform to blueprints, specifications, and/or 
classification of defects. If it does, then the product being manu- 
factured is said to have quality built into it. 


Secondly, control shall be defined as that mechanism whose primary 
end is the prevention of defects. 


Quality control engineers will readily agree that most quality 
control programs are remedial, rather than preventive in nature. Be- 
cause of this type of indoctrination, many quality control engineers 
orientate their thinking in terms of "putting out fires". Thinking of 
this type tends to cause quality control departments to become known 
as trouble shooting departments charged with applying statistical tech- 
niques to reduce high scrap or rejection rates. In fact, many authori- 
ties suggest that quality control programs should be started in troubled 
areas and gradually move from one such area to another until a complete 
quality control program is accomplished. 

For the short run, "putting out fires" is efficient and causes 
sharp decreases in rejection and scrap rates. It also builds confidence 
among production people and helps them to think using statistical con- 
cepts of variation. However, for a long range, a "total quality control 
program" - one where quality will be repeatedly built into a product is 
necessary. It can be achieved by a careful analysis of the methods of 
production, inspection, etc. Industrial engineering analysis methodology 
much the same as is used in production planning, work simplification etc. 
is an ideal way of making the required analysis. 
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If we are interested in establishing a "total Quality Control 
vrogram", an analysis consisting of a detailed study of production 
should be determined. The analysis should indicate: 
rial 
nto 


sub-assemblies, or 


1. Where are raw mat 9 
t the process? 


parts introduced 


e 
i 


2. Where are manufacturing operations performed‘ 
3. Where are inspection operations performed? 


4. Where can defective characteristics be hidden 
or covered? 


5. Where can defective characteristics be generated? 
6. What tyne of gear is being used for inspection? 


This paper will illustrate how such an analysis can be performed 
on a simple operation as soldering a connector plug. 


One of the most important features in most electronic production 
is the manufacturing of soldered connections. It is not uncommon to 
find as many as 5,900 solder joints in an electronic comvonent and a 
solder joint failure rate of one in 10,000 could possible result ina 
reliability of only 50 ver cent. It is a no small wonder that some 
electronic manufactures strive for a rate of soldered joint failures 
of one in 100,000 connections. Let us suppose that this degree of 
quality was required. UHere is how industrial engineering techniques 
would perform the analysis to achieve it. 


THE OPERATION PROCESS CHART 





First, a thorourh knowledge of the existing manufacturing process 
is necessary and can be obtained by the use of a standard industrial 
engineering technique of process chartine. Two types of charts are 
used: The Operations Process Chart and a Flow Process Chart. The 
Operations Process Chart furnishes an overall birds-eye description of 
the entire orecess. It shows the way component parts which are being 
manufactured fit together. The Flow Process Chart gives more details 
and shows where items are transported, where storage takes place, as 
well as where manufacturing and inspection operations take place. 


The Operation Process Chart shows graphically where materials are 
introduced into the vorocess, the order and position of operations, and 
the location of inspection. Two symbols are used in preparing this 
shart: 
chart: 


a 
A large circle _) which indicates operation; that is, stens where an 


object is intentionally changed, either physically or chemically or 
where something is added or modified to the material. 


A square indicates where inspection is performed. Insnection 


function, and etc. As an example of the preparation of an Operation 
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is for the puroose of determing an object identification, size, quantity, 


Process Chart, let an electrical cable be used. Electrical cables have 
a relatively simple production process and contain vital soldered 
connections whose quality must be closely watched. The first step in 
making this chart is to select the component of the cable which will 
have the greatest number of operations performed on it. Usually it is 
the part with the most dimensions. The final assembly drawing or an 
examination of the actual part will normally indicate the proper start- 
ing point for the chart. In this case it would not matter if the wire 
or the connector was used as a starting point since both have few opera- 
tions performed on it. However, the connector was selected. 


The chart is identified by the name of the part, and its drawing 
number. The raw material used in making the part is then noted on the 
chart. Special characteristics and notations such as whether the raw 
material had been source inspected at the vendor should be noted also. 
The first step in the manufacturing on conduit covered cables is to 
receive and inspect the connector. A [~~] square is recorded on the 


= 

chart. Since this is the first inspection, the figure 1. is written 
inside the square - A brief description is then written to the 
right of the symbol. After this step, the connector is disassembled. 

A circle cy) is placed on the chart immediately below the square to 

nS 
indicate this operation. This is the first operation; it is numbered 
/ ; and described. The next operation is indicated by a(2) and again 


a 


described to the right of the symbol. At this point the Operation 
Process Chart now looks like this: 


(1) CONNECTOR 
Cannon SK-C16-21 3/4 


Source inspected 


—_— 





1 Receive and inspect 
i. 
1 Disassemble connector shell 


Assembly connector to 
holding fixture 


—N 


The remaining production steps in the manufacture of cables are re- 
corded. Both operations and insnections are entered, numbered, and 
described. There is little difficulty in the charting of so simple of 
an item as a cable until we reach the point where the wire is fed into 
the connector. The new vart (wire) mst be analyzed and the steps in- 
volved in its manufacture added to the chart. 


It mst first be determined whether this new piece part is a simple 
one, or whether it is itself made up of several components. If the 
latter, the principal item of this piece part is selected on the same 
basis as was the chief component of the entire assembly. In the example, 
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the wire is a simple part which is purchased in reels and certified as 
meeting a MIL Specification. The process for manufacturing the wire is 
charted exactly as was the connector. 


The main purpose in numbering the manufacturing steps is to identi- 
fy them for later study. Therefore, the numbering of each additional 
component does not start at 1 but follows in sequence the last numbers 
used on the chart. — Poe 
The chart reached operation( 2 ) and inspection ,/ . Thus, the record- 


\ 


is . —> 
ing of inspection and operations of the wire will start with(S ) and 
;2|- The steps involved in the manufacture of the wire are recorded 
Nene 


and when the wire is assembled to the connector the chart has reached 
this stage. 


"OPERATICN PROCESS CHART CONDUIT COVERED CABLE" 








4) Cut to rough length 


(2) Assemble connector 
é Mark wires to holding fixture 


WIRE (1) CONNECTOR 
(12) #16 Cannon SK-C16-21 3/4 
(2) #12 Source Inspected 
| 
White Body MIL-W-5086 | 1 | Receive and inspect 
sane > | 
12) Receive and inspect 1 ) Disassemble connector 
O 7 shell 


| 
6 ) Assemble and wrap SOLDER 


one cable set ( Tin connector pins 


3 
| 
Strip one end | 
8 \ Aflux rosin | 

| 


9) Tin stripped end 


{ 


Charting is then continued. When a new piece is added, it is treated 
in the same manner as was the wire. The finished Operation Process 
Chart reproduced in figure 1. gives a good overall picture of the manu- 
factured cable. 





THE FLOW CHART 





When the Operations Process Chart is completed, the Flow Process 
Chart can be started. This chart will analyze and focus its attention 
on one part or component of the manufacturing process and examine it is 
detail. A Flow Process Chart is more detailed than an Operational 
Process Chart. The Flow Process Chart used for Quality Control is pri- 
marily established to help determine where to locate inspection stations 
and what characteristic to inspect. The Flow Process Chart will show 
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the order of all operations, inspections, transportations and storages. 
It will also indicate where dimensions or characteristics are generated 
and where they are hidden or covered. The Flow Process Chart is pre- 
pared with the aid of the Operation Process Chart, the component draw- 
ings, and the item in question (cables). 


The chart is headed and identified with the part being studies, its 
drawing number, and description of the first and last manufacturing step 
described by the Flow Process Chart. Symbols are noted on the lefthand 
side of the Flow Process Chart. Two of these, the large C) circle 


—, i . 
and the square jwere used in the preparation of the Operation Process 


: , m~ 
Chart and have the same meaning here. The small circle ‘_) stands for 
a transportation, the moving of an object from one place to another. 


The ee 4. Monee storage, a stage in the production process 
where the material or object is intended to remain at one place. 


In addition to the symbols, the chart form also contains space for 
the description of each step and space for the answering of two ques- 
tions concerning each step. Figure 2. shows a Flow Process Chart for 
the wire which is being used in the cable assembly. 


One of the first steps in the production of a cable is the prepara- 
tion of wire. The wire is stored in racks and therefore the triangle 


is blackened , described appropriately. Since the two questions on 
the Flow Process Chart are not pertinent at this step, they are left 
unanswered. 


The next step is a transportation. The small circle @is blackened 
and joined to the triangle which is on the line above. The step is then 
described and examined. At the next step there is an operation and 4 
is entered in the large circle (4) Sent itying the operation as corres- 


ponds to that marked (4) on the Operation Process Chart. Each of the 
operation steps mst be-dnalyzed with particular care since characteris- 
tics or dimensions are usually generated at these steps. The first 
question on the form asks which characteristics are generated at this 
operation. At a later stage the wire is cut to its final length. "Is 
this measurement the final length?" If it was, then the particular 
characteristic of wire length is generated and the description of the 
characteristic would have been entered on the Flow Process Chart. How- 
ever, in this example, the cut is a rough one and later in production 
the final wire length is made, thus, a characteristic is not generated 
in (4) . 

In answering the question concerning where characteristics are 
generated, the entire process must be taken into consideration. The 
Quality Control Engineer should use not only his own knowledge of pro- 
duction, but also the knowledge of the operator or the foreman. The key 
to the proper answer to the question where are characteristics generated 
is, "Can final inspection of the characteristic be performed at 
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this point?" If it can, the characteristic is said to be generated. 


The next step in the production of the wire is the transportation 
to the marking machine which is entered on the chart as a transportation. 
Next step, is an operation, marking of wire, and requires close study. 
The Quality Control Engineer must satisfy himself by answering such 
questions as "What happens here"? What operations does the machine per- 
form? How does each operation affect characteristics on the item being 
manufactured"? The answers can frequently be obtained by watching the 
manufacturing process and the worker doing the work. For example, the 
difference between a rough cut and a finished cut is usually apparent. 
In some cases it may be necessary to question the worker or his foreman 
in order to obtain the answers from experienced men. 


As the Flow Process Chart is filled, attention mst’ be paid to the 
question listed on the form. The first of these, which concerns the 
generation of characteristics, has already been discussed. The second 
question asks whether a characteristic is hidden or covered. The follow- 
ing definitions are applicable: 


Covered: A characteristic that could only be inspected by a 
later non-destructive disassembly operation. Example, 
thread characteristics of an assembled nut and bolt. 


Hidden: A characteristic that cannot be inspected by a later 
disassembly operation, because the disassembly opera- 
tion would destroy the parts involved. Example, the 
finish of a surface which later is painted; bevel of 
an edge which later is welded. 


When the question of whether a characteristic is hidden or covered 
is answered "yes" t e characteristic in question should be identified. 
An example of a hidden characteristic occurs at operation YQ) in the 
manufacture of a cable. This operation of tinning may covér wires 
which may have been knicked in the stripping operation or which may 
have been stripped short. 


The Flow Process Chart is completed by charting the steps in the 
manufacturing process to the point indicated by "Chart Ends". A 
separate Flow Process Chart should be prepared for each component. In 
this way a series of charts will be developed covering a manufacture of 
the items under study. The completed charts must be carefully checked. 
It is most important to make sure that the generation of every charac- 
teristic has been entered in the proper step. When the Flow Process 
Chart has been completed and checked, the basic data concerning the 
manufacturing process has been collected and further analysis as to the 
location of inspection stations may begin. 


"THE LOCATION OF INSPECTION STATIONS" 





After the actual manufacturing processes are studied, through the 
use of the Flow Process Chart and the Operation Process Chart, the 
Quality Control Engineer is ready to determine where to locate points 
of inspection and what characteristics should be inspected at these 
inspection points. 


At this point he should also be in a position to suggest changes 
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in manufacturing’ or inspection methods. In the example being used, the 
new inspection station location accomplished all the methods changes 
desired. 


Before inspection stations can be located, several management deci- 
sions are necessary. First management must decide whether the "Inspector" 
or the "production" approach of inspection shall take place. The "in- 
spector" approach is that an item be inspected as late in the manufactur- 
ing process as possible. This is the type used by the Military for 
purposes of acceptance inspection. The "production" approach usually is 
that the inspection should take place as soon after an operation as is 
possible. Normally the Quality Control Engineer will advise management 
on the use of a modified approach, that is, to inspect as late in the 
process as is possible, but before a vital characteristic is covered or 
hidden. The cost of having discrepant material in the manufacturing 
system will dictate management's decision. In any case, the Operation 
Process and Flow Process Chart will help crystalize the area of decision. 


Secondly, management must consider the cost of inspection. This 
will be decided by the complexity of the item and the quality which is 
desired by the customer. The AQL, AOQL, and/or the Classification of 
Defects can greatly assist management in this decision. In the case of 
the solder connection, the cost of inspection was dictated by the AOQI 
of one defect in one hundred thousand connections. 


Thirdly, management must decide the rate of its production. If the 
rate of production is ten units, different methods, techniques, or con- 
trols will be used then if the rate were ten thousand units. 


Let us suppose that in the example of the solder connection manage- 
ment's decisions is reliability at all other cost then quality dictates 
all other considerations. 


If this is the case a modified inspector's approach is used. 
(Inspect as late as possible, but before characteristics are covered or 
hidden). Using this approach, normally both the desired quality and a 
reasonable cost of inspection would result. If it didn't, the produc- 
tion approach (that is, to inspect as soon after an operation as possi- 
ble) would have been instated. 


WHAT CHARACTERISTICS MUST BE INSPECTED 





1. Improper wire size 11. Cold solder 

2. Improper wire length 12. Excessive solder 
(short or long) 13. No solder 

3. Continuity of wire reels 14. Too little solder 

4. Wire identification number 15. Burned insulation 
improperly spaced 16. Missing wires 

5. Bulges or tears in wire 17. Duplicated wires 
insulation 18. Wrong plug 

6. Wire stripped too far 19, Damaged plug 

7. Wire stripped too close 20. Crushed pins 

8. Wire not stripped square 21. Cracked plugs or inserts 

9. Outside diameter of wire 22. Wire not flush in pin 
reduced 23. Reversed wires 

10. Presence of flux or rosin 24. Presence of foreign material 
in solder 25. Wrong size of vinyl cover 
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26. Loosely tied bundle 33. Ferrule Improperly 


27. Improper length of vinyl assembled to cable 
cover 34. Improper lug size 

28. Missing, loose, or damaged 35. Less than - - - ohm 
plug screws or plug threads on megger 

29. Improper cable length, or 36. More than - - - ohm 
size on continuity test 

30. Improper cable identification 37. Lugs not fastened 

31. Damaged or crushed conduit securely 

32. Improper location of plug 38. Wire on lugs extended 
insert, relative to plug too far 


39. Identification not clear 
WHERE TO INSPECT 





Finally the Quality Control Engineer must determine where in the 
manufacturing process these potential defects should be inspected. This 
is done by analyzing question 2 of the Flow Process Chart. "Do charac- 
teristics become hidden or covered?" In the example of the cable, this 
question was answered postively in the following places: 


WIRE CONNECTOR 


Tin stripped end 





Solder - - - 


Solder - - - 


Solder - - - 


@ 
(16) Solder 
G9) 
@D 


Cover --- 
Assembly shell - - - 
23) Run wire - - - 
If the modified inspector's approach is used, inspection must take 
place before characteristics can be hidden or covered, since potential 


defects may have been generated. The ( ) indicates where our inspection 


stations, using modified inspector's approach, were located. 
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WIRE CONNECTOR 
(1) pens 


(9) Tin stripped end 





Solder - - - 


11) Brush - - - 


12) Solder - - - 


3) Brush - - - 


O@OQ@POO- 


(14) Solder - - - 
45) Brush - - - 
16) Solder - - - 


Brush - = - 


ORK 


20) Bundle and tie - - - 


LOK 


21) Assemble shell - - - 


Tag and identify 


OO® 


Since you cannot inspect that which has not been produced, only 
the characteristics which are generated before they reach the inspec- 
tion station can be included on the inspection list. The following 


is a list of characteristics that mst be inspected at each inspection 
station. 
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INSPECTION G@) 


Improper wire size é 
Bulves or tears ir insulation 
Stripped ends more than 1/l" or 
lese than 3/1" 

Wire knicks at stripped end 
Stripped ends not cut square 
Improper wire lencth 


INSPECTION () 


Stripved ends cola soldered 
Stripped ends excessive soldered 
Stripped ends not soldered 
Burned insulation 

Excess of rosin or presence of 
oreign matter at stripped ends 


nssrection( 3,) (a) (5) 


Wrong wire in pin 

Wires missing 

Duplicate mumbered wire 
Crushed plug pins 

Pin filled with solder (female 
connection) 

Excess solder 

Too little solder 

Cold solder 

Dirt, chips, excess of flux or 
foreign matter present 
Cracked plug or inserts 


INSPECTION (7) 


Improper vinyl size, fits loosely 
over wire 

Improper vinyl length 

Missing vinyl covers 

Cable wires not firmly bound 


INSPECTION (8) 


Wrong plug 1 & 2 used 

Missing coupling parts on plug 1 % 2 
Improper cable size or length 
Tmproperly assembled cable and plug 1 
Improp:rly marked cables 

Cable bands missing 

Crushed or damaged cable 

Ferrnle improperly assembled to cable 
plug 1 

Ferrule damaged on plug 1 *% 2 
Improper location of insert on plug 
ref. drawing 

Loose, missing, snort, burred or 
stripped threads on plug 1 

Excess solder 

Too little solder 

Sold solder 

Pin filled with solder 

Dirt, chips, excess of flux or 
foreign matter present 

Wrong wire in pin (plug 2) 

Wire missing (plug 2 

Duplicated numbered wire 

Crushed pins on plug 2 


TNSPICTZON(9 ) 


Caole plug does not fit board plug 


Mezger reading less than - - - megohms 


Contimuity test more tham - - - ohms 
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FLOW 


PART OR DRAWING N°. Wire 
CHART STARTS "Storage ares for wire” 








CHART CHART ENDS "Agpemble Shel) 


z 
3 
oO 
co 
a 
oo 
4 
ia 
a 
° 
r— 
o 
< 
«| 
g 
o 





STORAGE 


Solder wires 7 and 4 to 
Brush and clean soldered 
connections and 
Solder wires 3 and 2 to commector 
Brush and clean soldered connector 
Q\| Cover each wire with 


| Bundle and tie wires at 





Figure 2 Flow Process Chart 
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FINDING THE FACTS BEFORE SETTING THE SPECIFICATIONS 
; II METHODS 


Julian Harrison Toulouse 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


Let us first establish one or two fundamental premises, first - 
that almost every business organization is at the same time botha 
buyer and a seller of some form of product or raw material. My 
company, for example has thousands of customers, but we ourselves 
are customers to hundreds of other suppliers. The same is true of 
every organization here represented. 


We follow specifications for the things we buy as well as the 
things we sell. Because of manufacturing information required, the 
blueprint details of a bottle for the most meticulous customer differ 
little from those of a bottle for a customer who may not know that 
blueprints are needed. And the same is probably true in any field of 
manufacture, from mouse traps to diesel locomotives, from lipstick 
to the mechanisms for nuclear fission. 


Secondly, each of us sits on both sides of the bartering table. We 
must listen to the same details about the quality standards of the things 
we sell, which we use about the things we buy. We desire high 
performance of the things we buy - we must agree to give high per- 
formance in the things we offer for sale. The inter-relation of the 
buying and selling aspect of each company becomes like a piece from a 
jig saw puzzle, or like the Yang and Yin of Chinese philosophy, each 
part finding its harmonious counterpart. 


Then too, let us not think of specifications as being part of only a 
producer-consumer relationship. Many more specifications exist 
entirely within an organization, a matter of greatest concern only 
between departments of the company. Take an automobile, for 
example. Hundreds upon hundreds of specifications are necessary 
for the component parts of their assembly, and these specifications 
(except to the suppliers of materials) largely never get outside the 
place of automobile manufacture. What passes for "specifications" in 
the sales literature are merely recitations of a few standard dimen- 
sions, with a hint as to performance. 


Whether hinted or spelled out in detail, performance is exactly 
what is exchanged over the trading table. It is fundamentally true that 
the only excuse for specification in any regard is to outline some 
necessary phase of performance. Herein lies the reason, the basis, 
and the whole excuse for any expressions of specification, of tolerance, 
or of descriptive intent. All too many specifications go beyond this 
point into the field of conjecture, coercion, or fantasy to the end that 
difficulty is made certain, costs pyramid, waste is inevitable, and 
the specification itself becomes an anathema. 
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To this problem, I once made the plea - "find the facts before 
setting the specification", in a speech by that title (1). This plea is 
now renewed, and my part of today's program is to tell by example 
some of the methods by which facts can be found. Since I so 
completely believe in the use of the statistics of probability as a tool 
for study, the methods I will mention will all be statistical. Ina 
sense lam using the need for facts to show how statistical approaches 
can be made. 


I want to make clear at the outset that I believe too few specifi- 
cations arise out of the facts of performance, which should be the 
only reason for a specification. Too many specifications are based 
on concensus and compromise of opinion, or on mutual distrust, or 
out of the game of claim and counterclaim. I believe that specifi- 
cations should be arrived at by free discussion of the needs, and when 
so established, should be met and enforced. 


Dr. Gailliard has detailed the correct idea of specifications - let 
me add some incorrect methods of arriving at a specification, by 
name and description: 


Fig. 1. The Fine Print Method 
Too many specifications include many details not 
necessary for actual use of the article being 
specified. Blue prints for manufacture may have 
many dimensions necessary to develop the article. 
Too often a specification for compliance includes 
every dimension on the blue print. Don't confuse 
a specification detail with a working drawing. 


FINE PRINT 


METHOD 





SPECIFYING DETAILS 
NOT NEEDED FOR PERFORMANCE 
BUT DEMANDING COMPLIANCE 
Fig. 1 
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Fig. 2. The Umbrella Method 
When specifications are the result of a group 
discussion of standards, they are often drawn 
so that ''nobody is left out''. When concerned 
with a group of producers, it is often set soas 
to inciude the weakest number of the group. When 
concerned with a group of consumers, it is often 
set to include the tightest specifications desired 
by any one member. 


+N UMBRELLA 


METHOD 






DESIGNED SO THAT EVERYONE 


CAN GET UNDER 


Fig. 2 





SHOTGUN WEDDING 


METHOD 


A FORCED UNION ARISING OUT OF A 
DOMINANCE BY EITHER SIDE 


Fig. 3 
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Fig. 3. The Shot Gun Wedding Method 
Dominance of one side of the agreement results 
in a forced union. Compare the terms "buyers 
market'' and "'sellers market". Each produces 
a different idea as to specifications. 


Fig. 4. The Keeping Up With the Jones' Method 


Sometimes specifications are copied from another 
source without regard to the suitability. 


t Se" “= KEEPING 





f » 
t 


<i A ee" * UP WITH THE 
JONES’ METHOD 


COPYING ANOTHER, AND PERHAPS 
UNRELATED, SET OF SPECIFICATIONS 


Fig. 4 


Fig. 5. The Go You One Better Method 
Setting tighter specifications, just to gain or 
maintain a reputation for toughness. 


<a> 






it at of Aim 
a 


GO YOU 
c= ONE BETTER 
METHOD 


ELABORATION AND EXACTINGNESS 


FOR PERSONAL GRATIFICATION 
Fig. 5 
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Fig. 6. The Fiction Writer Method 
So far removed from the needs as to have no 
resemblance to "persons or events". 


FICTION 
WRITER 
METHOD 





ANY RESEMBLANCE TO PERSONS OR 


EVENTS IS ENTIRELY ACCIDENTAL 
Fig. 6 


Fig. 7. The Ostrich Method 
Entered into by burying one's head in the sands 
unaware of what is going on, completely ignoring 
the subject. 


OSTRICH 


METHOD 





BURYING ONES HEAD, UNAWARE 
OF WHAT IS GOING ON 


Fig. 7 
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Fig. 8. The Peas in a Pod Method 
Desired by the perfectionist. He cannot believe 
in variation - all articles must be exactly alike 
(but did you ever look at a pod of peas?). This 
man sets tolerances as the smallest number he 
can think of, divided by two 


PEAS IN A 
POD 


METHOD 





BELIEVING THAT THINGS DO NOT 
VARY EXCEPT BY CARELESSNESS 
Fig. 8 
Fig. 9. The You Go Your Way Method 
Complete disregard of specifications. Often 
set tight by engineering, hoping that production 


will come close, or knowing that production will 
set its own standards. 


YOU GO YOUR 
WAY 





METHOD 


ENGINEERING SETS TOLERANCES TIGHT 


BECAUSE PRODUCTION WILL MODIFY 
THEM IF IT SEEMS NECESSARY 


Fig. 9 
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Fig. 10. The Hairline Method 
Tolerating no deviation whatever from tolerance 
even by the most minute amount. No concept of 
"Average Out-going Quality" and statistics. 
No ''Material Review Committee" to decide on 
borderline quality. 


HAIRLINE 


METHOD 





THE AX FALLS ON A HAIRLINE DEVIATION 
NO MATERIAL REVIEW COMMITTEE 


Fig. 10 


Fig. 11. The Accent the Positive Method 
Sometimes based on what Irvin Bross in his 
"Design for Decision" calls a "selective amnesia 
for the facts'"' - largely exaggeration and cover 
up by both sides - emphasizing only that which is 
favorable to the side concerned. 





ACCENT THE 
POSITIVE 


METHOD 


A GAME OF EXAGGERATION AND COVER-UP. 


“SELECTIVE AMNESIA FOR THE FACTS” 
BROSS 


Fig. 1l 
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Fig. 12. The Damn the Torpedos Method 
No regard for the dangerous waters of the increased 
procurement cost to an unnecessarily tight specification, 
or the line production cost of using materials procured 
under loose or inadequate specification - can go either 
way, in spite of an intermediate channel. 


DAMN THE 
TORPE DOS 





METHOD 


SETTING SPECIFICATIONS REGARDLESS 
OF MATERIAL OR PRODUCTION COSTS 


Fig. 12 


If accurate costs are obtained we can make a mathematical 
comparison to find the best-cost-specification. Line costs decrease 
with less variable material, and increase as the variability increases, 
as shown by the curve labeled ''Cost of use increases with loose 
specifications". Procurement costs go up with tighter specifications, 
simply because it can cost more to make such material, as shown by 
the curve marked, ''Purchase cost increases with close tolerances". 


The real cost is their sum. In this chart they are added 
graphically to give the curve labeled, ''The combined costs pass 
through a minimum point which can be calculated"'". This minimum is 
the best specification for the user, and it is shown that it can be 
missed slightly without serious difficulty. If each curve could be set 
up mathematically with 'X"' as the variation in tolerance the minimum 
point can often be calculated by the Calculus. The graphic method 
differs only in the ability to make determination at enough points to 
determine a smooth curve, whereas the Calculus smoothes out 
irregularities. 
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A COST RELATIONSHIP DUE 
TO CHANGE IN SPECIFICATION 






THE COMBINED COSTS PASS 
THROUGH A MINIMUM POINT 
WHICH CAN BE 
CALCULATED 


COST 





pur- \ 
CHASE 
COST IN- 
CREASES 
WITH CLOSE 
TOLERANCES 







THE MINIMUM CAN 
BE MISSED) A LITTL 
WITHOUT |MUCH 
EFFECT 










COST OF USE 
INCREASES WITH 
OOSE SPECS. 


MOST ECONOMICAL] LEVEL IS AT 
THE MINIMUM POINT SHOWN ABOVE 


TOO | Too 
TIGHT LOOSE 


INCREASING LATITUDE IN SPECIFICATION 














Fig. 12-A 


Now in detailing some typical statistical approaches toward 
finding the facts before setting the specification, I can only use a few 
illustrations. Each business has its own problems, to which these 
can only be adapted by one knowing the industry. I will first mention 
a few covering the product, then the consuming side (which may be a 
customer or another department in the same business organization), 
and finally the producing side (even if only the preceding company 
department). The methods used are of course not the exclusive 
prerogative of either producer or consumer, nor are the things that 
are measured. 


The Product 


l. Distribution of Measurements of a detail in relation toa 
specification. 


Let us first illustrate what is called "frequency distribution", for 
the benefit of the non-statistical. Suppose we took one hundred dimes 
and measured their thickness. Suppose we set up a pile for each 
increment of thickness, letting the number of dimes in each pile 
therefore illustrate the relative "frequency" of each thickness. Such 
an array is called a distribution, whether an actual assembly of the 
parts, or by a graph in which the heights of bars or lines, or the 
positions of a series of dots exemplify the situation. 
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Such a "frequency distribution" so often presents a regular bell- 
shaped contour that the individual piles or bars can be shown as 
though connected by a smooth curve - the "normal curve of 
distribution" - often, as I will do in the rest of this presentation, all 
this is shown simply by drawing the curve itself, carrying the 
implications that measurements have been made, and the curve 
merely connects, graphically, the tops of the piles, with its high 
point representing the approximate average, and its tails fixing the 
extent of variation from that average. 


The graph of the thickness measurements of those 100 dimes, or 
any given number of measurements of any other thing, shows visually 
two of the fundamentals of all probability statistics - a measure of 
the average, usually symbolized by X, anda measure of the spread 
of the curve (sigma), wherein a distance of three times sigma on 
either side of the average usually includes 99% or more of all of the 
measurements. This useful measurement of variability is perhaps 
the most important mathematical tool of the statistics of probability. 














Us 
042 043 044 045 046 047 048 049 050 O05! 


THICKNESS DISTRIBUTION OF lOO DIMES 
Fig. 13 


2. Relation to Production and Specification Tolerances 


Now let's symbolize a relationship between a product ofa 
manufacturing line, and the specification tolerance limits by using the 
normal curve and appropriate limit lines. The fact that the curves 
are broad or narrow does not matter - only their approximate shape. 
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Figure 14-A shows a curve extending beyond the tolerance limits 
on both sides. It indicates great variation with respect to the tolerance 
limits. This is an untenable situation. Either the fringe lying outside 
each tolerance must be removed by measuring in detail every item 
produced (a costly procedure at best), or a new and better production 
method must be found (often a matter of research and delay), or some 
way must be found to make wider limits feasible by altering the method 
of using the product. 





Figure 14-B shows the curve just clearing inside the limits on 
either side. First thoughts might be that this is perfect, but it is far 
from ideal. No operating tolerance of any kind is possible, and the 
dotted lines show how the product can be partially out of specification 
by only a slight shift of the average. 


Here is where many specification writers drop into a pit-fall. 
They measure a few items, which cannot contain both extremes of the 
product, or even one extreme, and then set limits about the range of 
these few samples. For example, the probable variation of the 
product from which a sample of 5 is taken would be on the order of two 
and one-half times the spread (or range) in measurement of the five 
items. The average spread of five items randomly sampled is shown 
by the short, double arrow. 


Figure 14-C shows a more comfortable situation, one which 
allows some manufacturing leeway, some degree of tool wear or 
similar variation, and some degree of latitude for combining the 
product of two or more machines or spindles. Under this condition 
one can expect good compliance with a specification. 


MIN MAX 


A 








MIN MAX MIN MAX 


“ Bo ¢c 

















SOME DISTRIBUTIONAL ASPECTS OF SPECIFICATION 


Fig. 14 
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3. Anarea study 


Other measures of product condition can be used. Chart 15-A 
shows a common condition of paper board, as shown by Mullen Tests, 
six inches apart in every direction, first as originally taken, then as 
combined into averages of each group of 9 which forms a square. 

The average of each group of 9 is placed in its center on Chart 15-B 
with cross-hatching to show zones. A different idea as to the board is 
obtained from the area averages. Possibly this explains, and gives 
an idea as to, the decision ''when is paper wild?". It also shows 

why a true random sample is needed for any evaluation. 


Grouping the Mullen test samples in one area would give 
erroneous results, yet so often this is done. A completely different 
evaluation would be made if six adjacent samplings were made in 
either the low or the high test areas. 


Thus we have given three different kinds of study of a product 
isolated from production - a frequency distribution, a specification 
adherence probability, and an area study. Each might give an 
answer to the question of adherence to specification, but they are 
only a few of many examples of possible product variation studies. 
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MULLEN VALUES: AVERAGES OF NINE 


FROM ONE TEST IN EACH SIX INCH SQUARE 
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Fig. 15-B 


The Consumer 





1. Line Operation 


We can only hint at what might be studied in a line operation. 
Perhaps you have already made up your mind as to the cause, and 
study only that one cause over a short run. If you do, you may be 
badly out of line; you may be gathering only those data which prove 
your point - one form of the selective amnesia already mentioned. 


Set up an extended study recording all the non-conforming units 


found, separate them as to classes, and tabulate the stage in the 
process, forming a table similar to Fig. 16. 
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Table l 


A process line survey, over an. extended period 








Stages in the process % of 
Class 1 2 3 t Sum Grand 

Non-conforming units Total 
1 606 1093 235 319 2018 45.23 
2 227 208 84 99 534 11.97 
3 38 46 5 5 89 1.99 
4 38 37 7 28 103 4.3: 
5 27 27 25 67 121 2.98 
6 84 64 69 326 474 10.62 
7 74 97 35 236 407 9.12 
8 26 218 74 204 448 10.04 
9 3 2 9 107 112 2.53 
10 0 7 0 l 8 .18 
ll 0 0 0 3 3 .07 
12 14 33 54 98 145 3.25 

Grand Total 

Sum 1137 1832 597 1493 4462 - 
%o 25.5 41.1 13.4 33.5 - - 


Now for a bit of statistical slight of hand. Class 1 appears at all 
four stages in the process, but mostly in stage 2. Is the reason due 
to raw material or to something in the stage? If the former, perhaps 
there is something to do in the way of a specification study; if the 
latter, it would be better to get to work on the properties of the stage, 
the machinery, the process or the like, in addition to the specification. 


The statistician here applies a significance test - a mathematical 
procedure which, within limits, answers the question - are these 
two sets of data really different, or could they reasonably come as 
two separate samples from the same system of causes? In this case 
it can answer the question: Is the number of non-conforming units 
different enough that the controlling cause is the stage, or is there 
enough similarity that the cause is something to do with the class, or 
something common to all items of that class as raw material, etc. 


There are many formulas which can be used to estimate the 
significance of a pair of results. Since this production was ofa 
large number of units and both figures to be tried come out of it, we 
might use the very simple formula for numbers in an area, although 
it is not the best to apply. 
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Since Class 1 gave 606, 1093, 235, and 319 as the figures, we 
can choose any two. A good start is to take the largest and smallest. 


1093 - 235 858 
t = = = 23.54 


V1328 36.44 


Now, since it can be statistically shown that any value of t greater 
than 2.6 is an indication that the same system of causes could not 
reasonably give both of the values concerned, we can concentrate on 
stage 2, and omit stage 3 for the moment. Let's now see if stage 1 is 
significantly different than stage 2. 





1093 - 606 487 
t = = = 13.36 


V 1328 36.44 


Thus we have found that the data for stage 2 is worth looking into. 
We still do not know if it is the raw material, the stage 2 process, or 
a combination of several causes but a planned experiment could find 
the answer. 








The first observation you may make is that all this was quite 
obvious since stage 2 in class 1 contained one-fourth of all the non- 
conforming production. True - but seldom do we find such data 
available. This table was developed when the producer went into 
the consumer's plant and got it. The consumer hadn't even thought 
of such necessity for good data! This is the real point of the discussion. 
A study pin-pointed the reason, and the reason in this case turned out 
to be machinery maintenance - not a need for a specification change! 








A further step, and better, is to divide the data collecting period 
into sub-groups. The preceding was a three month study. Let's 
look at a comparison of three weeks in another study. 


While we could use tests of significance, the above can be judged 
by another technique - analysis of variance. Without going into 
details, it showed that there was no real significance between the 
days of operation, but that there was real significance in the classes 
of non-conformity. Also, stage 1 was not much changed day-to-day; 
any improvement here would be a matter of material or process and 
could be permanent. Stages 2 and 3 were variable, meaning that 
some cause was operating which changed from day today. It 
illustrates the possibility of what the statistician would call an 
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assignable cause. In this case it had much to do with the ability 
of inspectors. 


Table 2 


A three week process line study 





Days 
Stage 8/4-8 8/11-15 8/18-22 Total 
Non-conforming units 

1 188 288 208 624 
2 15 79 49 143 
3 167 151 119 437 
Total 370 458 376 1204 
Units 

Processed 473610 670700 608310 1752620 


Converted to percent by weeks 


Avg. 
l .0397 .0429 . 0342 . 0356 
2 . 0032 .0118 .0081 . 0082 
3 . 0353 .0225 .0196 . 0249 
Total .0782 .0772 .0619 . 0697 


We gained a lot of ground quickly in respect to the process, but it 
was done by a planned experiment involving separation of causes, and 
not by overall data haphazardly arrived at. Analysis of variance is 
only one of several "designs for experiment" which give more 
credible facts for decision purposes. They are what statisticians call 
“Decision Functions" because they measure the probability that an 
assumed answer is the correct answer. And what business man 
would not give his right arm to know how to be correct in nearly 
every decision! 


A final process study is shownas Table 3, where five similar 
plants used the same methods and supplies. 


These data are in percent of the total non-conforming material 
found in any one plant and merely illustrate this point: That the 
difference between plants was more often the cause of non-conformity 
than the raw materials. 
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Table 3 


Five plants using the same materials 


Stages 
Plant 1 2 3 4 5 


% of all the non-conforming units involved 








A 62.2 4.4 6.5 25.2 1.7 
5 40.0 11.6 26.3 22.1 0 
Cc 45.3 9.1 18.6 22.4 4.6 
D 56.1 14.2 9.1 17.8 2.8 
E 17.8 17.8 32.2 17.8 14.4 
Avg 52.7 11.1 12.7 20.5 3.0 


2. A performance test 


Now we can come to a performance test, typical of many, but in 
which a new principal of design in corrugated containers is possible. 
This is a study reported in the Journal of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, and involves curvilinear correlation (2). 


The logic of the study was this: One of the tests of a corrugated 
package is the Conbur test, or simulated damage in a freight car by 
a sudden change in speed, usually deceleration as in switching and 
bumping another car at slow speeds. It has reached a point of high 
confidence as a performance test. If damage occurs, it must be 
through the crushing of the corrugations to allow an almost 
uncushioned impact. Figure 16 illustrates this. 
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Fig. 16 
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One measure of corrugated board quality is the force necessary 
to crush the corrugations. Perhaps we could use the crush test ina 
correlation with the conbur test, thus relating a laboratory test, for 
specification purposes, to a performance test. We could then specify 
the strength of the board necessary to carry a product safely. 


We had data as to the crush test of a number of boards and as to 
the conbur test of a number of products packaged in them. Figure 
16 shows what happens when a bottle crushes half way into the 
corrugations - an area is contacted. We are dealing in this 
illustration with non-test "A" flute. 


The formula for a hyperbola seemed to be applicable because it 
would be compatable with no-crushing and therefore no damage when 
the load comprised of the weight of bottle and content approached 
zero, and no resistance when the load approached infinity. Therefore, 
we equated the load concentration of the article contained (its weight 
divided by the area in contact with a half-crushed corrugated wall) 
with the conbur foot-fall result, using the method of least squares, 
and the formula, Log X = n Log Y - Log K, and obtained the curve 
for a specific material shown in Chart 17. 


Now we are ready for design matters. Suppose if were decided 
that a minimum of 20 foot-falls were to be desired. The half-gallon 
and gallon bottles could not be packed in this non-test medium. The 
others could be packed. Thus one could specify this board, among 
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others, for use, limiting the size of the container with which it 
could be used. A stronger board, probably more costly, would be 
specified for the gallon; it would cost too much to use where it was 
not needed. 


This, then, illustrates a use of curvilinear correlation to find 
the facts before setting the specification. 


3. Additive Tolerances 


One concern of specification writers is the overall tolerance of an 
assembly of several parts. Thus, if several piece-parts are 
assembled, it is a popular idea that the tolerance of the assembly 
becomes the sum of the tolerances of the individuals. In other words, 
people assume that if 5 items are assembled together and each has a 
tolerance of .002", then the resulting variation of the assembly 
would be 5 times .002 or .010". Then, working backwards, if .010" 
seemed too much, the designers might feel that a lower figure 
would be necessary, say (generously, they hope) of .0075" either way. 
Then they would divide by 5 and assign .0015"' to each individual or 
three-fourths of the original figure of .002"". In other words, the 
individual tolerances are now tightened in order to achieve an over- 
all goal. 


By the laws of probability, it would be an extreme rarity to 
bring together all 5 items of the assembly at the high or at the low of 
their respective distributions. In random assembly, we would expect 
the five pieces to represent all degrees of their respective 
distributions, some high, some low, but mostly near their n.id-points. 


For example, if one in every 1000 units were on the high tolerance, 
the chance of getting five of them together would be (1/1000)5 or 1 in 
1,000, 000, 000, 000, 000 (one thousand million million) assemblies - 
not a very probable occurrence. 


The real problem is not the chance of these five getting 
together, but of finding the probable practical spread of random 
assemblies of 5 items, or what spread would contain 99 plus percent 
of all the assemblies. Roughly this would proceed as follows: 


The only data we have is the + .002"' or .004" spread allowed 
units of each kind. If the normal distribution just "filled" the 
tolerance (the worst possible condition) this would be equivalent to 
6 sigma which Dr. Edwin Olds, who has done much to study this 
condition (3), calls the "natural tolerance". He then sets up the 


formula: 
a 2 2 2 2 2 
ts -\ferdeereed 
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Since t, =t,=t =t, =t. = .004 


t. -\ Ja. 004)? = /o00080 = .00894 


Thus, in practice, the maximum spread of the 5-item assembly 
would be . 00894 or .00457"' ona side, well within the . 0075" either 
way which was set as a working assembly tolerance. 





Now that we have the camel's nose inside the tent, let's go ina 
little farther. The specification writer conceded that .0075'"' would 
be enough. We might see how wrong it was to set .0015"' for the 
individuals. We simply set up the formula to let X equal the 
individual 6 sigma limit, and solve for it. 


t = «/5x? 
2 Ss 2 
ts = 5X 
x2 = «¢t*/5 wi 
= “ with te now set at .0075 
2 
x = . 000045 
x = . 006708 
X/> = . 003354 


We could have set the individual item tolerances at .003354"' 
either way (or round it off to .003'') and be quite certain that no 
trouble would occur inassembly. In other words, the tolerance 
could be made half again larger. 


The Producer 





Now let us turn to the producer and a very few of the many 
applications he can use. For one thing, the producer has a big 
advantage. Where the consumer could only look at the product as a 
whole (as a grouped population ina shipment, for example) the 
producer can break up his study into sub-groups taken during pro- 
duction. This has one big advantage - he can remove for detailed 
examination only that portion of a production which needs it. 


Five problems will be illustrated: 


1. Correlation of Specifications. 


Sometimes a change in the method of expressing a specification 
is desirable during production (1). An example is given for the 
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a er ree = = 


capacity of a glass container. It may be desirable to the consumer 
to have the capacity for the content he puts into the bottle to center 
on a point in the neck of the bottle. The producer, because he 
controls capacity by the difference between mold displacement and 
volume of glass per bottle, may more easily use the complete or 
overflow capacity of the bottle. He must then have some correlation 
between the two specifications so that he can control one by 
measuring the other. The method used is known as a correlation 
analysis. 


Figure 18 is a graphical portrayal of the method. Each dot on 
the chart is for a single bottle. Each dot at the same time shows the 
overflow capacity and the height on the side of the bottle to which 
the stated contents would come. The several hundred dots on the 
chart represent the measurement of that many bottles from several 
manufacturers. The correlation is good. 


One usually starts witha table, giving for each bottle the two 
measures made, called "paired observations". It usually pays also 
to plot the data at this point because if the graph shows an obvious 
lack of correlation, the calculation step need not be taken. Usually 
however the calculations are carried out and result in the formula 
for a straight line which gives the average correlation together with 
the outside limits of the variation. 
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Fig. 18 
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In this case a simple transition answered the specification 
question. The fillpoint specification had been "guessed" too low by 
about an eighth of aninch. The "zero" or ideal of the overflow was 
equivalent to that amount from the assumed filling point ideal on the 
scale to the left. The filling point equivalent to -1/8 oz. overflow 
(the minimum tolerance) was +. 34", and that equivalent to the 
maximum overflow of +1/4 oz. was at -.32"', both measured at the 
assumed ideal fillpoint. 


This process then gave the producer a working specification in 
one term which could be translated during production to the language 
of another specification. 


2. Tool Wear 


One common mistake in specification writing is to measure a 
few items and then set a specification which assumes no further 
variation. Where this is most dangerous is in operations suchas 
machine tooling where the tool gradually wears during production. 
Every time a tool must be removed for grinding, there is loss of 
production until the new tool is properly set. This is an economic 
loss which must balance with the specification limit. If limits are too 
close, the constant re-setting of tools would make the cost prohibitive. 
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What is needed therefore, is a specification which would allow 
moderate wear. At the same time some system of warning must be 
given as to approach to the specification limit. 


The result is a control chart with slanting lines for averages and 
limits, such as I show here from Prof. Irving Burr's "Engineering 
Statistics and Quality Control", P. 269 (4). 


The spread of the averages of samples of 5 consecutive units is 
shown as the vertical distance between the dotted lines. The true 
(probable) spread of individuals would be shown by one of the heavy 
normal curves to the right, filling only about half the specification 
distance. Consider these two heavy line curves as the beginning and 
ending positions with many positions in between. 





This graph shows a fairly workable condition of specification. 
The specification spread is twice the spread from any one time. 
Tools would last about two hours. If the specification were cut in 
half, tools could be used about 10 or 15 minutes - an impossible 
condition economically. 


3. Effect of reducing a specification tolerance 


This leads toa questionas to what would happen if a specifi- 
cation tolerance were reduced. Our Chart 20 gives a graphical 
analysis. 


Suppose the total tolerance, on some scale, were 140 units. 
Suppose the spread at any one time of production was 40 of these 
units. (Ignore for the moment the cry "you don't need all that 
tolerance". ) 
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Perfectly controlled production would mean that it started with 
the 3 sigma tail of the distribution curve just touching the left hand 
tolerance and continued until it crossed the graph and the opposite 

tail just touched the opposite tolerance. This could just as well be 
shown by the centers of the two curves. The operating range would 
be 100 units. 






















Now suppose that the tolerance were cut in half. The secondary 
position of the curve is now moved so that the 3 sigma tail touches 
the new tolerance only 70 units away from the first. The center 
distance is only 30 units. Halving the tolerance has cut the operating 
range by 70%. 


The illustration only gives a tolerable condition for tool and 
mold wear situation. Each specific problem depends on the relation 
between the sigmas and the tolerance. 


4. Control Charts 


Much mention has been made of control charts, and Chart 21 
gives a typical chart. Its function is to help keep production ona 
steady keel by analyzing for trends and for causes of deviation not 
inherent in the process itself. 


The control chart, as such, does not show a specification limit. 
Specifications are for individuals - control charts deal in the 
averages of small samples. Some means must be provided to tie 
the two together. 


AN ACTUAL PRODUCTION CONTROL CHART 
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The several methods of doing this result in what is known as 
"modified" control limits. Either the specification is changed (for 
working purposes only) into a specification for the average of the 
sample size, or a secondary line is placed on the control chart 
giving a limiting position of the average of the sample, just as for 
tool wear. In either event this is accomplished by subtracting an 
amount from the specification maximum, or adding to the minimum. 
Usually this is approximately the difference between 3 sigma of the 
population and 3 sigma of the average of the sample. 


MODIFIED CONTROL LDCTS 
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5. Process Capability 


My last point is most important of all - the study of process 
capability in relation to specification. It is so important that any 
kind of complete treatment is too much for this paper. Fundamentally, 
it is a study of the several phases of variation in production with the 
view of finding if it will meet specifications. It includes a study of 
the following: 


Variation of the individual sampling. 
Instrument error 
Sampling error 
Inspector variation 
Variation of the product at any one moment of 
time. 
Variation of the product from one time of pro- 
duction to another time. 
Variation between multiple or parallel machines. 
Variation from one production run to another. 











One method of handling this has become known as the SPAN 
capability method, which takes its initials from the words "Systematic 
Procedure for Attaining Necessary capability". Itisa statistical 
procedure, not too complex, but definitely systematic which can be 
applied. (5) 


Many of you are possibly "lost", statistically, by this time, even 
though I have purposely avoided details, each of which would have 
been a discussion in itself. You may be inclined to "skip the whole 
idea"'. Such inertia is one of the problems of today - it leads to lack 
of understanding and to futile disagreement. Let me urge you to 
investigate the statistical method of "finding the facts before setting 
the specifications". Its use will save thousands of dollars of 
unnecessary loss - your money and others' money. 


Summing up this paper, the correctness of a specification is 
determined by the mathematical relationships between use and pro- 
duction, together with cost. Specifications fundamentally should be 
based on fact. The facts must be known first. They must come from 
a study of the product, of its use, and of its production. Ome of 
these three considerations alone, or any pair, is not enough. There- 
fore, correct specifications mean an open, cooperative effort by 
maker and consumer. Each must be conversant with the problems 
of the other and both must be willing to study the overall problem. 


Finally, "Specifications are not rubber bands - to be stretched 


when necessary, then a little wider, and a little wider, until the 
whole structure falls". 
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STATISTICAL QUALITY CONTROL IN AUTOMOTIVE STAMPING PRODUCTION 


J. Mehalek 
The Budd Company 


When I took on the task of determining what was being ne in 
the application of "Statistical Quality Control in Automotive Stamp- 
ing Production” I kmew how we controlled quality at Budd's. I also 
knew how it was done in some of the other automotive manufacturing 
plants, but I did not mow what the entire industryws doing. 


In the mre than fifty years and three major conflicts that 
the Automotive Industry have experienced, they proceeded to grow 
without any real major setbacks, so that today they stand collective- 
ly as the largest single manufacturing industry of a consumer pro- 
duct. It only stands to reason that under these conditions they 
must have good sound systems of quality control. 


In studying these systems of quality control still referred to 
in the major portion of the industry as "inspection", it was learned 
that in a number of cases a method had developed that is peculiar to 
that industry in the stamping of automotive parts. This system, 
based on the thought of the older school, that if a job is: 


(a) Well designed 

(b) Properly engineered 

(c) Qrrectly planned 

(d) Satisfactorily constructed 

(e) And initially checked and 0.K.'d 
(f) Inspection isn't necessary. 


It can be readily seen that this essentially is a form of con- 
trol - control of the functions that can possibly cause difficulties, 
thereby preventing such difficulties. Although this did not always 
work, it is surprising to see how often it did, and can be credited 
with the earlier successes of the industry where quality and produc- 
tion were concerned. As with all industries, as the product became 
more complex and production problems more demanding, the system of 
quality control generated into a system of inspection and re-work, 
and finally quality control with the use of records and statis tics, 
although it is not referred to in thie manner. 


Fifteen of the major automobile manufacturers and automtive 
stamping plants were contacted for information in regard to their 
application of Statistical Quality Control in automotive stampings. 
Returns were received from seven. To avoid comparisons of either 
the response to the questionaire or methods of application, no ref- 
erence will be made to these companies to distinguish one from the 
other, than to list their names for assistance credit at the end of 
the paper. 


The information requested was as follows: 
1. Initial application - date 


2. Type of application - product 
3. Wether application directly controlled press operations, 
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and/or product of same. 
4. Method of charting and control 
5. Results and summary 
6. Copies of charts 
7. Pictures of operations, if possible 


You can readily see if there had been 100% response what a beau- 
tiful statistical report could have been given on the subject. With- 
out it we will use the information received to give you some idea of 
what is being done and how. 


By turning the clock back a few years we can see just how the 
present methods of quality control evolved. In going back, many names 
were encountered of those who had pioneered in the early applications 
ef inspection and quality control in the automotive stamping field. 


Previous to the mid-thirties, detailed drawings on auto stamp- 
ings were accepted by the manufacturers and immediately used in mak- 
ing wood mdels which in turn were used in making dies, templates and 
other tools. These models were seldom checked by the Inspection De- 
partment. The result was that any error in the mdel became an error 
in the die or fixture built to that mdel, resulting in stampings 
that were wrong and would not assemble properly. About 1933 this was 
changed so that all mdels were checked by the Inspection Department 
before releasing for die or template building, or any other use. 


About the same time lists of complaints were published and dis- 
tributed to the shops, with hourly checks being made on the material 
coming off the lines to see if corrections were made. This was not 
exactly accepted by the production people with open arms, but when 
understood and results shown, they went along with the idea. This 
led to the next step - the "Check Off System" which has proved quite 
satisfactory through the years, being continued in use today in an 
improved form. The "Check Off System” uses a form covering a major 
part, upon which is detailed all the important dimensions with pro- 
visions for indicating the condition of any particular dimena on. 
These reports were then used in the acceptance or rejection of the 
materiel in question. They were then examined by the person in charge 
of inspection who would initiate the necessary action to correct the 
existing conditions. 


Although even today charts do not predominate in the automotive 
stamping operations, facts are so organized as to give the var ious 
key personnel (Managers, Superintendents, Chief Inspectors) a con- 
tinuous comprehensive picture of conditions and quality standards as 
they exist, in a manner to meet any requirements of the management. 
Statistics are compiled on acceptances, charges, costs, scrap, etc. 
being fed into automatic recording calculators and broken down in 
such manner as to be available for managerial purposes. 


To better appreciate the Quality Control Function of an Auto- 
motive Stamping Plant, one must understand the problems peculiar to 
this method of manufacture and the means used for its control, 


There are two distinct variables to be contended with in the 
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ing these parte, One condition changes so rapidly and the 
other so slowly that the usual statistical methods of an 

"Xk" and "R" chart or even the "P chart can be of little use 

after an initial survey. 


This does not mean that there is no reliability program in 
effect in press shops. The various companies have their own methods 
of approach to this problem, usually done on a sampling basis. One 
of the cooperating companies use a "Check Off Sheet” for major stamp- 
ings and sub-assemblies and developed a beautiful and effective "Bar 
Chart" indicating a very decided improvement in their pro duct. 


We can use the following as an axample of a reliability program 
that can be considered as in general use with automotive stamping 
plants. 


After die try-out and a detailed first piece inspection of the 
stamping resulting in acceptance and approval to start the rm, per- 
iodic checks of the stamping are made at regular intervals, This may 
be done with jigs and fixtures or just templates, depending on the 
requirements. The information gathered by this check is recorded on 
charts or check sheets (similar to those mentioned before, detailing 
all the major dimensions) indicating the progress of the job. From 
past experience changes are so gradual that a run is usually complet- 
ed before any appreciable change takes place. In fact, a number of 
runs or the entire job may be completed without any appreciable change. 


Where there is an indication of trouble such as the constant 
breaking or wearing of punches or the washing of a radius, that can 
be pinned down to a definite cycle, a study is made by charting the 
time cycle to determine the best time for corrective action to mini- 
mize time loss due to maintenance. When possible this change will be 
made during the nearest break period to the end of the cycle, so that 
there is no interference to production or reduction in the st ndards 
of quality. Prior to this system, changes were only made after the 
creation of defective material, which entailed sorting out of the de- 
fective parts and subsequent re-wrk. This simple control method 


eliminates the additional expense of time and manpower for corrective 
n. 


There are times when an inspection check of the stamping may 
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and/or product of same. 
4. Method of charting and control 
5. Results and summary 
6. Cpies of charts 
7. Pictures of operations, if possible 


You can readily see if there had been 100% response what a beau- 
tiful statistical report could have been given on the subject. With- 
out it we will use the information received to give you some idea of 
what is being done and how. 


By turning the clock back a few years we can see just how the 
present methods of quality control evolved. In going back, many names 
were encountered of those who had pioneered in the early applications 
of inspection and quality control in the automotive stamping field. 


Previous to the mid-thirties, detailed drawings on auto stamp- 
ings were accepted by the manufacturers and immediately used in mak- 
ing wood mdels which in turn were used in making dies, templates and 
other tools. These models were seldom checked by the Inspection De- 
partment. The result was that any error in the mdel became an error 
in the die or fixture built to that model, resulting in stampings 
that were wrong and wuld not assemble properly. About 1933 this was 
changed so that all mdels were checked by the Inspection Department 
before releasing for die or template building, or any other use. 


About the same time lists of complaints were published and dis- 
tributed to the shops, with hourly checks being made on the material 
coming off the lines to see if corrections were made. This was not 
exactly accepted by the production people with open arms, but when 
understood and results shown, they went along with the idea. This 
led to the next step - the "Check Off System" which has proved quite 
satisfactory through the years, being continued in use today in an 
improved form. The "Check Off System” uses a form covering a major 
part, upon which is detailed all the important dimensions with pro- 
visions for indicating the condition of any particular dimendai on. 
These reports were then used in the acceptance or rejection of the 
material in question. They were then examined by the person in charge 
of inspection who would initiate the necessary action to correct the 
existing conditions. 


Although even today cherts do not predominate in the automotive 
stamping operations, facts are so organized as to give the var ious 
key personnel (Managers, Superintendents, Chief Inspectors) a con- 
tinuous comprehensive picture of conditions and quality standards as 
they exist, in a manner to meet any requirements of the management. 
Statistics are compiled on acceptances, charges, costs, scrap, etc. 
being fed into automatic recording calculators and broken down in 
such manner as to be available for managerial purposes. 


To better appreciate the Quality Control Function of an Auto- 
motive Stamping Plant, one must understand the problems peculiar to 
this method of manufacture and the means used for its control. 


There are two distinct variables to be contended with in the 


manufacture of stampings: 


1. The sudden change of quality which would be illustrated 
in a histogram by @ sudden shift of the bell shaped curve 
to one side or the other. This could be caused bya bro- 
ken tool, such as punch, shear edge of a blanking die, etc. 


2. Then there is the gradual change of quality that wuld re- 
sult in the broadening of the base of the bell shaped curve 
of the histogram. This being due to normal wear of the 
tools and would be so very gradual it would not be notice- 
able on any normal run and perhaps not even during the life 
of the job. The exception being on heavy gauge automotive 
structurals such as chassis frames, where radii washout 
more rapidly due to the tremendous forces required for form- 
ing these parte, One condition changes so rapidly and the 
other so slowly that the usual statistical methode of an 
"X" and "R" chart or even the "P chart can be of little use 
after an initial survey. 


This does not mean that there is no reliability program in 
effect in press shops. The various companies have their own methods 
of approach to this problem, usually done on a sampling basis. One 
of tne cooperating companies use a "Check Off Sheet” for major stamp- 
ings and sub-assemblies and developed a beautiful and effective "Bar 
Chart" indicating a very decided improvement in their pro duct. 


We can use the following as an example of a reliability program 
that can be considered as in general use with automtive stamping 
plants. 


After die try-out and a detailed first piece inspection of the 
stamping resulting in acceptance and approval to start the rum, per- 
iodic checks of the stamping are made at regular intervals. This may 
be done with jigs and fixtures or just templates, depending on the 
requirements, ‘The information gathered by this check is recorded on 
charts or check sheets (similar to those mentioned before, detailing 
all the major dimensions) indicating the progress of the job. From 
past experience changes are so gradual that a run is usually complet- 
ed before any appreciable change takes place. In fact, a number of 
runs or the entire job may be completed without any appreciable change. 


Where there is an indication of trouble such as the constant 
breaking or wearing of punches or the washing of a radius, that can 
be pinned down to a definite cycle, a study is made by charting the 
time cycle to determine the best time for corrective action to mini- 
mise time loss due to maintenance, When possible this change will be 
made during the nearest break period to the end of the cycle, so that 
there is no interference to production or reduction in the st ndards 
of quality. Prior to this system, changes were only made after the 
creation of defective material, which entailed sorting out of the de- 
fective parts and subsequent re-wrk. This simple control method 


olsetantes the additional expense of time and manpower for corrective 
on. 


There are times when an inspection check of the stamping may 
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not reveal some of the details of difficulties to be encountered in 
assembling. This may be due to stampings being made to opposite ex- 
tremes of tolerance, metal springback or just the close tolerances 
to which it is necessary to make the part. As the Automobile Indus- 
try is built around mass production, which in turn requires ease of 
assembly, considerable concern is shown when this condition takes 
place. 


To cope with this situation the automobile stamping industry 
have designed special inspection and checking fixtures. These at 
times become very complicated and may accomodate the parts for an 
entire body or chassis in such manner that the parts can be checked 
in their relative car positions, This aleo simulates assembly oper- 
ations and proves the assembly of the parts. Again your "Check 
Sheet” comes into play to record the result of an inspection check. 
These inspection checks are made at regular intervals, the results 
being recorded and plotted to indicate any trends. When there are 
indications toward deviations, that if permitted to continue would be 
cause for rejection or cause difficulty in assembly, corrective action 
is taken. These corrections are usually made during a down period to 
keep production losses to a minimum, which makes it so vital to be 
able to anticipate any possible deviations. When a sudden deviation 
takes place, due to a tool breakdown, immediate action is necessary 
te correct the condition. If this is not possible, these parts are 
put aside and corrected. You can rest assured that this isn't per- 
mitted to happen very often, as it would greatly increase the cost of 
the product. These controls are very effective in keeping such in- 
cidents to a minimum. 


When one stops to consider the number of mating parts and match- 
ing holes that in turn must be matched or mated with parts possibly 
from other sources of supply, such as other shops or companies, your 
quality control must be good. This ability to accomplish this con- 
trol was not attained by simple inspection procedures, but by the 
use of endless records, otherwise called statistics. Accumlating 
and organising these facts to realize the potentialities of a manu- 
facturing process, to know how close these parts may be held. Natur- 
ally, this being done not alone by quality control, but with the aid 
of Engineering Planning, Tooling and last but not least, the Press 
Shop Personnel. To realize the effectiveness of this program one 
only has to look back a few years when the permissable tolerance in 
stampings was 1/32" and sometimes mre. Today it isn't rareto have 
these tolerances held to 1/64" and even less. 


The quality control of automotive stampings does not end in the 
press shop but carries on to the assembly floor where a very close 
surveillance is kept over the condition of stampings in relation to 
their ease of assembly. Reports on assembly conditions giving diffi- 
culty are directed back to the press shop, where the tools are care- 
fully re-checked and the parts are again checked to the piece drawing. 
When the tools and the parts check satisfactorily and there is no ex- 
planation for the trouble in assembly, Engineering is called into the 
picture to make a study of the problem, effecting an engineering 
change, should it be necessary, to correct the difficulty. 


The problems of the quality control function in assembly differ 


@ great deal from those of the press shop. It is in assembly where 
the most work has been done in the statistical quality control field. 
With the large number of manual operations in assembling, such as 
welding and finishing, the necessity for non-destructive testing, and 
the checking of such intangibles as metal finish, have provided a 
fertile field for sampling techniques, control charts, qualiy rating 
factors and other devices permitting the use of pyschological and vis- 
ual aides. They have in most cases proved satisfactory as indicated 
by the papers and publicity covering the subject, but this is another 
story and should be handled as a separate presentation. 


Summarizing this paper on the application of Statistical Qual- 
ity Control in Automotive Stamping Production, let us see what we 
have. 


Generally speaking, statistics are used in the applicati on of 
quality control in press shops, but not in the sense, as stati stical 
quality control people recognize these applications. 


We may ask ourselves why? 
Can it be that the potential of application is limited due to: 


1. Materisl control handled by other than the Press Shop, 
such as, the laboratory or receiving inspection. 


2. Tools, nature of them reduces variables to a minimun, 
requiring little attention after initial check and 
acceptance; wear being negligible in the normal appli- 
cation of those tools. 


3, Inspection Ontrols 


(a) Detailed initial inspection providing for 
initial close control, assuring satisfac- 
tory tooling. 


(b>) Periodic sampling, with use of intricate 
gauges and fixtures, simulating end use 
of the product, plus report of results. 


(c) Liaison system between press shop and 
assembly floor, assuring satisfactory 
application of the parts. 


Can we say that Management has not been sold in the use of 
Statistical Quality Control in press shops, when we know its use has 
been adopted in assembly operations and has been used on occasion, 
in the production of stampings. 


These questions and others can probably be best answered by 


you, particularly those of you who have a direct association with 
automotive press shop operations. 
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QUALITY CONTROL IN THE MANUFACTURE OF FIIM COATED MAGNET WIRE 


W. E. Bramer 
John A. Roebling's Sons Corporation 


Before we begin to discuss the use of Quality Control Techniques in 
the manufacture of Film Coated Magnet Wire let us take a few minutes to 
look at the product in general. The Electronic Industry and the motor 
and transformer industries have progressed so fast, during the past de- 
cade, that the quality requirements for this Magnet Wire are now far in 
excess of those necessary a few years ago. For example — the manv- 
facturer in these fields is reouired to wind many turns of magnet wire 
into a highly restricted area; therefore the overall diameter and the 
inherent size variability of the wire become increasingly important. 
Again, the manufacturer is continually required to produce smaller and 
smaller equipment and still keep his quality ratings at the same level. 
His ability to do this depends largely on his ability to obtain high 
dielectric strength magnet wire; in fact, for this particular end use, 
a wire with a dielectric strength far in excess of specification re- 
quirements of 1 few years ago is a prereouisite,. 


In order to produce a finished product with a quality level well in 
excess of general specification requirements, it is necessary to start 
with the raw material and to control the processes carefully at each 
manufacturing point, as the transition from incoming raw material to 
outgoing finished material progresses, 


One of our first applications of Statistical Quality Control Tech- 
niques at John A. Roebling's Sons Corporation was to control the manu- 
facture of Hot Rolled Copper Rods. This control was established about 
ten years ago and has since been extended to cover the entire manu- 
facture of Magnet Wire. We are happy to be able to share our experi- 
ences in this field with you. 


The raw material from which Magnet Wire is made first enters our 
plant in the form of "Copper Wire Bar", which is purchased from 
several reputable copper refineries, and is subjected to a routine 
visual inspection before being released for production. The copper 
wire bar is loaded on special conveyors and delivered to the "Rod Mill" 
where it is hot rolled into "Copper Rods" of the required diameter 
(usually 5/16" or 3/8") in coils of 2k" I.D., weighing about 250 lbs. 
each, Upon delivery to the "Wire Mill" these coils are first cleaned 
in a sulphuric acid solution to remove all scale and then dipped in a 
soap solution to aid in the wire drawing operation. The cleaned rod 
is first shaved, to remove any surface imperfections, then cold drawn 
to the required size (annealing in process if required) and sent to the 
Enamel Shop where it is covered with successive coats of enamel or 
varnish as the order may specify and placed on reels, spools, or in 
drums for shipment, 


So much for a general review of the manufacturing process. Now 
let us review it more slowly and see how Quality Control Techniques 
help, at strategic processing spots, to produce a finished material 
that surpasses specification requirements. 


INCOMING INSPECTION — The incoming inspection of the Copper Wire 
Bar is quite routine. The bars are examined visually for surface 
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imperfections and pouring defects, particularly high rolled edges that 
would be injurious to the rod surface after hot rolling. Records are 
kept and the Quality Level of the hot rolled rods produced from wire bar 
from the various refineries are compared with the incoming inspection 
findings. 


ROD MILL — The transition from copper wire bar to hot rolled 
copper rods is accomplished by heating the copper wire bar to approxi- 
mately 1700°F in a long furnace, under a reducing atmosphere, and then 
hot rolling it through a number of rolling passes. This operation 
reduces it in cross section and elongates it in length by a series of 
oval, diamond, and square shaped passes to the final round rolling pass, 
called the finishing pass, which produces the hot rolled rod of the size 
required, 


For a number of years prior to the introduction of Quality Control 
Techniques into our Rod Mill we used an inspection procedure whereby 
we took samples from each of the four finishing reels at specified 
intervals, and after twisting and examining the samples, graded them 
into class one, two, or three depending on the number and degree of 
imperfections noted. An attempt was made to use only class one rods 
for Magnet Wire end use, class two for high grade strands and fine wire, 
and to divert class three rods into line wire or other non-critical end 
uses, 


In 1948 the amount of class three rod produced began to increase 
alarmingly and by June of that year was averaging nearly 25%. About 
that time we were becoming seriously interested in starting a Quality 
Control program but did not know just where to begin. The Hot Rolled 
Rod situation was becoming quite serious, so: that became the starting 
point. 


Using dead data, and for the moment calling class three rods de- 
fective material, we worked out a Percent Defective Chart on a daily 
basis and established control limits around the monthly average of the 
daily percent defective. We fully realized that we were taking cer— 
tain liberties with pure statistics, in as much as the daily lot sizes 
were different and we were ignoring this difference. Our main purpose 
was the correction of a bad situation and from this simple beginning 
we have learned that the simplest approach, not always statistically 
pure but at least understood by the rank and file, often pays the 
highest quality dividend. Our next step was to discuss this chart 
thoroughly with the operating personnel in the Rod Mill and to erect 
a large control chart, which was posted daily, where everyone connected 
with the Rod Mill could see it. Daily percent defectives which were 
within the control limits established from the operation of the previous 
month were posted in green. Percent defectives falling above the 
upper control limit were posted in red and those below the lower control 
limit were posted in yellow. As regards to the use of the chart, the 
operating personnel were requested to do only three things. First, if 
the daily percent defective fell within the established control limits, 
regardless of the level, they were to continue operations with no 
changes. Second, if the daily percent defective fell above the upper 
control limit, they were to do all in their power to locate the cause 
of the trouble and to correct it. Third, if the daily percent de—- 
fective fell below the lower control limit, they were to attempt to 
determine the reason for the exceptionally good run and to make such 
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processing changes as might be necessary to take advantage of it in the 
future. They were assured that if this plan was followed faithfully 
the percent defective would be lowered each month until it reached a 
state of control which would represent the inherent quality level of 
that particular mill and operators. By October the percent defective 
had dropped to 8% and later to about 2-1/2% where it has remained. As 
a result of this, the quality level of the mill was raised to the point 
that it was no longer necessary to segregate the rods for various end 
uses. The entire personnel in the Rod Mill became very quality 
conscious and other manufacturing units, which had been following the 


procedure with interest, began to request Quality Control programs of 
their own, 


WIRE MILL — There are, of course, many problems which present them- 
selves in a wire mill. If we concentrate on Magnet Wire we find that 
the surface and gauge of the finished wire are both of prime importance, 
Assuming good wire mill practice, the surface is largely dependent on 
the quality of the hot rolled rods from which the wire is drawn and we 
have already seen how Quality Control can be used to advantage to hold 
the quality level of this product at a high level. The diameter or 
gauge of the finished wire is also vitally important and we would like 
to share with you our experiences in the use of very simple Quality 
Control techniques to control the diameter of this wire within limits 
more restrictive than specification requirements. 


We were well aware that certain customers for Magnet Wire were 
desirous of obtaining a wire with a closer gauge tolerance than general 
product specification limits. We were also alert to the economic fact 
that when a product which is sold by the foot, is made from raw material 
which is purchased by the pound, it is to the manufacturer's financial 
advantage to produce as many feet of finished product per pound of raw 
material as possible. While this does not pertain to Magnet Wire it 
is true of many products in the insulated conductor field, and all 
producers realize the advantage to be had in holding the gauge of in- 
dividual wires and strands as close to specification minimum as 
possible, without suffering costly rejections by violating these 
minimum requirements. 


The question was asked many times in our organization, "Can we 
produce a copper wire with only one half the variation in diameter as 
that allowed by industry specifications?" Some answered this question 
in the affirmative and some in the negative, but all were guessing to 
a large extent. Their answers were based on their individual opinions 
of what could be done, but were not founded on the facts of the case. 


Our second step in this particular Quality Control program was to 
determine just how close the diameter of the basic copper wire could 
be held, using the present equipment, without unduly increasing the 
manufacturing cost. 


A process capability study was made on a small group of four wire- 
drawing machines, drawing finished wire, to determine the degree of 
variability inherent in the process as regards to the gauge of the wire 
produced. As in the case of the Rod Mill this was done using the 
simplest of Quality Control techniques — in this case the average and 
range chart, Our approach was to take a sample of wire from each of 
the four machines at regular intervals, gauge the samples, average the 
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diameters, and plot the average and range on a control chart. Ina 
relatively short time it was learned that the eouipment was entirely 
capable of producing wire within industry specification limits, but was 
incapable of holding it to one half of these tolerances. We extended 
our experimental work and studied samples taken from individual machines 
in the group, instead of from the group as a whcle, and found that while 
some machines were capable of maintaining the desired tolerance, others 
were not. In addition, we were quite surprised to learn that one of the 
machines was producing wire which was not entirely within current 
specification limits and was responsible for some of the finished wire 
rejections we had been experiencing. 


From this short and inexpensive study it was learned that: 1. The 
present process, assuming a slight modification on the one machine, was 
capable of maintaining industry tolerances; 2. The present process was 
not capable of producing wire to the doubly restrictive tolerance 
Cesired; and 3. There was a good indication that if further investiga~ 
tion was made and additional expense incurred in refining the process 
it. would be ouite probable that these restrictive tolerances could be 
maintained. 


Following this process capability study a meeting was held at which 
it was decided to modify the process slightly and to hold the total 
product within the lower three quarters of the existing specification. 
Average and range charts were immediately set up on this product and 
we began producing wire with an average diameter in the lower half of 
the existing specifications and the upper and lower controls set so that 
no wire would fall below the minimum specification and only a very small 
percentage would fall above the commercial specification nominal. 


The decision made at that meeting was based on fact, not someones 
opinion, and was proven by the uniformity of the product produced from 
that time on. As a result of this, we have not only lowered manv- 
facturing costs, by reducing rejects and obtaining more conductor 
footage per pound of copper on many items, but at the same time have 
supplied our Magnet Wire customers with a product which is more 
completely designed to their special reauirements. 


Thus far in our discussion, all that has been discussed could well 
be said about copper wire in general, drawn for any end use. The 
material destined for the Enamel Shop is finished on reels or spools of 
appropriate size. These spools or reels are paper wrapped and packed 
on skids for delivery to the next and final processing operation. 


ENAMEL SHOP — Let us take a few moments to look at a typical Enamel 
Shop operation. Basically the main purpose of the process is to apply 
a thin, smooth film of insulating varnish or enamel, as the case may be, 
to the surface of the copper wire. Normally the dielectric strength is 
proportionate to the thickness of film and both are of vital importance 
to the user. The insulating film is applied by repeated passes of the 
wire thru a varnish applicator. Dies control the thickness of the 
coating. The coated conductor passes thru the baking oven where the 
enamel or varnish is thoroughly cured and returns to the applicator for 
the required number of successive coats. 


There are three basic sizes of equipment which we have in general 
use today to cover the wide field of sizes used. We refer to the iarge 
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enameling machine and baking oven, generally known as the "M Machine", 
which normally handles sizes ranging from #8 to #23 A.W.G. We next 

have the intermediate group, known as the "I Machines", handling sizes 
from #23 to #32 A.W.C. and also the fine wire group, better known as 

the "F Machines", which are capable of handling sizes from #32 to #lL 
A.W.G. The basic operation of the three machine groups is the same, 
consisting of alternating cycles of coating and baking. The "M" and the 
"I" machines operate vertically, and the thickness of film is controlled 
by sizing dies, The "F" machines operate horizontally and the thickness 
of film is controlled by a rotating rod which has been grooved to per— 
mit the proper amount of varnish to flow on the wire, and by a close 
control of the viscosity of the enamel or varnish, The "M" and "I" 

type machines are eouipped with a high temperature, neutral atmosphere, 
annealing chamber which softens the wire prior to the coating cycle, 
whereas; the "F" type machine depends solely on the heat in the baking 
oven for the softening effect. 


In connection with the final stage in the manufacture of Film 
Coated Magnet Wire there are several very important characteristics 
which must be watched carefully and controlled within close limits. 
Statistical Quality Control has proven to be of great value in main- 
taining the cuality level of this product on a high standard. 


The vitally important characteristics of Magnet Wire fall into two 
categories: vis, Physical and Electrical. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 
1. Gauge 


a. Conductor size — generally referred to as the bare wire 
diameter, is vitally important. Too small a conductor 
size may be responsible for high rejections on the part 
of the coil winder, due to high electrical resistance; 
and conversely, if the diameter of the conductor is on the 
high side of the size tolerance the coil winder may not 
be able to wind the required number of turns of wire into 
the highly restricted space allowed him by the coil 
designer or user. 


b. Thickness of film — normally referred to as insulation 
buildup, is also vitally important. A wire with minimum 
insulation buildup may well meet general industry 
specification, but a coil wound from this wire may fail 
under an electrical voltage surge test applied to the 
finished coil or motor. On the other hand too high an 
insulation buildup may render it impossible for the coil 
winder to hold his finished product within required size 
restrictions. 


c. Overall Diameter — commonly referred to as 0.D., is equally 
important as it is a combination of the above mentioned 
dimensions and is of vital importance to the coil winder 
in maintaining finished coil dimensions within size 
restrictions. 


2. Softness — We all recognize copper to be one of the softer 
metals, Strangely enough the degree of softness plays a very 
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important part in the use of magnet wire in coil winding. The 
coils produced by the coil winder are not all round and 
cylindrical. Some are square and some rectangle. Some are 
wound as skeins, similar to yarn, and then positioned into 
coils. Some are quite sharp at the corners and some are 
nicely rounded, All this variability in coil size and shape 
imposes a definite degree-of-softness requirement on the wire 
from which the coil is made. The magnet wire must be soft 
enough to conform closely to the core, or basic shape of the 
coil, under many varying winding conditions of speed and ter- 
sion. It must be capable of withstanding bending at high speed 
around sharp angles and stay put with little or no spring back, 
for as it can be readily seen, the accumulated spring back 
from numerous layers of coil winding would result in mushy, 
oversized coils unsuitable for their reauired end use. On the 
other hand, if the magnet wire is too soft, any unusual in- 
crease in the winding tension during coil winding will place 
the wire under a strain greater than the elastic limit of the 
wire and the diameter may be reduced, pulled down as we call 
it in the mill, to a point where the electrical resistance of 
the finished coil may be raised beyond specification limits. 
Modern high speed winding eouipment has imposed more critical 
demands on the magnet wire producer in the past few years than 
ever before. These machines are extremely intricate and pass 
the wire over numerous small sheaves and guides to the coiling 
head thus reouiring a uniformly soft and well spooled wire for 
efficient operation. Most users of magnet wire stress their 
requirement for extremely soft wire, however the manufacturer 
who knows his product, and is conversant with the use to which 
it will be put, will produce a wire that is neither too hard 
nor too soft, but just right for the individual customers end 
use, 


FIECTRICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


1. Dielectric Strength — The ability of the insulating film on the 
magnet wire to withstand voltages far above specification re- 
ouirements, in the form of surge voltages, is highly impor—- 
tant. to the coil winder. All other things being eoual the 
dielectric strength is in proportion to the thickness of in 
sulating film. We have already learned of the importance of 
the space factor which makes it advisable to hold diameter 
and film thickness to a minimum; therefore, the processing 
must be adeonately controlled so that the maximum dielectric 
strength is maintained with a minimum film thickness. 


2. Continuity — The complete envelopment of the wire by the in- 
sulating film, with no pinholes, voids, cracks or openings 
which might cause an electrical short in the finished product, 
is of vital importance to the coil winder. Industry speci- 
fications allow a maximum of 15 pinholes or discontinuities 
per one hundred feet of length. If the manufacture is to enjoy 
a carefree existence, if such is possible, the process must so 
be controlled that the coil winder will receive material with 
a minimun of discontinuities throughout the entire length. 


The requirements of the industry specifications referred to thus 
far lend themselves nicely to Statistical Quality Control Technioues and 
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we have profited greatly from their use. There are also mechanical, 
thermal and chemical requirements of the specification, such as tests 
for solubility, aging, adhesion, etc., which do not lend themselves so 
readily to these techniques. These characteristics are dependent on 
the raw materials used and on the basic manufacturing process. Once 
the raw material and the process standard are established and are 
compatible, there is little variability encountered and the process, 
in this respect, can be controlled by small sample sizes taken at 
extended intervals. 


In setting up a Quality Control program in the Enamel Shop the 
first problem was to work out a suitable sampling plan. As it is 
frequently necessary to run more than one size on a machine at a time, 
the unit lot, for sampling purposes, was designated as a particular 
size running on a given machine during a specified period of time. The 
plan decided upon was to take four samples from every machine in 
operation and if there was more than one size or grade of magnet wire 
running on a particular machine, four samples were taken from each 
different size or grade, The samples were taken at specified time 
intervals, by the process inspectors working on the floor, and were sent 
to the tester working in the control laboratory. Upon receiving the 
samples the testers responsibility is to test all samples received for: 


1. Gauge 
a. Overall diameter 
b. Bare cupper diameter 
ce. Insulation buildup (by subtraction) 


2. Softness 
3. Dielectric Strength 
4. Continuity (if size reouires) 


The results of these tests are then analysed and plotted statis- 
tically, on simple average and range charts, and the results are made 
available immediately to the Production Department to enable them to 
control the process satisfactorily. An individual control chart is 
kept for each size and grade of wire manufactured and, although a 
particular size has not been made for some time, the previous chart will 
be removed from the file, and added to, when that size next appears on 
the production schedule. In this manner we have a continuous ouality 
record of all wire manufactured, by size and grade, showing the ouality 
level of each manufacturing run with relation to any other run of like 
material and also a record of the quality level from day to day within 
any production run. As the date of manufacture appears on all reels, 
spools and shipping containers it is possible to check the quality 
level at which the particular item was produced, even after delivery to 
a warehouse or customers plant. In addition to the testing referred 
to above for control chart purposes, the samples are checked further 
for complete compliance with industry requirements such as aging, 
solubility, adhesion, etc., at the start of each production run and also 
at a designated time on a weekly basis. 


In this discussion we have elaborated only on that phase of the 
inspection activity in the manufacturing process which deals with 
statistical quality control. In addition to obtaining samples for the 
statistical control of the product our process inspectors are constantly 
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circulating around the production department and are continually 
checking the product as it is being produced, Our regular inspection 
organization consists of Process Inspectors, who have the responsi- 
bility of checking the product during manufacture, and Finished Goods 
Inspectors, who are located at strategic shipping points and are 
charged with the responsibility of checking the product immediately 
prior to shipment to a customer or to another division of the Roebling 
Corporation. These Process and Finished Goods Inspectors, paid on a 
weekly salary basis and represented by a white collar local of the 
United Steelworkers of America — CIO, report to their respective 
Divisional Head Inspector, who is a managerent representative under the 
direction of the Chief Inspector. The entire Inspection Department 
reports through the Chief Inspector to the Vice President in charge of 
Engineering and is thus completely divorced from the Production 
Division. 


In connection with the production and end use of magnet wire and 
related products we have also used ouality control techniques to good 
advantage in making an extensive comparative study of the product 
supplied by the various manufacturers of magnet wire to the general 
trade. This study covered a wide range of sizes in both enamel coated 
and varnished magnet wire as produced by many different mannfacturers. 
The studies showed clearly the ocuality level being maintained by the 
various suppliers and indicated that the larger manufacturers were all 
conversant with the high ouality reouirements of the Magnet Wire user. 
Studies were made on bare wire diameter and overall diameter, 
dielectric strength, continuity and softness, The studies were very 
interesting in that they showed clearly that all major manufacturers 
were attempting to hold their product on the low side of the size 
tolerance and that all (with varying degrees of success, to be sure) 
were attempting to exceed industry specification requirements as re- 
gards to dielectric strength and continuity. The study on softness 
was particularly interesting in that it verified, to a great extent, 
the general comments made by many end users of magnet wire regarding 
the softness of the wire produced by various suppliers. 


Quality Control techniques have been a big help to us not only in 
holding our quality of product at a high level, but have also improved 
our relationship with many of our customers. 


Let me share with you an experience we had a short time ago which 
proved the value of our ouality control program and improved, to a 
great extent, our relations with our customer. One particular morning 
we received a phone call, from one of our larger users of magnet wire, 
advising us of a serious problem that had been referred to them by one 
of their customers, It seemed that certain motors were shorting-out 
in service and indications at the time pointed to the use of defective 
magnet wire as the cause of the trouble. The trouble had not been 
traced to the use of our particular magnet wire but our customer wanted 
us to be alert to the situation. At the time the phone call was re- 
ceived there were several large lots of material in our Shipping 
Department scheduled to be shipped that afternoon to this same 
customer. The cuestions uppermost in our thought were: "Shall we 
ship?" or, "Shall we hold and reinspect?" iie reviewed our ouality 
control records and charts for the period during which the material 
in ouestion had been made and found;it to be equal to our usual high 
standard. On the basis of this we released that material for shipment 
with no further inspection. Wwe also visited our customer, advised him 
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of our decision, and showed him the data and the control charts on which 
we had based our decision. We further advised that while we did not 
believe our material to be the cause of their trouble we would be very 
willing to work with them in their plant or in our own, on their pro- 
cessing or on our own material, until the cause of the trouble had been 
lecated and eliminated. The customer was able to locate the cause of 
the trouble and eliminate it promptly and our wire was in no way in 
volved in the problem, This is just one more proof of the ability of 
simple quality control techniques to save money, to maintain ouality 
standards, and to cement human relations. Under such control, decisions 
which have to be made are based on proven facts and not on mere opinion. 


The use of Quality Control Technicues has done much to help us in 
the manufacture of a high ouality magnet wire. This statement is not 
based on mere opinion, it can be substantiated by the following basic 
facts: 


1. It has raised the cuality level of the product we are manu- 
facturirg. 


2. It has reduced the number of complaints received from customers 
to an extremely low number, 


3. It has reduced the cost of complaints per sales dollar to an 
extremely low figure. 


4. It has improved supplier—customer relations. 

5. It has saved our company money. 

In short, we believe that the use of simple Quality Control Tech- 
nioues, as we have applied them to the manufacture of magnet wire, is 
as necessary to the production of a good product as good raw material, 
good machines and good operators, 

The three M's — good material, good machines and good manpower— 


plus a good Quality Control program are necessary for the efficient 
operation of any process at a high ouality level. 
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QUALITY CONTROL IN THE MANUFACTURE OF AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 





W. Frank Lynn 
Ford Motor Company 


The electric power plant beneath the hood of the modern automobile 
is a remarkable piece of equipment. It produces a steady supply of 
electric energy, delivers it where it is needed, and stores it for future 
use . 


Without this power plant, in fact, the modern car would not be pos- 
sible. We would still be cranking the engine by hand. Lights would be 
produced by oil or gas lamps. Radios, heaters, air conditioning, power 
steering and the many other useful accessories which add to motoring 
pleasure, comfort and safety would be unheard of. Modern transportation, 
with its tremendous impact on our national economy, would still be a far- 
off dream. 


Perhaps it is a little presumptuous to give so much credit to the 
electrical system in the progress the automobile has made, but the fact 
remains that the electrical system is the nerve center without which 
nothing else will function. 


We who are in the business of manufacturing the parts and assemblies 
which go to make up this nerve center thus carry a big responsibility. 
These parts must be dependable. They must stand years of hard use — 
even abuse and neglect — without letting our customer down. That means 
quality must be closely controlled from beginning to end. 


Over the years that Quality Control has been earning its place in 
American industry, the control of quality in the manufacturing processes 
has usually received the lion's share of attention — and perhaps rightly 
so. But in our earnest attempts to keep our manufacturing errors from 
going out the door, through rigid process and end item inspection, we may 
have overlooked something very important. 


We've all heard it said, time and again, "Quality can't be inspected 
into a product — it must be built in!” 


That's only part of the story. Quality can't be built into a prod- 
uct unless it has been designed in. That's the point some of us have 
overlooked. That's where quality must begin — on the designer's draft- 
ing board. And our responsibility for it cannot end until the finished 
product is in the customers' hands. 


Some of you may feel that design matters have little to do with our 
function in Quality Control — that we should leave that to the engineer. 
I feel very strongly that we have a vital interest in proper design, and 
that we should make our voices heard at every opportunity. We must get 
across to our designers the interdependence that exists between their 
job and ours. The finest and most brilliantly conceived design is use- 
less until translated into physical reality. We cannot make that trans- 
lation efficiently unless the designer has taken into full consideration 
the limitations imposed upon us by manufacturing processes and by compe- 
tition. 


Actually, for the most part we have a good working relationship with 
our engineers. The tie between designed quality and manufactured quality 
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seems to be growing a little stronger every year. You might say that the 
engagement has been announced, but the marriage has not yet been consum- 
mated. So it is a little early to tell just what issue will come from 
this union. 


I want to explore this subject of designed quality more fully a lit- 
tle later on; but now let's go to the other side of the picture, to the 
job of building the quality that the engineers have designed into our 
products. 


In the Accessory Division of the Ford Motor Company we manufacture 
the principal equipment which goes into the electrical systems of our 
automotive products (One major exception is the battery.). In this Divi- 
sion we make the bulk of this equipment, including the voltage regulator, 
generator, starter motor, ignition coil, distributor and horn. In this 
discussion we will therefore concentrate on some of the quality control 
techniques applied at our Ypsilanti Plant. 


We are vitally concerned, of course, with a close control of quality 
at the receiving docks. But our receiving inspection techniques are 
probably not appreciably different from those in other industries, and 
there is little point in dwelling on them at any length. We have de- 
parted from the Military Standard sampling plans in some cases, and have 
developed our own Ford plan, which requires a smaller sample number than 
the Military Standard. We feel, and results bear us out, that it gives 
us adequate protection for our requirements, at a lower manpower cost. 


We keep the normal receiving records for each vendor so that we can 
tell at a glance how each one stacks up quality-wise over any given peri- 
od of time. 


Our floor and in-process inspection at Ypsilanti is limited to those 
items which the production operator cannot check, or which would take too 
much of his time. Where it is possible, the production operator is given 
the necessary tcols or gages to do the job, and time for checking is 
allowed in the work standard for the operation. This puts a major re- 
sponsibility for quality parts where it belongs — on the operator. Spot 
checks are taken by floor inspectors on in-process items according to 
predetermined cycles and sizes. These checks are taken often enough to 
give assurance that assemblies will go together. The sample taken for a 
spot check may vary between five and fifty pieces, depending upon the 
part or assembly concerned. 


This dependence upon production checking for so much of the actual 
in-process inspection may seem to indicate that Quality Control has abdi- 
cated some of its obligation and responsibility. Actually, we find the 
reverse is true. Production checking tends to create a greater quality- 
consciousness on the part of production operators, and it reserves to 
Quality Control the analytical and statistical functions, where we feel 
that its efforts should be concentrated. 


The end item sampling at Ypsilanti is concerned primarily with 
function and performance, and in some cases with appearance. I will en- 
large on some of the phases of this important part of our program later. 


All other operations within the Quality Control Department are aimed 


at helping the shop inspector. The Statistical Analysis Section develops 
Inspection Instruction Sheets for each part or assembly so that there 
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will be a consistent inspection pattern to follow. Data sheets which are 
filled out by the inspectors are returned to the statistical section for 
analysis of the trouble spots. 


The Gage Section handles inspection of initial samples of purchased 
parts, and checks machine setups to make sure they are correct before a 
production run is started. 


There are certain checks pertaining to the life and performance of 
electrical equipment that take time to complete, and thus can not be a 
part of the normal end item inspection. This duty falls to the Physical 
Laboratory. The laboratory also analyzes field returns. By means of 
these various tests and analyses, the laboratory may develop information 
concerning field performance that will be helpful in future production. 


Despite all the in-process controls we may wish to install, it is an 
inherent trait of the mass production system that it will invariably have 
short periods of producing sub-standard quality, and some of that produc- 
tion may be passed on to the customer. These sporadic periods can spell 
trouble unless you are governed by an adequate end-item sampling tech- 
nique. This is particularly true in the manufacture of electrical auto- 
motive equipment. A good deal of our Quality Control effort in our 
Ypsilanti Plant as well as throughout our Division has thus been concen- 
trated on our end-item sampling program in order that we may successfully 
fulfill our obligation to our customers. 


With the aid of several slides, I would like to describe how the 
general system functions. 


Slide 1A - Introduction to Our Reporting System 

These forms represent the backbone of our auditing system. The 
first, the Inspection Instruction Sheet, establishes the acceptable 
quality level (A.Q.L.) and outlines the inspector's duties. The second, 
the Quality Control Work Sheet, affords him a rapid method of recording 
his data. The third, the Outgoing Quality Trend Chart, is a simple and 
graphic method of reporting and evaluating the quality level to manage- 
ment and to the customer. 





Let's look at each of these forms individually. 


Slide 2 - Inspection Instruction Sheet (Form 732) 

This form is directed at the inspector. 1t supplies him with the 
necessary information required to operate his station by listing what he 
must check and with what equipment. It lists the characteristics and the 
gage requirements as well as the quality level and frequency of inspec- 
tion. 





The plant Quality Control analyst originates this form. He evalu- 
ates the product and establishes the quality standard which must be main- 
tained to produce an acceptable end item. We attempt to do this in con- 
junction with the customer prior to production. In our case, the custom- 
er is one of our own Company Divisions. However, more often than not, we 
must originate the entire form and establish the quality level, and then 
at a later date arrive at a mutual agreement as to characteristics to be 
sampled and quality level to be maintained. 


In general, this last method is not too great a handicap. We have 
found over a period of time that the discrepancies, if any, are minor in 
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nature and are usually a matter of interpreting a specification which may 
not be clear-cut; for instance, how much burr may be allowed, what is 
flat, how sharp is a sharp corner, and so forth. 


Slide 3 - Work Sheet (Form PEM-7337) 

After furnishing the inspector with a method of inspection, we then 
give him a rapid system of recording the data. The numbers on this sheet 
correspond to the characteristics on the Form 732 so that a quick dash 
mark denotes the occurrence of a defect. Through a simple tabulation he 
may quickly render a decision as to accepting or rejecting the lot. 





At the end of each work shift these sheets are given to the Quality 
Control analyst assigned to the product. From these he may calculate the 
process average of the end item, or of each individual characteristic 
sampled . 


Slide 4 - Outgoing Quality Trend Chart 

This represents the culmination of our reporting system. Itisa 
simple graphic presentation of the history of quality by which persons on 
management level may interpret quality trends of the individual products. 





At the end of each work week the analyst computes the data as re- 
corded on the work sheet. It is then duplicated and copies are sent to 
all management personnel directly concerned with the quality of the par- 
ticular product. 


Summary of Slides 2, 3 and 4 
Once again, let us briefly review. 





Step #1 - Instruction Sheet, sets the quality level and spells out 
the inspector's duties. 


Step #2 - Work Sheet, provides a method for the inspector to record 
the data. 


Step #3 - Trend Chart, provides a reporting and evaluating method 
for Management and, in some cases, the customer. 


This same system, with slight modifications, is used in our receiv- 
ing inspection area. 


In our attempt to develop a standard end-item sampling vrocedure to 
which the entire Division could conform, we found that we could not set 
one pattern for the actual inspection method. For example, let's take 
the generator, which you might say is the heart of your car's electrical 
system. 


Inspection Instructions for the generator assembly list seventeen 
different characteristics that must be checked by the end item inspector. 
Of these, the most vital characteristic is the electrical output. This 
is of such primary importance that it must be checked 100% in process. 
This is done by production fixtures which merely indicate by green and 
red lights that the unit is either satisfactory or below specification. 
If satisfactory, it is placed on a chain conveyor, passed through the 
paint booth, and then sent to the shipping area. There the end-item 


sampling takes place. The units are sample inspected by a variable test- 
er, at a test 5 » and then loaded for transport. 
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Unfortunately, some lots did not pass this sampling inspection and 
the checking capacity of the test stand was only a fraction of the total 
production. It becomes necessary to find a suitable method of screening 
these rejected lots. I would like to emphasize at this point that the 
Production Department must be charged with this screening operation to 
make the program effective. This creates a burden and penalty and, as 
such, serves as an incentive to correct the characteristics causing the 
rejection. 


Another place where we have a 100% checking operation, plus end item 
sampling, is the voltage regulator. The regulator, as you know, controls 
the amount of current the generator produces, and lets it make just 
enough current to meet the operating requirements of the electrical sys- 
tem. Without the regulator, the battery and other electrical units would 
soon be permanently damaged, and would, of course, cease to operate. 


If the generator is the heart of your car's electrical system, then 
certainly the voltage regulator is the brain; it must operate in tempera- 
tures that may range from Death Valley's 120 degrees to 19 below zero or 
lower, such as many states experienced this winter. It must operate 
under varying power loads, from the bare essentials of electric equipment 
found on the standard models to those deluxe jobs with power steering, 
power seats, power window lifts, air conditioning, and so on. The regu- 
letor has to be calibrated within a range that will serve either type of 
car, so that just the right amount of current will be available in either 
case. That means the blue print specifications must be rigidly adhered 
to, or in a short time we are going to have some mighty unhappy customers. 


The regulators are calibrated “hot"; that is, under conditions which 
simulate normal running temperatures. Under these same running tempera- 
tures they are then 100% tested by production checkers, visually and 
electrically. Quality Control then takes its end item sample, consisting 
of twenty-four (24) pieces every half hour. These are put on a series of 
monitor stands, hooked up with a generator of the specified capacity and 
are checked for thirty (30) minutes at normal running temperatures. This 
gives the regulator the same kind of test it would get if placed on a car 
for that length of time. If the regulator is not properly calibrated, it 
will show up in this test. Checks are made for output, reverse current 
and cut in, and for temperature compensation. Lots are time stamped for 
identification, so that the full thirty (30) minute test is assured. 


The same pattern is followed as for the generators: satisfactory 
lots are loaded for shipment, and rejected lots go back to production for 
screening. 


Our end item sampling often helps us straighten out problems en- 
countered in previous operations. Some time ago, in making a frequency 
distribution of the results of our regulator end item check, we found we 
were getting a non-normal distribution. We went back to the 100% produc- 
tion check and broke down the check according to individual operators, 
identifying each one through a color code. We found that the biggest 
share of end item rejects were coming from one certain operator of the 
four who run this check. A second operator showed almost no rejects 
chargeable to her. The other two had about the normal amount to be ex- 
pected. 


We found that Operator A seldom rejected a regulator at her station, 
while Operator B was so extremely critical that she was rejecting 
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practically everything. A thorough discussion and explanation of the 
results we were after served to clear the matter up with Operator B. As 
for Operator A, further investigation showed that she actually could not 
see well enough to read the gage properly. She was transferred to other 
work where sharpness of vision was not so essential. 


We used a similar study to determine the effectiveness of the opera- 
tors doing the calibrating on these regulators. A 15-piece hourly sample 
was taken from the 100% inspection station for each calibrator. Analysis 
of the information showed that one of the nine calibrators checked was 
having between 5% and 12% of her work rejected per day — an average of 
8% for a three-day period. The other eight calibrators had from 2% to 3% 
rejected. 

' he hourly sample indicated that this operator was adjusting from 
the high to the low limits — that is, if she found that the regulators 
she had calibrated for the past hour were near the low limit, she would 
work toward the high limit. She reviewed her work at the 100% inspection 
station more frequently than the other operators in an attempt to stay 
within the limits. Consequently, she was adjusting more often and, 
therefore, was subject to more adjusting errors. The wider distribution 
she was getting was therefore not because of poor workmanship, but be- 
cause of too much changing of her setting point to prevent poor calibra- 
ting. This is one of those rare cases where an over-conscientious per- 
son is breeding a condition she is actually trying to prevent. 


The final solution in this particular case was to transfer this 
operator to a different job where her extra-conscientiousness was an 
asset rather than a handicap. 


Because of the extremely critical role it plays in the automotive 
electrical system, the distributor also comes in for a rigid 100% check 
by Production, followed by end-item sampling inspection to assure a 
quality product for the customer. The 100% check is performed simultan- 
eously with the calibration of the distributor by means of an ingenious 
test machine. In this case, we get two operations for the cost of one. 
This machine, a cathode ray oscilloscope, checks electronically for point 
gap setting, mechanical advance, and vacuum advance. Calibration adjust- 
ments are made by the operator in accordance with the results registered 
on the screen of the machine. 


The electronic tester is a great advance in the inspection of dis- 
tributors. Before, we were obliged to make a point-by-point check of 
distributor performance, which was at best a laborious and time-consuming 
process. Now, we are able to see at a glance the whole performance pat- 
tern and make our adjustments accordingly. The operator, in reading the 
screen, can detect such assembly defects as bent shafts, bad cams, bad 
breaker plates, and faulty point assembly. In such cases, the operator 
notes the defect on the assembly by means of a code number, and the unit 
is sent to the repair bench for correction. 


After end-item sampling, satisfactory lots are shipped, and rejected 
lots are returned to Production for re-checking. 


The importance of the distributor in the satisfactory performance of 
the automobile imposes the necessity of holding to a 1% Acceptable Quali- 
ty Level on important characteristics. There are fourteen (14) major 
characteristics that are cause for rejection at the 100% production check 
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or at the end item inspection, and you can appreciate the way the prob- 
lem of inspection is intensified all the way along the line in order to 
come up with a satisfactory A.Q.L. at the end. Undersize cam holes, bad 
cam contours, burrs on cam plates, cams binding on shafts, shorted point 
assemblies, bad springs, cracked retainers, defective diaphragm assem- 
blies -- all these require strict in-process controls in order to avoid 
teardown and repair of the completed units at the end of the line. Here, 
again, is why we stress the role of the production worker in the quality 
program, depending on him tc keep his own operation properly policed at 
all times, with the floor inspector spot checking at stated intervals to 
maintain sampling control. 


In our ignition coil and horn departments we follow a similar pat- 
tern of control through the line, with 100% electrical testing by Produc- 
tion, followed by end item sampling by Quality Control. 


To sum up our philosophy, if you want to call it that, of Quality 
Control for our Division, we use the techniques that have proved them- 
selves over years of application, but we do not hesitate to depart from 
those techniques to meet new situations. We have tried to reconcile the 
practical and economical phase with the theoretical aspects of the field. 
We have attempted to develop a framework broad enough to satisfy the 
diversified nature of our Division. 


Now I would like to go back for a few minutes and take another look 
at this business of designing quality into our parts ... the other half 
of this marriage we hope will take place one of these days. 


Let me say right now that the designer has his problems, whether he 
is designing voltage regulators, motors or widgets. His aim is to con- 
trol quality, performance and life of a product by maintaining correct 
fit, alignment and clearance of parts. He wants to make sure parts and 
assemblies are interchangeable, and to provide a factor of safety against 
the possible use of parts outside the specification limits. 


On the other hand, he knows that it costs money to hold to close 
tolerances. It costs more for pre-production planning, tool design and 
tool making. It costs more for tool and machine set-up, maintenance and 
replacement; more for gages and inspection time. It creates more scrap 
and requires more rework. It requires more operations and greater train- 
ing of personnel . 


Designers are coming more and more to realize the importance of ar- 
riving at a proper compromise in the matter of tolerances, so that the 
producer of the part can make it in sufficient quantity, and at a compe- 
titive price. They realize that where dimensions directly affect the 
performance of the product, the main criterion should be the functional 
requirements. Conversely, where dimensions do not materially affect the 
function, the main criterion should be the production requirements. 


The roots of the tolerance problem go deeper than just making the 
production or assembly job easier. What we as Quality Control people 
need is not simply more realistic tolerances, but a more faithful obser- 
vance of those tolerances. It isn't a matter of quality versus quantity, 
so much as it is getting the most of both by me&ns of more efficient 
quality standards. We can't get away from the fact that every time a 
tolerance is found by production or inspection to be unnecessarily close 
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on @ part where proper function is not affected, there is a lessened 
respect for all other tolerances specified. On the other hand, every 
time production or inspection finds that they run into difficulty be- 








er drawing tolerances is increased. 





I think you will agree that a number of things could be done to fos- 
ter and promote a better mutual understanding of the problems of both the 
designers and the production people. 


Designers should get together and define the relationship between 
manufacturing variations and product performance, and agree on the ideal 
fit for a given function. They should then present this basic data in 
such a way that their colleagues in the plant can better appreciate the 
designer's point of view. 


Production engineers should get together and define the relation- 
ship between tolerance and production efficiency, and present to the de- 
signers reliable information as to just what is practical and economic 
from the production standpoint. 


At this point, Quality Control can aid immeasurably by making avail- 
able to Engineering such techniques as process capability studies, root- 
mean-square concept of tolerancing, and statistical techniques of apply- 
ing A.Q.L.'s by mating part fits. 


Then let Management oil the wheels of collaboration by lending to 
the task the weight of their authority and encouragement, and by exercis- 
ing their function of coordinating opposing interests. 


This is a job where everybody must visualize the advantages of the 
end result — and work together to attain it. The objective is worth 
while, gentlemen. I invite your active support in bringing the impor- 
tance of designed quality into its true position alongside manufactured 
quality. 


Let's hope that marriage date isn't too far away! 
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DEVELOPING QUALITY STANDARDS AND RATINGS 
IN FOLDING PAPER CARTON MANUFACTURE 


Robert B. Benson 
Continental Folding Paper Box Co., Inc. 


Introduction 


During the past few years, important Quality Control advances have 
been made in the manufacture of Folding Paper Cartons. These advances 
have resulted from applications of modern Quality Control methods with 
modifications to meet. requirements in our industry. 


For accurate evaluation of folding box quality, measurable quality 
standards are needed both for appearance and for functioning. I would 
like to describe in this paper the methods employed at Continental Fold- 
ing Paper Box Company in establishing and mintaining such measurable 
standards for our products, 


As stated above, quality characteristics mst be controlled in the 
following two areas: 


A. The Appearance: In our mid-twentieth century self-service mer- 
chandising establishments, the package has become a salesman for the 
product. Each package must stand side by side with numerous competitors 
and virtually say to the customer "Take mei" As such the carton must 
consistently maintain in "high fidelity", if you will, all of the ori- 
ginal intent of advertising and packaging promotion designs, This re- 
quires close control of color, register, half tones and general appear- 
ance. 

B. The Function: In addition to containing the product safely 
through handling and transit, the carton must have the feature of 
machineability which will enable it to be filled on modern high speed 
packaging machines. 


The quality conformance in these two areas is judged largely in 
terms of attributes. Quality Control therefore requires the creation 
of visual standards and functional tests. 


Defect Classification 


Our Quality Control system is based upon a defect classification 
system for the evaluation of both the appearance and functional defects. 
This classification follows the procedures in U. S. Department of 
Defense Sampling Plans. 


A “minor defect", for which we penalize one demerit, is one that 
does not materially reduce the usability of the unit of product for its 
intended purpose, or is a departure from established standards having 
no significant bearing on the effective use or operation of the product, 


A "serious defect", for which we charge five demerits, is a defect 
that could result in failure, or materially reduce the usability of the 
unit or product for its intended purpose. 


We define a "critical defect" (penalized 10 demerits) as one which 
would cause a customer substantial trouble in filling the carton, @ in 
the use of his product by the customer. 
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Reference Quality Samples 


The basis for classifying visual defects is a standard book con- 
taining sets of samples for each defect. Every set of samples has one 
carton showing the degree of defect for each severity rating. Therefore 
our minor, serious, or critical defects are defined by example in a ref- 
erence book available to Inspection, Production and Sales personnel. 


I think it is an axiom of Quality Control that much mre of or 
time is spent in defining tolerances and standards pertaining to visual 
defects rather than measurable defects. It is harder to argue with the 
results of a micrometer, voltmeter or tensile test than to disagree with 
a@ visual evaluation. By defining our standards with reference samples, 
mach disagreement in this area has bem avoided. The defect classifica- 
tion books are applied to all orders from cake boxes to biochemical car- 
tons. Acceptance for our different customers is based on the number of 
minor, serious and critical defects each customer specifies as accept- 
able. In other words our standards are uniform but the specifications 
vary for each job. 


Control Charts for Processing 











In order to maintain these quality standards throughout our opera- 
tions, we have established process inspection in all manufacturing 
departments, Here the product is continually checked against the same 
quality standards which will be used to judge the finished product. We 
have been able to prevent defectives from being produced and have stead~ 
ily improved quality in manufacturing areas by this means, 


Standard control charts are maintained at each of our presses for 
the informtion of operation and manufacturing supervision. These are 
"Cc" charts which rate quality as the number of defects per sample. In 
our case, they apply to the number of defects per sheet of paperboard. 
Since we are dealing with three levels (or classifications) of defect 
severity, an adaptation of the "C" chart originated by the Bell Tele- 
phone System is used; this is described by Mr. H. F. Dodge in his 
article on "A Method of Rating Manufactured Product" published in the 
Bell System Technical Journal April 1928. The computation for Denerits 
Per Unit and the Upper Control Limit are shown in Chart #1. 


On this chart we have tabulated the total demerits under each sev- 
erity classification using average demerits far one day as one sample. 
These represent approximately sixteen inspection visits per day. 


The last four colums represent the calculations necessary for the 
computations below, C bar is the total defects divided by the sample 
site, in this case, ten. W times C bar is the product of the defect 
severity rating and the average defects; this gives the average de- 
merits for the class. The last colum shows the product of the sev- 
erity squared, times the average defects for each class, 


The Demerits per unit or sheet than is the sum of the demerits for 
the different defect classes, 


The Upper Control Limit is calculated by finding the standard de- 
viation from the last column on Chart #1. The UCL then is equal to 
av. dem-unit plus 3 times the standard deviation. In the example shown 
here the average demerits per sheet were 12 and the upper cmtrol limit 
was 30. 
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Chart #2 shows the application of this technique to the emtrol 
chart. After some experience with this chart we became acutely aware 
of two shortcomings: 


1) Data had to be collected over substantial periods of time before 
statistical control could be established. In a job shop such as 
ours, this is a serious handicap since many orders my run for 
only a few days. 


2) The control limits could apply to only one job or set of speci- 
fications. 


Pre-Setting Quality Levels 


To overcome these shortcomings, we have used our experience with 
past runs to develop a method of pre-setting quality levels for future 
production on new jobs. This has been done by establishing a standard 
formule for such quality calculations. 





By means of multiple correlation techniques, using the essential 
variables which influence product quality, we have established this 
formla and can now set up immediate statistical control. The calcu- 
lations for this prediction are simple algebriac solutions performed 
with ease by our inspectors. 


Since our production operations are divided into three basic areas; 
Printing, Cutting and Creasing, and Finishing, we maintain an inspector 
in each department covering both shifts. The modified "C" chart with 
pre-set limits is utilized in the first two sectios, 


Quality Audit 


The Finishing operations are evaluated by an hourly Quality Audit 
which can be seen in Chart #3. All of the possible defects which may 
have occurred throughout the plant are covered. We are able to compute 
an average demerit per carton figure and a percent defective estimate. 


We have control by die position number, an important feature for 
isolating defective material. Furthermore we can determine what percent 
each defect is contributing to the quality level. These sheets are sum 
marized weekly and monthly for the purpose of feedback to Production 
Supervision and Management. The measures exercised to maintain our dwl 
requirements of appearance and function extend into other areas than 
process control. 


Laboratory Control 


With full realization that quality workmanship cannot be realized 
when inferior materials are used we have established a full time labor- 
atory control of vendor goods. 


Incoming paperboard shipments are randomly sampled for moisture, 
weight, caliper (or thickness), stiffness, water absorption and other 
important characteristics. The results are recorded on a laboratory 
worksheet and analyzed for conformance to standards and specifications. 
Shipments which do not meet requirements are reported to management with 
our recommendations for disposition. At the same time the defective 
material is tagged and held until such time as that disposition has been 
finalized by management. 
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Paperboard: suppliers provide us with a copy of their om quality 
control data sheets together with control charts so that their testing 
can be verified against our own results, 


The two sets of data provide us with information suitable far 
establishing process capabilities and for product improvement using 
the statistical methods of Quality Control. 


Controls over inks and other materials are exercised in a similar 
manner. Conformance with color standards and resistance to fade, 
friction and packaged product are particularly important characteristics 
of ink which mst be maintained, 


Quality Control Engineering 





At the same time we engage in as much Quality Mngineering as time 
and opportunity will permit. Under this division we evaluate and cm- 
tribute to process improvement, experimental investigations, the estab- 
lishment of new quality standards and new product quality. 


Results Obtained 





Of the many benefits realized as the result of our program, the 
elimination of continuous 100% inspection on key accounts at the 
Finishing Department was perhaps the most impressive, Our scrap and 
rework figures were substantially reduced as were the overall quality 
costs. The best measure of our success lies in ar customers satis- 
faction, which I am pleased to report reflects itself in their favor- 
able comment and continuously increasing order placements, 
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PROBLEMS AND PITFALLS IN ACCEPTANCE SAMPLING 
OF GLASS CONTAINERS 


K. F. Lang 
H. Je Heinz Company 


This paper will discuss some of the practical problems that aust be 
recognized and considered in setting up an acceptance sampling procedure 
for glass containers. The discussion will be confined primarily to ac- 
ceptance sampling based on inspection by attributes. To examine every 
individual container in a shipment, or run select tests on every case of 
containers, would require a laboratory force out of proportion to the 
risk involved. It is here that a well defined statistical sampling pro- 
gram can be applied at a minimum inspection cost to assure against ac- 
ceptance of unsatisfactory glass containers. Any proposed plan of sam- 
pling inspection, no matter how well defined, requires willingness to 
take a chance. Granted, statistical control techniques can limit such 
risks to some degree. 


Some glass companies, while not opposed to user statistical sampl- 
ing programs, are reluctant to promote the adoption of such prograiis by 
their customers. They are inclined to think of their own procedures as 
being more than adequate to assure their customers good "commercial 
quality". Customer sampling programs in their opinion, results in du- 
plication and added costs for which there is little or no justification. 


On the other hand some users of glass containers feel they have the 
answer to all their problems by the adoption of an acceptance sampling 
program. Even the best is not a panacea. 


Through cooperative efforts however, a mutually satisfactory pro- 
gram can be established. This will require frequent meetings with glass 
suppliers, particularly during the initial stages, so as to prevent mis- 
understandings. 


With these thoughts in mind, I would like to discuss with you today, 
some of the problems and pitfalls in acceptance sampling of glass con- 
tainers. Our rem@arks wili be based on experiences we have had with ac- 
ceptance sampling of glass containers. We do not intend to explore the 
mathematical aspects of acceptance sampling but hope to convey some of 
the practical problems that have come about through experience. 


Our present program of acceptance sampling of glass containers was 
introduced during the early part of 1953. This was preceded by a year 
of investigational work during which time various glass suppliers were 
contacted in an effort to consolidate our thinking and come up with a 
mutually satisfactory program. There were many details that needed 
clarification. (Slide I) The simple matter of terminology was an early 
stumbling block. Not only were we confused by terms used by individual 
glass suppliers, but were surprised to learn of a lack of common termi- 
nology within the glass industry. One supplier frequently did not know 
what another supplier meant in describing a particular type of defect. 


By December of 1953 acceptance sampling of one basic type glass con- 
tainer had been introduced to all phases of our business. Although the 
acceptable quality levels established at that time were considered ten- 
tative, they have proven to have been practical with time and experience. 
We can say with some degree of satisfaction that the general quality 
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level of glass containers has been improved through such a program. It 
is further felt that through such improvement has come a reduction in 
production downtime, loss of product, and consumer complaints. 


Management Approval - Selling the Program 





One of our first problems (Slide II) was selling the need for ac- 
ceptance sampling to top management and then selling it down the line. 
Fortunately, as in most aggressive companies, a sound acceptance salp~- 
ling program was readily accepted. 


Prior to 1953 the receiving inspection of glass containers for use 
in our various plants, was dependent primarily on the knowledge devel- 
oped by certain individuals from experiences over a period of years. 
Thus, the degree of inspection at a particular plant differed from that 
of another plant because it was dependent upon an individual. Glass 
containers accepted at one plant were subject to rejection at another 
plant or vice versa due to a lack of uniformity in methods of sampling, 
inspection, and/or interpretation of percent defects found. 


Such a program for many years seemed to have merit. With an exper- 
dienced glass inspector the evaluation (so called) of a glass shipment 
could be arrived at rapidly. Sampling was usually relatively small, 
thus minimizing the time and costs involved. 


On the other side of the ledger we noted a tendency by individual 
inspectors to sometimes minimize major defects and exaggerate the impor- 
tance of minor defects. With different inspectors having varying de- 
grees of experience at various plants, there was an obvious difference 
in acceptance and rejection levels. We also found that hasty judgment 
fostered by small samplings was unfair to the supplier and at times 
costly to our company. This procedure likewise gave grounds for debate 
which led to embarrassment for both supplier and user. An effort to 
establish a better relationship with our various glass suppliers and to 
insure uniform quality in the glass containers received, led to the 
development of an acceptance sampling program based on Mil. Std. 105=A. 
Various meetings were held with technical representatives of glass sup- 
pliers so as to gain the benefit of their experience. 


The result was a program readily acceptable to both management and 
glass supplier. Management was concerned with the initial cost but the 
improvement in quality and line performance justified the investment. 


Putting the Program into Action 


The launching of any successful program requires careful prepara- 
tion. This is certainly true with an acceptance sampling program. 


An important step (Slide III) is that of obtaining agreement bet- 
ween the user and supplier of glass containers. Bear in mind, the user 
is desirous of perfection with resultant good line performance. The 
gless supplier is conscious of the inspection costs involved to main- 
tain a user's desired quality. 


Once an agreement is reached it is necessary to spell out the pro- 


gram so that it can readily be absorbed by all individuals responsible 
at both the user and supplier's plants. 
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Improper instructions, lack of definition, inadequate forms, and 
insufficient supervision can undermine the program right from the start. 


Classification and Definition of Defects 





Evaluating the relative importance of different types of defects 
can be a problem. (Slide IV) There must be agreement between the user 
and supplier as to the seriousness of certain defects. This is not a 
simple matter when discussing glass containers. For example, size, de- 
gree and location of a defect and its resultant effect on possible 
breakage must be considered. Furthermore, how serious is a body blemish 
to the final end point of the sale of the merchandise? 


As each type of defect is evaluated one must first arrive at a com- 
mon understanding as to cause and resultant effect on strength of the 
container. This is not always easy to do. 


With each defect arises the necessity for agreement with suppliers 
on the significance of that particular defect. Many times it has been 
necessary to make tests on our filling lines with selected defective 
containers so as to confirm an opinion. 


Even after agreement has been reached on a tentative classification 
the entire listing of defects is subject to revision based on laboratory 
data and/or line performance data. Some of our present defect classifi- 
cations have been revised at least five times. 


Selection of Limit Samples 





Closely allied with the classification of defects (Slide V) is the 
establishment of "limit samples". There are limitations regarding the 
ability to define a type defect with words alone. Where possible, a 
limit sample is used to show Visually to what extent a defect can occur 
and still be acceptable. This also enables both the user and supplier 
to show inspection personnel the degree of permissible deviation. 


Obtaining agreement on “limit samples" can be a problem. The user 
is concerned with line performance and potential consumer complaints 
while the supplier is concerned with his ability to sort out ware to the 
prescribed limit sample at a normal operating cost. Frequently, a clo- 
sure supplier will test a particular finish defect to determine the ef- 
ficiency of the seal. Limit samples of this type can definitely be 
selected on performance. Over the "bartering table" agreement is usu- 
ally reached at least on a tentative basis. With experience and through 
usage limit samples can be modified by agreement. 


There is also the problem of availability of "limit samples". The 
user is dependent largely on the supplier for the accumulation of 
samples. A few can be selected by the user on his filling line inspec- 
tion. However, the best source is from the suppliers reject ware. 
Still, this may develop into a long term project before a complete set/ 
or sets of exact limit samples can be accumulated. 


One cannot over emphasize the importance of limit samples in the 


possession of both user and supplier. Many controversies can be avoided 
through their use. 
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Establishment of Acceptance Levels 





acceptable Quality Levels (AQL's) must be realistic and acceptable 
to both user and supplier. (Slide VI) It is sometimes difficult for 
executives or even production supervisors to understand why one would 
accept anything but perfect lots. This is aside from the fact that they 
have been working with much less than perfection and that whether they 
like it or not something less than perfect lots will always have to be 
tolerated. As stated by a well known statistician--"You simply cannot 
afford either to ship to your customers or insist on buying from your 
suppliers nothing but perfect lots. The price of perfection is simply 
too great.*” 


There are always two views to be considered in setting up an accept 
ance level--the view point of the supplier submitting the product for 
acceptance and thet of the user who must decide whether to accept or re- 
ject the shipment. The user requires protection against the acceptance 
of too many defective containers. The supplier, on the other hand, 
needs to be protected against the rejection of too many good containers. 
He is also concerned with the use of an acceptable quality level that 
he can live with economically. 


Following repeated meetings with suppliers as well as our own man- 
agement groups we arrived at tentative AQL's which were submitted to our 
suppliers for approval. Some suppliers accepted them readily, others 
with reluctance, and still others on a tentative basis only. 


In setting up acceptable quality levels for glass containers one 
has to consider a number of variables which have a definite bearing on 
the ability of the glass supplier to produce ware relatively free of 
defects. We now enjoy a rather high degree of acceptable quality in 
certain containers primarily because they are manufactured on a year=- 
round basis. This enables glass suppliers to utilize one machine con- 
tinuously with trained operators. It also permits them to concentrate 
their efforts on improving methods of manufacturing and inspecting of 
finished containers. Another factor is that of design. A plain round 
design glass container lends itself to a better quality glass container. 


One must not forget the ultimate use of the container. This has a 
definite bearing on the demands of the user for AQL's sometimes con- 
sidered unreasonable by the supplier. 


Statistical sampling gives us a means of determining the quality 
level of glass containers by inspecting a relatively small portion of 
the lot. Unfortunately, emphasis too often is placed on the "relatively 
small" sample. (Slide VII) 





Many users of glass containers, especially the smaller ones, cannot 
afford and do not wish to spend any more time than necessary on receiv- 
ing inspection. The cost is too high. Therefore, they are always 
looking for some short cut which generally is at variance with the pro- 
per statistical principles which apply to sampling. There is no known 
procedure for short cutting sound statistical procedures without 
markedly reducing the efficiency level of the procedure. 
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Sample Selection 





More important (Slide VIII) than the size of the sample is how and 
where the sample is selected. This can be a major problem or pitfall in 
the whole acceptance sampling program. 


Inaccessibility of portions of a shipment usually results in a 
sampling somewhat less than truly random. Sampling practices which 
deviate from truly random will cause a misrepresentation of the ship- 
ment, either favorably or unfavorably. 


When a shipment of glass containers is rejected the supplier in- 
variably will mention differences in evaluating the samples and/or non- 
random sample selection. 








In the selection of the sample of glass containers the inspector 
often faces definite physical difficulty, particularly if a decision 
must be rendered before the shipment is unloaded. Some method must be 
developed in selecting the sample without bias from all parts of the 
shipment. True, physical difficulties must be overcome, at the same 
time we must guard against inspectors doing it the easiest way. As one 
authority has stated, "Perhaps our greatest difficulty in making the 
sample a random sample is human laziness". It is of utmost importance 
that every effort be made to secure a true random sample since it is 
fundamental to good acceptance sampling procedures. 


Knowing these facts, the user immediately looks for some substitute 
to avoid the high cost of strict random sampling. 


Modification of sampling procedures by way of greatly reduced sample 
size plus lack of random selection will void the statistical accuracy to 
a degree that will make the plan worthless. 


Glass containers are usually classified as stratified materials. 
It is therefore unadvisable to take a large group of cases from any par- 
ticular portion of a car or truck shipment. In order to obtain a fairly 
good random sample, it is necessary to sample only a few bottles from a 
case, from many cases selected throughout the shipment. 


In order to overcome the cost factor involved in good random samp- 
ling we developed a sampling procedure for direct shipments at the time 
of unloading. It is agreed with the supplier that if the load is re- 
jected he will stand the cost of reloading. Pre-season ware being manu- 
factured and stored for us by the supplier is random case sampled for us. 
Glass containers are then random selected from such random sample cases 
at our plant. While sampling and inspecting for visible defects, our 
inspector sets aside a random bottle or jar for each mold cavity to be 
used for dimensional inspection. 


Physical and Mechanical Aids for Inspection 





A problem sometimes develops from inadequate or improper tools as 
well as physical surroundings. Insufficient lighting may cause an in- 
spector to improperly evaluate visual defects. On the other hand special 
lighting and/or the use of magnification will be questioned. 


In a multiple plant operation it is essential that all plants con- 
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cerned use similar inspection techniques so that glass containers will 
receive the same type of inspection at all points. Lack of uniformity 
in physical and mechanical set up can lead to problems. 


Administering the Acceptance Program 





The acceptance sampling costs include not only testing and inspec- 
tion costs but also the costs of administering the acceptance program. 
One must justify the additional cost of inspection in terms of better 
quality ware and subsequent better line performance. Quite frequently 
a@ problem arises through inadequate supervision of the program. Assum- 
ing the correct number of glass containers has been selected in a random 
manner, they must then be accurately and impartially inspected and the 
results properly recorded. Correct tabulation of results, feed back of 
information to the supplier, development of proper forms, can become 
problems if not administered in the correct manner. Laxity on the part 
of individuals responsible for the program can seriously weaken its 
effectiveness. 


An effective sampling program demands the quality of supervision 
that will insure the glass containers being carefully inspected and 
results accurately recorded. 


People to do the Job 


Selection of the right people (Slide IX) to do the job can be a 
problem. They must be exact and patient and have a sense of honesty 
which enables them to impartially examine each lot. They must not be 
prone to complacency due to the repetitive nature of sampling inspection. 
They must be of a nature which avoids forming a biased opinion of a sup- 
plier which would influence the evaluation of samples. The best samp- 
ling procedure, exact in mathematical detail, is doomed to failure if 
the right persons are not selected for the job. 


One must have confidence in people selected to do the job. We must 
have assurance that samples will be selected according to a prescribed 
procedure, examined without bias, and recorded as found. Furthermore, 
that they must not succumb to human frailties and find "short cuts" or 
“easier ways to do the job". 


One must be certain that persons chosen to do the inspection work 
are properly prepared and instructed. There are many sources of con- 
fusion as the novice locks on acceptance sampling for the first time. 
There is a vocabulary to be learned. Usually there is some adjustment 
of thinking in connection with samples and the meaning of samples. 


Keeping the Program Up to Date 


January, 1957 began the fourth year of attribute acceptance samp- 
ling and inspection of glass containers by our company. Since its ori- 
gin, the program has been expanded to incluie twelve different tynves of 
giass containers. 


We are convinced that through such a program we have been able to 
build up a better supplier-user relationship, have raised the general 
quality level of glass containers received, and in turn have witnessed 
remarkable improvement in line performance. The program is in need of 
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further develomment to include various other containers used in our busi- 
ness. At the same time there are similar programs in progress covering 
other packaging materials such as tin containers, metal closures, labels, 
etc» Although our objectives are clearly defined, there are limitations 
as to the speed at which such programs can be put into operation. There 
is also a limitation as to personnel and funds available to enablo 
strict adherence to an acceptance sampling program. Much still remains 
to be done in developing the variable or dimensional inspection part of 
the program. Along with the expansion of the program comes the need for 
(Slide X) keeping the program "up to date". 


With the development of technical "know-how" in glass container 
manufacture as well as improved mechanical and electronic inspection it 
is obvious that the quality level will be improved. Increased demands 
by the user because of higher production speeds and improved methods of 
product manufacture, necessitate constant pressure on the supplier to 
produce higher quality ware. Subsequently, comes the need for a con- 
stant reviewing of the samoling and inspection program. Re-classifi- 
cation and re-definition of defects, adjustment of quality levels, and 
improvement of sampling and inspection techniques must be considered at 
regular intervals. 


With this thought in mind, a series of day long meetings was ar-~ 
ranged this year beginning in late January and extending through Feb- 
ruary with each of our glass suppliers. Prior to these meetings an 
agenda was prepared covering the various phases of the acceptance samp- 
ling program. Each supplier had an opportunity to expand on the agenda 
so as to make it all inclusive. 


Much was gained from these meetings by preventing some of the pro=- 
blems and pitfalls usually resulting from simple misunderstandings. 
Bach supplier had an opportunity to objectively evaluate the problems of 
our particular glass container acceptance sampling program. 


We still do not have the answer to all our problems--we never ex=- 


pect to. Pitfalls have been avoided and problems have been prevented by 
a sincere cooperative supplier-user approach to acceptance sampling. 
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QUALITY CONTROL APPLIED TO A JOB SHOP 


Harmon S, Bayer 
Quality Control Consultant 


Will it work? Effective quality control programs have been success- 
fully applied to many job shops in various industries, Considerable 
real savings have resulted from reduced manufacturing losses, 


A large screw machine job shop saved over $100,000 within one year. 
Compared to prequality control records, scrap was down 75%, repair 
costs were reduced 50%, inspection labor was reduced by 60%, and custom- 
er complaints were cut in half, Those complaints still received were 
of a less serious nature. 





A rubber manufacturing concern paid for its quality control program 
within six months by cutting its high loss scrap items to 20% of the 
former level, 





A tube manufacturer realized an overall savings of $125,000. Quali- 
ty control studies helped improve machine maintenance and production 
methods. Customer complaints were down by 75%. 





The job shop problem of applying quality control methods and the 
usual psychological deterrent to attempting a program revolves around 
short runs and the generally irregular production, These problems are 
not as large as they appear if job shop management will look at the 
facts. 





All phases of management in job shops have faced this problem and 
solved it, Sales, engineering, scheduling, tooling, design, maintenance 
have learned to develop procedures to overcome the short-run handicap, 
Quality control has also solved the problem of building a system to 
control short runs in many companies, 


The problem is not as complicated as it might seem from a control 
standpoint due to the repeat nature of job shop business. Historical 
quality records are kept and applied to repeater items as if no lapse 
in production had occurred, Usually the problems of the repeat orders 
are not significantly different from the past quality problems, What 
has been missing, prior to a quality control program, was an organized 
method of communicating past experiences in control problems to repeater 
situations. 


The means of organizing a quality control system comes further into 
focus when it is realized that all job shops seek sales based upon their 
manufacturing skills and available equipment and processes, Although 
the production procedures built around a specific order may be different, 
they are, in fact, only a combination of a few production methods avail- 
able within the shop. For example, a screw machine job shop may produce 
one part which requires drill, counterbore and tap, grind, slot, cut-off, 
wash and degrease. Another part may also be produced which may seemingly 
have no relationship to the first part because its shape and size may be 
entirely dissimilar, However, if one analyzes the operations necessary 
to produce the second part, it may be that the production requirements 
are very similar to the first. An analysis of all parts which a job shop 
produces will result in a realization that these parts fall into a small 
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number of production patterns. This is the key to the organization of 
a quality control program in a job shop, The control system is built 
around machines and equipment so that regardless of the current nature 
of the product, the processes are controlled and the result is that the 
specific part in production is controlled, 


The basic philosophy of quality control must be accepted by job 
shop management if a program is to succeed, This is the same decision 
that has to be made by non-job shop companies, Briefly, management must 
accept the principle that quality is the responsibility of the produc- 
tion departments. The quality control and inspection departments are 
responsible to develop control programs and procedures, audit the quali- 
ty, determine the problems, trace their sources, and inform the person 
responsible so that he may correct the causes of poor quality. 





In addition, management must also accept the principle that quality 
assurance cannot be obtained by attempting to inspect out the bad items 
at the end of a production system, Quality must be built into the prod- 
uct at each operation and quality control systems must be established 
to control in-process operations, 


Statistical quality control methods are fully applicable and ex- 
tremely useful to the quality control program in a job shop, Any 
program contemplated must be built upon the principles of statistical 
quality control to be sufficiently effective. Some specific problems 
in the application of the techniques will be discussed later, 





The quality control department needs people, The job cannot be 
done as a part-time responsibility of an inspection supervisor, an 
engineer, or a lab man, Relatively small shops (50 people) will need 
at least one full-time quality control engineer, The larger shops need 
comparatively larger staffs with quality control engineers, technicians 
and clerks, Of course, shops with less than 50 employees may have to 
modify the principle of assigning a full-time man, but they will proba- 
bly find quality control will become his primary, not secondary responsi- 
bility. Job shop management may not be so reluctant to hire these 
people when they realize that a well organized program will not only 
cover the investment in personnel but pay the company considerable re- 
turns. 





The functional organization within the quality control department 
usually consists of the quality engineering section and an inspection 
section, The quality engineering section develops the statistical 
engineering services and inspection procedures for the program; the 
inspection section performs the regular inspection duties, provides 
inspection labor for routine inspection and control charts and special 
studies under the direction of quality engineering. 





A quality control program for receiving inspection is one of the 
necessary phases of a complete quality control program, The organiza- 
tion of the program for receiving is no different for a job shop than 
for any other type of company, There are many excellent references in 
the quality control literature to help the job shop establish this phase 
of the program, 





In-process control, Job shops have found that they are unable to 
provide quality assurance by inspecting a product at the end of the 
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production process, Successful quality control programs have shown 
that controls must be established at each phase of the operation and 
systems developed to provide a number of services to production, 


Determining the source of quality problems is the major contribu- 
tion that a quality control engineering section can provide by special 
studies which analyze machines and equipment. The different aspect 
that the job shop encounters is that the results must be analyzed not 
only in terms of the current problem and the specific part number in- 
volved, but this knowledge must be so organized to apply the results 
to future production which may be similar to the problem at hand, In 
this manner a body of knowledge is built up concerning the quality 
capabilities of the available machines and processes, By making other 
departments aware of this information, future desigms can be changed, 
machines and equipment can be improved and maintained and scheduling 
departments can prevent assignment of specific orders to machinery 
which the studies have proven to be incapable of maintaining tolerances, 
These are just some of the benefits to be derived from this activity. 





Control charts should be established at difficult operations to 
aid production in solving quality problems, The use of this technique 
is no different from straight line production; the clerical procedures 
must merely be designed around the job shop problem of short runs, 





As an example, an average and range (X & R) chart was used to help 
control an overall length of a tube (Illustration A), Past history on 
a somewhat similar part (although different diameter and length) was 
used to establish temporary limits on the chart. The first rum on 
January 10 was short and only a few points were plotted, Yet the 
temporary chart did help get the job corrected (the cut-off saw was 
adjusted). 


When repeat order production started on February 3, the chart was 
again applied to the job and helped prevent further quality difficulties 
by indicating a dull saw and a needed adjustment, By the end of the 
second run, sufficient data was taken to calculate permanent statistical 
limits for the chart, These proved to be so similar to the temporary 
limits that they were not changed, Many job shops have found that when 
a few typical machines are studied for specific operations (such as 
cut-off) the chart limits connected with various machines and varying 
sizes are so similar that standard control charts can be prepared and 
used on similar operations, This is done by reducing all dimensions to 
the variation from the specification nominal (the midpoint of any 
specification is defined equal to zero). In many cases the charts are 
used to reflect the production of several different part numbers, in 
the order of their production, on a certain machine (or machines) with- 
out loss of the chart's ability to detect quality problems, For 
further information on the application of the X & R chart to job shop 
problems, please refer to the Technical Supplement to this paper, 


In-process inspection systems. Control charts and quality engi- 
neering studies will help reduce quality problems but an effective 
quality control program must also develop routine in-process inspection 
systems to assure control of the product at each machine or process, 





Inspection instruction sheets must be developed to give production 
operators and inspection personnel full knowledge of the customer's 
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quality demands, Usually, this is where job shops without quality 
control programs fail in their quality goals. Communications must be 
effective and complete so that all the information necessary to do the 
quality job flows from customer contact to production and inspection 
personnel, 


A typical inspection instruction sheet for a job shop (Illustra- 
tion B) gives details concerning the inspection points at each opera- 
tion, the specifications, the inspection methods, etc, Posting it at 
the operation accomplishes the purpose of informing the operator and 
inspector of the customer requirements. 


Preparing these inspection instruction sheets for each operation 
can be complicated, It is simpler if one remembers a principle stated 
earlier; most job shops find that although a large number of different 
parts are produced, actually only a reasonably small number of dif- 
ferent production method combinations are used, Based upon this, 
standard instruction sheets are prepared to cover a family of parts 
(in Illustration B this is a "Flat Goods" family), These items are 
typewritten or printed and reproduced on the standard form, The 
specific items related to the particular part involved are filled in 
where necessary (in Illustration B these specific items are hand- 
written), The unused items are crossed out. These clerical methods 
and many others similar to this must be developed by job shops to 
simplify the clerical problems created by the large numbers of possible 
items and short runs, 


Jigs, fixtures and gages for checking production must be available 
at each operation so that the operator and the inspector can check the 
part at the operation frequently enough to assure good quality. 





"First piece" or "first run" inspection must be established to in- 
spect the first few parts immediately after set-up. This should be 
more complete than a regular inspection, almost layout in character 
but somewhat simplified. This inspection should quickly detect errors 
in tooling and set-up. Jobs should not be allowed to run without this 
type of inspection. 





An identification system which identifies all lots of product must 
be established, Each operator is required to record his identification 
number, the amount of production and similar items, This makes tracing 
of the errors possible, It has been found that this identification 
system is indispensable to an effective program and, in reality, a 
small investment compared to the dividends received from the system, 





Routine roving inspections are made at each operation on the basis 
of the inspection instruction sheets and standard statistical acceptance 
sampling plans are used. Please see the Technical Supplement to this 
paper for further information on these plans, If the lot passes the 
sample, it is allowed to proceed to the next operation, If it is re- 
jected, it is returned to production supervision for action. This is 
based upon the previously stated principle that inspection only audits 
quality; production is responsible for good quality. The production 
supervisor may elect to return the lot to the operator for sorting or 
repairs, In any event, the lot cannot be used by the next operation 
or proceed to the customer without correction by production and re- 
submission to inspection for approval, 
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Final inspection or audit inspection should also be accomplished 
with the use of standard statistical acceptance sampling plans, Job 
shops will find that this can replace 100% inspection of items and give 
the management and the customer increased protection at a reduced cost, 
In addition, as the in-process inspection programs develop efficiently, 
it obviously becomes unnecessary to audit most items and this effort 
is curtailed, Lots rejected in this final or audit inspection are re- 
turned to the department responsible for the problem for correction, 





Complaint investigation. Complaints from customers or from other 
operations or departments within the organization should be fully ex- 
ploited to prevent future quality problems, Unfortunately, some or- 
ganizations merely ask the inspector, "How come that got out?" A 
quality control program investigates each complaint, determines the 
source and the responsible production department, requires a statement 
from that responsible party for the record concerning his actions to 
prevent future recurrence and projected correction date, In this man- 
ner the acceptance of the responsibility of production for quality is 
gradually developed by the organization and the complaints reach the 
party that can and should do something about the problem - the man who 
makes the item. 





Quality control will work in a job shop. The techniques are fully 
applicable; the methods effective, Many job shops have found that the 
programs pay handsome dividends, The usual deterrent to starting a 
program is the concern it may not prove effective, It is hoped this 
paper dispels some of these doubts, 





+ + 
TECHNICAL SUPPLEMENT 
X & R charts on short runs where no previous experience is ap- 


plicable to place limits, use the following effective chart, Assume 
that the process is just capable of meeting tolerance, 





Then 
Tolerance = 67 


Tolerance = 6R 
de 


Assume sample size of 5 and B/P specification of 0+.005 (tolerance = 
010") 


010 = 6R 
25300 


R = .0039 


Then the ¥ = 0 (specification nominal) and control limits would be: 


Cle = X +AoR 
© 0+ 577% .0039 


= 0+ ,0022 


I+ 
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The range chart limits would be: 


UClp = DF 
= 2,11 x .0039 
= ,0082 

ICIn = D3 
= 0 


The significance of the chart is as follows: Place the chart on the job 
immediately, The range chart out of control indicates the machine or 
process is not capable of maintaining the operation within specifica- 
tions, Out of control on the X chart indicates need to adjust to main- 
tain specifications, If process is better than specifications, the X 
chart may cause some overcompensation since the limits will be narrower 
than is necessary for control within specifications, 


On X & R charts for a process where the capability is better than 
the specification, it is advised that modified limits calculated as 
follows be used: 


UCLXY = Upper Spec - MR 
ICIx = Lower Spec + MR 


where M= (3 - Ao) 
do 


Statistical sampling plans. Because of the confusion of parts and 
production, it is necessary in a job shop to make a basic decision in 
the use of statistical sampling plans to limit the use to a few standard 
plans, For example, the decision might be made to standardize the in- 
process plans as follows: 











Defect Sample Acceptance Rejection 
Classification AQL Size Number Number 
Critical 0.25% 50 0 1 
Major 1.0% 15 0 1 
Minor 6.5% 5 0 1 
Incidental 10.0% 3 0 1 


Similarly standard plans would be developed for audit and receiving in- 
spection, Through this method of standardization the training of in- 
spectors and the carrying out of procedures can be simplified, In- 
spectors can be taught a simplified routine connected with a few sampl- 
ing plans, and can concentrate on the confusion created by the con- 
stantly changing inspection instruction sheets, The quality control 
engineer and the specification engineer, on the other hand, can place 

a particular defect in any of the standard AQL's or in some cases, if 
they do not strictly apply, change the tolerance to make it applicable 
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to any of the standard AQL's, For example, a .010" tolerance with a 
3% AQL is approximately comparable to a .012" tolerance with a 1% AQL. 
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THE DESIGN & ENGINEERING OF TEST EQUIPMENT 
FOR COMPLEX ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 


Michael Gebrian 
Sperry Gyroscope Company 


Introduction 

(1) Perhaps it may be more correct to paraphrase the title, "The 
Design & Engineering of Complex Test Squipment for Modern Electronic 
Products". Electronic and electromechanical products are all complex, 
to varying degrees, and always have been; however, the recent rapid 
advances manifest in the design of prime military products in order to 
meet exacting accuracies present a challenge to the test equipment 
designer and a problem in the maintenance of quality control. 

(2) It is not the intent of this paper to present a detailed 
technical exposition of test methods and procedures commonly employed 
in the industry; numerous books and pamphlets on this subject have 
been published by military and civilian agencies. Rather, an attempt 
will be made to highlight some of the difficulties faced jointly by 
engineering, manufacturing and quality control in the production and 
acceptance of primary military equipment, and to suggest possible 
means for circumventing these difficulties. 

(3) Briefly, these obstacles fall into several general areas: 

(a) The effect of the measuring tool on the quantity to be 
measured. 

(b) The need for close coordination of the two major design 
concepts - rroduct and test equipment. 

(c) Administrative control of test equipment design. 

(ad) The goal of special test equipment design. 


The Effect of Measurement 

(1) The inspector who measures the 0.D. of a shaft with a 
micrometer is probably unaware that the reading he extracts is in 
error by the amount of distortion the shaft is subjected to because of 
the pressure of the caliper. If he is aware of this, he can rightly 
discard this error; it is either unmeastrable or too minute to be 
considerec. However, the test methods engineer faced with the 
problem of measuring torques of ¢ dyne centimeter, voltages and 
frequencies in the order of fractions of one percent, and ratios of a 
resistive summing network to .01% cannot disregard the effect of the 
device he uses or the method employed upon the quantity he observes. 
The error contribution may well equal or exceed + the tolerance spread 
of the particular parameter; thus, he cannot justifiably accept or 
reject the unit under test. As an example, consider two resistors, 
Rl and R2, which form a summing network as shown: 


Ri 





R2 


al] 
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It may be required that each resistor has a tolerance spread of 2%, 
which can be measured, but that they be matched to achieve a ratio of 

1+ .01%; ie, the ratio R1/R2 = 1+ .01%. Selection of matched pairs 

by ohmic resistance measurement is not practical; in the worst case, the 
individual values of Rl and R2 would have to be determined to an 
accuracy of .005%; such accuracy is not obtainable with present ohmeters, 
including the digital type. Another approach is necessary: one that is 
feasible is a nulling method employing the resistors and a precision 
ratio transformer in a bridge circuit. Even then, the error contribu- 
tion of the transformer may have to be taken into account. 

(2) It is not enough, however, to determine a technique which 
will minimize the effect of the measuring tool; it becomes necessary to 
evaluate the extent to which product accuracy is degraded by the type 
of wiring employed between the test fixture and the unit under test. 

In many cases, observed readings are appreciably affected by wire type, 
electrostatic and/or electromagnetic shielding, lead dress, and by the 
grounding method employed. 

(3) The simple example stated above is illustrative of the extreme 
care which must be exercised by the test fixture designer in his approach 
toward methodizing a particular test operation on either a system or a 
component of a system; on the other hand, it is incumbent upon the 
product designer and/or the engineer responsible for the preparation of 
the test specification to not only keep up to date with "state of the 
art" test concepts and instrumentation, but to include errors intro- 
duced by monitoring equipment along with product component deviations 
in his calculations of nominal values and tolerances. 


Close Coordination of Product & Test Fixture Design Concepts 

(1) It is a truism that the ideal is not attainable. The present 
highly competitive state of the electronics industry in the area of 
government contracts dictates that beside cost, quality is an important 
factor in obtaining sales. The key to quality is performance in terms 
of reliability and accuracy, attainable to the extent that the basic 
design approach of the prime product and the selection of its components 
are sound. The engineer must apply particular care to avoid the 
dilemma of uncertainty which may occur when his prime product fails to 
meet required tests. He may not be able to determine conclusively 
whether the design of his product is faulty in some respect, the test 
specification is invalid or unreslistic, or whether the test philosophy 
employed has degraded the performance of the system. 

(2) The performance of an electronic product can be theoretically 
calculated by determining the root mean square value of all the errors 
produced by the components which make up the system, provided these 
errors ere independent of one another. In the process of establishing 
the test specification nominal values and tolerances of the system and 
its sub-assemblies, the rroduct engineer must include the effect of the 
test device, and must provide the necessary access points for testing. 
This is particularly applicable where wire length may contribute to a 
deviation from the nominal value as well as the monitoring device 
itself. By administrative fiat, the effect of the test fixture upon 
the product being tested may be discounted if it ccntributes no more 
than 20% to the allowable tolerance spread of the specific test 
function. The application of this rule is a good yardstick for the 
designer of test equipment, but the product engineer must take into 
account the limitations it may impose. For example, if a voltage is to 
be metered to an eccuracy of .05%, the instrumental error is limited to 
-01%; this precision is not practicably attainable for the measurement 
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of absolute values. An indirect approach would be necessary, perhaps 
by a determination of a relationship of that. voltage with respect to 
another parameter, 

(3) As a general rvle, it is good practice to simulate the 
actual environment a product subassembly, undergoing test, might 
encounter if it were installed in the next higher assembly. That is, 
the load that a product amplifier will "see" in the next assembly may 
well be incorporated as part of the test equipment. Frequently, the 
product engineer will specify that the test of a component be conducted 
with its essociated product mates, or equivalent. However, this prac- 
tice must be analyzed in every instance by the test methods engineer 
to prevent reductio ad absurdum. For example, making a closed loop 
test of a dissociated servc emplifier by installing all the other servo 
compenents in the test fixture woulc be pointless; it mav serve to 
evalvate the basic product design concept, but from a production 
viewpoint, it only serves to "test the tester". In addition, the | 
concept of system simulation may lead to ar element. of wncertsinty in 
the use cf a product part as a test fi ture load; application of the 
20% rule may serve well to reduce the effect of the measuring tool, 
but may not reflect true system performance. 

(4) The high order of precision required in modern electronic 
gear devands extremely close ccollaboretion between the product engineer 
and the test equipment jesigner; eech must be familiar with the design 
oroblems preculiar to his cclleague's area of responsibility. Test 
specifications must be valid and realistic, while the associeted test 
equipment must. conform tc the specification requirements. The two 
functions cannot be divorced; the two rrircipals constitute a technical 
teem with the commen goal of producing a verified complex product. 


Administrative Aspects of Test Favipment Desicn 

(1) The art of special and general instrumertation is hard 
pressed in keeping up with the fast nace of technological procress of 
military and civilien electronic products, especially in the field of 
inertial naviration. As a result, it has become a highly specialized 
area of test philosorhy and techniques in which the test equipment 
engineer, test engineer, or test methods engineer, whatever his title, 
represents the technical mainstay. His is an important role in the 
control of quality and economy, for a successful test fixtur2 cesign 
presuproses a thcrough familiarity with the product, with engineering 
practice:, manufacturing methods, capabilities end limitations, end 
with the progress of electronic instrumentation. 

(2) The question as to whether administrative control over test 
equipment design should be an engisecering function or a quality control 
responsibility is a debateble one. On the one hend, it can be argued 
that coordination of the product and test design approaches can he 
better effected under central control, ane will result in economy by 
reducing duplicity of effort. In this sense, duplication is avoided 
by repackaging the breadboard test set-ups initially employed in 
product design evaluation. In addition, compatability between desigr 
eveluation end production test results is more easily achieved since 
the method of test is the same in both cases, with only the added 
factor of human engineering applied to the factory test fixture. There- 
fore, engineering control is warranted, for the importance of clcese 
liaison between the two design functions has been emphasized before. 

(3) On the other hand, there are several reasons to support 
the contention that test fixture development is a quality control 


function. Of course, a basic assumption must be made that the 
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necessary technics! skill is available in either case, so the question 
is purely one of administration. For one, test results of a product or 
its components are as much a measure of quality as are control charts 
for a machining operation or methods for statistical sampling. Control 
over these results can be exercised by monitoring all phases of the 
manufacturing process to the final stage of customer acceptance. This 
will depend for the most part on the performance rating of the system, 
determined by testing to a specification with special test equipment. 
On a production basis, this is a manufacturing function; although 
quslity control is geared to manufacturing processes, it should play a 
positive role in the preparation of the final test specification. This 
is important, since this document is the basis for design of special 
test tooling. It follows that quality control should carry on with the 
task of producing the test equipment. 

(4) Here, incidentally, is one phase of quality control activity 
which does not require much selling to management. In its final state, 
an electronic product lies somewhere between engineering's ideal version 
and manufacturing's practical approach to the ideal. In terms of per- 
formance, its quality will vary between these limits, yet may stay 
within the acceptable region. In terms of cost, however, the difference 
might be prohibitive the closer the ideal is approached. It is in this 
activity that quality control can insure a proper balance between cost 
and performance by having a voice in the preparation of the test speci- 
fication, and by designing test tooling with this goal in mind. It is 
debatable whether this ohjective would be attained as effectively if a 
single agency were responsible for product design and engineering, the 
generation of test specifications for that product, and for the 
production of factory special test equipment. Generally speaking, 
engineers, collectively, tend toward idealization; manufacturing leans 
toward the practical. Quality control is an effective buffer between 
the two divisions in the field of testing. 


The Goal of Test Fquipment Design 

(1) The characteristics of properly designed test gear are 
straightforward and unimposing, yet, like the proverbial stitch in 
time, usually achieved by hindsight. This is true especially if funding 
and time are restrictive; yet they are essential for minimizing potential 
product difficulties. Briefly, the goal is fourfold: 

(a) Simplicity is important. It is nct to be inferred that 
the design is simple in concept; on the contrary, modern electronic 
test equipment can be quite complex in detail. By simplicity is meant 
uncomplicated in operational use, and designed with a view to reduce 
instrumentation and/or circuitry to a minimum; in effect, to discard 
the Rube Goldberg approach in favor of the more direct. Cumulative 
errors increase in proportion to the amount of devices appended to the 
unit under test. 

(b) Reliability is becoming more and more necessary, in 
keeping with stringent reliability requirements of guided missiles. 
Inherent in reliability is the element of accuracy, of course, but an 
equally important feature is durability. The designer is often tempted 
to strive for an aesthetic result in a particular "black box" which may 
perform a required function in an elegant manner. This may impose a 
problem of maintenance anc calibration, however; test fixtures are in 
constant use in production testing. For example, a device which must 
produce a series of discrete timing marks at specified intervals 
could be done very elegantly by a bank of electronic flip-flop circuits, 
but a mechanical gear and cam setup will be more stable and long lived. 
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(c) Accuracy is self-evident, as a characteristic of depend- 
able test fixtures. “any dilerma producing questions about the perfor- 
mance of a system can be avoided by the preper choice of circuitry and 
instrumentation used ‘rn the test equipment. Included in this is the 
element of repeatability of observed readings. 

d) Flexibility is the keynote of design. It is becoming 
more and more apparent that the number of emergency and normal changes 
to an electronic system vary directly as its complexity. One thousand 
per month is not unusual, and many of them affect the associated test 
equipment. These changes are 2 bane to the designer's peace of mind, 
anc frequently the subsequent fixture modifications are extensive 
enough to cause a delay in production. Flexibility is a most desirable 
feature, anc may be realized by careful thought to switching, choice of 
instrumentation, and by the judicious use of programming devices such 
as vatchboards or vunched card systems. Adaptability also contributes 
to ease of maintenance and calibration necessary periodic onrerations 
for the maintenance of quality. 


a 


Conclusion 

(1) It is beyond the scope of this paper to discuss automation 
concepts and techniques as applied to test equipment. Designing to 
this end represents the ultimate in complexity, and is difficult to 
accomplish unless product drawings are relatively frozen. Semi-auto- 
matic or manually operated electronic test equipment is intricate enough, 
especially in the field of inertial guidance or missile systems, which 
are undergoing rarid technological evolution. Support eauipment is big 
business, however, and the trend toward automation for field use is a 
question of time and demand, limited only by the test engineer's 
ability to keep pace with new developments. 

(2) The principles outlined in the preceding paragraphs are 
fundamental, yet they present a challenge to engineering and quality 
control. To draw ananalogy: the contriver of the weapon of defense 
faces the prospect of not being able to cope with a new offensive 
weapon. The test engineer's rightmare is to be confronted with a new 
product which cannot be tested conclusively. 
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QUALITY CONTROL'S OBLIGATION TO MANAGEMENT AND CUSTOMER 
ON RELIABILITY OF COMPLEX WEAPONS 


J. W. Young 
North American Aviation, Inc. 


The subject of quality control's obligation to management and the 
customer on reliability of complex weapons is very broad and can be dis- 
cussed from many viewpoints. I will consider our obligation to manage- 
ment and our customer as the same, since it would seem that management 
of a company would have the same feeling toward delivering reliable pro- 
ducts as the customer would have in receiving them. Also, I will con- 
sider management as top level management in the company and our custom- 
ers as the military services, as evidenced by our subject and two of our 
panel members. 


There are many ways that companies have changed or supplemented 
their organizations to deliver more reliable products to the services. 
I do not feel there is an ideal organization for reliability or any 
similar aspect of a complex Weapon which can be introduced in a given 
company. Organizations are often decided by the capabilities of avail- 
able personnel, as well as the overall company organizational structure. 


Regardless of where the group or groups identified with reliability 
are positioned in the organization, there must be the desire and enthu- 
siasm of top management and all departments involved to accept the con- 
cept of reliability and work toward these reliability goals. It is ap- 
parent that engineering, quality control, manufacturing, and purchasing 
are the departments who can contribute the most in delivering reliable 
complex weapon systems. 


While I feel that engineering, by the very nature of its work, will 
always carry the greatest share of the load and make the greatest con- 
tribution to reliability, quality control is also a major contributor. 


It has been stated that quality control is interested in all activ- 
ities that are directed toward the production of usable and reliable 
products at a minimum overall cost. It is obvious that a quality con- 
trol function in an organization cannot have such broad responsibility. 
However, quality control's usually recognized responsibility naturally 

it to be interested in most activities in the company which in- 
fluence the delivery of reliable products. 


The very nature of quality control and inspection lends itself to 
the recognition and need to improve features in the products which ex- 
perience, good judgment, or statistics indicates a change should be made 
immediately or at an early change point. In addition to assuring that 
a quality product is being delivered, we must get data back to engineer- 
ing, manufacturing, and purchasing in a factual form which will help 
them, and in cases where action is needed, follow through to be certain 
that it is taken. 


I believe there will be very few instances where another department 
will not welcome and encourage information and recommendations from 
quality control if they are properly presented and which will help that 
department to do a better job. To make this contribution, quality con- 
trol must command the respect of engineering, manufacturing, and pur- 
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chasing. We will only get this respect by developing our people to ap- 
preciate their responsibility in this regard and also to understand the 
problems and nature of the other departments’ work. 


Too many times, I have heard engineering personnel say that they 
had to make investigations or gather data themselves rather than rely on 
quality control because they did not think quality control had personnel 
who could do the job. This may or may not have been the case, but it 
was apparent that quality control had not been aggressive and done the 
job they could have done or possibly in the way they should. 





If we are going to build complex weapons with the reliability that 
our customers are asking, quality control must be an aggressive, alert, 
and technically minded organization. This is an approach the head of the 
quality control organization mst promote, not by words, but by actually 
showing other departments the contribution they can expect. 


As our weapon systems become more complex, the prime contractor and 
second tier contractor will be getting many more systems and functioning 
parts from suppliers. These larger and smaller suppliers in many cases 
do not fully understand the conditions and environments under which 
their products will be expected to operate. Also, in many instances 
they do not appreciate the quality level and reliability that the com- 
plete complex weapon requires, or really appreciate the job they have 
contracted to do. 


I feel that relations with the supplier is a very important phase 
of reliability where quality control has a principal role, and where 
there is real work to be recognized and accomplished. We must do a 
great deal more to evaluate the past performance of suppliers and sur- 
vey their capabilities to build reliable products before they are given 
a@ contract. I do not mean just compiling suppliers’ rejection records 
or rating suppliers on past performance. 


After a supplier has been recognized as being capable of doing the 
job and has received a contract, we must work with him and recognize 
trouble areas and bring engineering and manufacturing in to help the 
supplier as early in the contract as possible. We must bring the sup- 
plier into our plant for quality and reliability symposiums and have 
quality control, engineering, purchasing, and manufacturing partici- 
pate, and encourage the supplier to feel a part of the tean. 


There are many items which are purchased to a design objective spec- 
ification written by engineering. Oftentimes, the supplier designs the 
part and makes decisions which the contractor's past practice and expe- 
rience have shown to be poor. When engineering reviews a supplier's de- 
sign before parts are made, quality control can contribute materially 
with experience and test results they have gained from similar parts in 
the past. These, again, are areas where quality control mst make their 
contribution to the economic production of reliable products. 


Quality control is in the position to observe deficiencies origi- 
nating in all phases of the production of complex weapons. In this con- 
tinually changing business of producing complex weapons, management ex- 
pects quality control to develop an organization which is progressive, 
forceful, and effective in contributing to the reliability of complex 
weapons. 
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THIS IS INSPECTION AUTOMATION 


W. W. Spencer 
General Electric Company 


Is automation, inspection automation, in your future? If one is 
to judge by the tremendous surge of interest and evident anticipation 
with which most people react to this word “automation,” it certainly 
is. So that such interest and anticipation may be satisfied, let us 
examine this matter of inspection automation for the purpose of putting 
it to work in our business. 


Inspection automation is that portion of automation that relates 
to the taking of measurements, processing the resulting data and feed- 
ing back the results for control. We can hereafter refer to process 
control automation whenever we wish to indicate inspection automation. 
This leaves us with process automation as the other side of the coin. 
Together process automation and process control automation make up 
total automation. 


Process control automation is growing rapidly in importance to 
all of us. Many experts agree that in the next ten years larger and 
larger amounts will be spent by industry for automatic control of manu- 
facturing. In fact by 1967, today's amount spent will double and may 
very well triple. Thirty percent of all manufacturing equipment dol- 
lars will be spent for quality control equipment and fifty percent for 
all control equipment. Automation certainly is in your future. 


Some refer to the age of automation as the second industrial revo- 
lution. Automation is not a revolution, but rather it is an evolution. 
Neither is it new. In 1784 Oliver Evans built a completely automatic 
flour mill near Philadelphia. This mill was truly automatic since 
there were no workers in the mill. True automation may be defined as 
continuous automatic production. There are, therefore, several steps 
from manual operation to full continuous automatic production. These 
steps start in the manual area and move through the mechanization area 
to automation. There will be many justified instances in our business 
where the nearest to automation some processes will come will be 
mechanization. 


For instance in 1661, in Danzig, Germany a mechanized loom was 
built that wove as many as four to six webs with variable complex 
patterns. This loom and its successors have produced much wealth. 
Whether it should ever be systematized into a continuous automatic 
line from fleece to cloth bolt is a question only a sound economic 
analysis could answer. 


Other processes will never be automated because we are unable to 
identify and define the specific quality criteria we should be measur- 
ing to produce automation. In the petro-chemical industry we have a 
high degree of mechanization based on measurements like reaction tem- 
perature and pressure and material flow, but due to our inability to 
accurately identify the criteria for product mix, such as fuel oil, 
kerosene and octane gasoline and the quality criteria of the products, 
we cannot measure them and feed back data for complete automation, 
which includes automatic process control. 
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In mechanical processing or manufacturing we do not have this 
limitation. 


Instead, we do have a unique opportunity to reach out towards 
process control automation. Since we can clearly define and measure 
most quality criteria in a machining operation we can have a process 
control mechanization as a definite opportunity. 


The temptation in machining is to become trapped by thinking only 
of individual operations and not the overall system. We must systema- 
tize any proposed mechanization and justify it only in the light of 
what is best for the entire process of raw material to finished pro- 
duct. 


Mechanization and automation may be, in some cases, sure-fire 
ways of achieving sudden death, of putting ourselves out of business. 
A profit, an economic benefit, must accrue to the total process in 
order to justify whatever degree of automation we attempt. Sometimes 
this benefit comes from cost reduction, increased production, better 
quality or just being able to do something we could not do in any 
other way. Thus a properly evaluated and systematized mechanized or 
automated process, including process control, will be profitable. 


In cases studied, it has been found that process mechenization is 
very profitable but at times it has been handicapped by little or no 
process control automation. As a result, process control has become 
a bottleneck. The truth of this is borne out by your own knowledge of 
mechanized processes where material or product is removed from mechani- 
zed production for hand inspection and returned to the continuous 
operation. On one cylinder block line where a mechanization profile 
has been drawn, there are twenty-eight process operations and eight 
process control operations. Twenty-four process operations are 
mechanized above the hand stage but only one process control or in- 
spection operation is in this category. This is a typical situation. 


It would be helpful to have some way of measuring our manufactur- 
ing so that we might clearly and simply see the true situation. Just 
how much of a bottleneck is process control because of a lack of 
mechanization? Since automation is an evolution, we should be able 
to set down the principal steps one climbs from bottom to top and 
match our attainment; i.e., how far up the ladder we have to climb for 
process mechanization and process control mechanization - Fig. 1 shows 
one way we can picture the evolutionary ladder for process automation. 
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Fig. 1 
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labor 
skill 


control 


direction of 
increasing: 





Note as we progress up the ladder we require an increase in the 


amount of control (process control) and also labor skill. 


This means 


that unless our process control mechanization keeps pace it becomes 
a more and more severe bottleneck. 


Now to construct a corresponding ladder for process control 


automation. 


Our process control language differs somewhat from our 


process, so Fig. 2 should help us better to visualize what we will 
mean by the terms of our process control automation scale of progress. 
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Fig. 2 


ANALYSIS OF PROCESS CONTROL MECHANIZATION LEVELS 
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The manual area starts with the use of simple hand gages which are 
either fixed or adjustable and give go and not-go information. The 
first upgrading would be to indicating gages which give us information 
in terms of variables. 


Following this is mechanization. Then it becomes possible to up- 
grade so that information can be obtained to indicate process trends. 
Following this post-process decisions can be made that will exercise 
on-and-off controls. 


And last, the automation area, where there is a gradual evolution 
from on-and-off controls with step adjustments through in-process 
guidance and adjustment of the actual process itself to pre-process 
measurements with prediction control. 


The final step is the tying-together of individual machines with 
interlocking controls into blocks, lines and ultimately a factory. 


From Fig. 2 we construct Fig. 3 
Fig. 3 
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Again, as in process automation, the start is in the manual area 


and progresses upward to full automation with increasing control or 
skill also in the same upward direction. 
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By combining on a scaled grid the scale of progress for process 
automition (Fig. 1) with the scale for process control automation 
(Fig. 3), we can now actually indicate the status of automation for 
(a) process and (b) process control. We have plotted lines A and B 
from typical operation information. 
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Fig. 4 permits us to recognize the relationship between process 
and process control automation for each type of operation or point in 
the manufacturing cycle. It also permits us to average the difference 
between the two through numerical indexes. In the case shown in Fig. 
4 they would be: 


process mechanization = 48.6 average index number 
process control mechanization * 28.6 - a ad 


We clearly see by either relationship that there is a long way to 
go in automation - especially in process control automation. We can 
also use this diagram as a basis for determining our greatest need and 
area of greatest potential improvement. 


However, before proceeding to correct these unsatisfactory rela- 
tionships let us look at some other helpful tools for more completely 
analyzing how to take corrective action. 


First, answers to these questions should be found: 


(1) What are the quality characteristics that we can 
measure and use the information for controlling 
the operation? 


(2) Are these measurements properly organized in 
respect to the total manufacturing system? 


(3) Can we make available “sensing” elements for 
these measurements? 


(4) Will the sensing elements feed out useable signals 
for the control system? 


(5) Is this mechanization economical? 


With this information in preliminary form at hand, we construct 
four definitions applying to the specific operation we wish to up- 
grade through mechanization and automation. These are definitions 
of: 

(1) The measured quality criteria 
(2) The transducer or sensing device 
(3) The data processing 

(4) The data feed back 


The next step is to break down the automation of our operation 
into progressive operational steps or elements and mesh these with 
our definitions and decide the degree of automation desirable for 
each element. In many process control areas these elements might be: 


(1) Transport (9) Feed back 
(2) Program (10) unload 
(3) Calibrate (11) Sort 


(4) Position 
(5) Measure 
(6) Record 
(7) Analyze 
(8) Decision 
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Finally we go back and review our first five questions and four 
definitions and integrate our total knowledge into one single answer - 
the degree of automation we should have for this operation. If we 
wish we can make this three step analysis - questions, definitions and 
operational elements - and from it determine a point for process con- 
trol automation on our diagram. If we plot this point as a circle on 
our scaled grid (see fig. 4) we find our total story of process control 
automation available to us in one pictogram, where we note the poten- 
tial process control average index number becomes 50.0. This index is 
just slightly higher than the process automation itself and should re- 
present no bottlenecking effect. Fig. 4 now is a complete diagram 
against which we can plan our future. At this point we should note 
any upgrading of the process automation beyond that shown which should 
cause us to re-evaluate our diagram. 


The average example we have picked here may not be too far from 
any specific operation you may desire to analyze. Experts tell that 
only 30% of our industrial processes will be automated in the next ten 
years. Many of these processes will only be mechanized as there will 
be no economic reason to do more, or perhaps technical know-how will be 
lacking. In any event much can be done with just what we have avail- 
able today. The accompanying photographs show us what is being done. 
As you will note, these photos show equipments that fit the classifi- 
cation shown in Fig. 2. Such equipments are available from most gage 
manufacturers. 


The examples we have just seen might be called examples of 
dynamic gaging that help produce process control automation. How 
many dollars have you budgeted for dynamic gaging? Have you analyzed 
your need for process control automation? Are you knowledgeable of 
the dollars savings available to you through process control automa- 
tion? When you answer these questions for yourself, you then can 
know and say, “For me this is the inspection automation need." 
Investigate and find out what your inspection automation need is. 
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A MALTING COMPANY LOOKS AT SPECIFICATIONS 
THROUGH STATISTICS 


Robert H. Bauknecht and William G. Artis 
Rahr Malting Co. 


INTRODUCTION 


Our company is celebrating its 110th anniversary this 
year and the problem of Quality Control probably began the 
first time a consumer asked us to "make the next wagon of 
malt the same as the last one". No doubt an effort was made 
to comply with this request wherein our old time artisans 
soon recognized that the solution hinged on not achieving ex- 
actness but on reducing inexactnmess to an unrecognizable min- 
imum in terms of the consumers. evaluation. 


The transition from Quality Control to Statistical Qual- 
ity Control is in most cases a gradual movement. The first 
known application in our industry dates back to the early 
1900's when William S. Gosset, Head Brewer of the Guiness 
Brewery in Ireland, writing under the pen name of Student, 
reported some interesting deductions. based on a statistical 
treatment of his data. Some 50 years later, statisticians in 
the malting industry and its associated field "brewing" are 
again appraising the problems of their endeavors through the 
revitalized vision of Gosset with more and more enthusiasm 
for the confidence it gives them in expressing their ideas in 
an orderly and effective manner. What happened to the theory 
of statistical treatment of malt house data or why it was not 
more universally applied in its creators field during all 
this time is somewhat of an enigma. We have S.Q.C. working 
in almost every phase of our operations, in some cases in the 
final status based on current needs and in others, just 
starting. This paper is pointed specifically at some of the 
problems we have incurred in meeting specifications and show- 
ing how statistics were used in resolving the difficulties. 
We hope that in coming years we will have the opportunity to 
present the results of some of the other applications. 


DESIGNING SPECIFICATIONS 


The existence of a Quality Control Program implies that 
some type of evaluation has been used to arrive at a set of 
suitable standards or specifications by which quality is 
realistically measured. It also implies that conformance to 
the specifications can be appraised in some manner. 


A specification, quite simply, is a definition. For the 
manufacturer, it defines a quality level which his incoming 
raw materials must meet so that the subsequent processing 
steps can be maintained in a predictable and controlled 
state. More precisely, the specification states knowledge of 
a permissible range or variation, and that when this range is 
violated it is possible to measure an undesirable effect 
either in units of cost or product quality. For example, 
140-12 = 128 is the only solution to this problem in mathe- 
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matics and 132, 125 or 122 are immediately understood to be 
wrong. No such simple accuracy is available in a malt ana- 
lytical factor such as diastatic power. Who could say, with 
four different laboratories finding 122, 125, 128 and 132 
degrees Lintner on the same sample of malt, which value is 
correct? And of even more importance, would it be possible 
to correlate these four analytical values with any difference 
in the final product? Yet specifications such as, diastatic 
power 126-130°L preferably 128°L are often encountered. In 
other words, there is no cognizance taken of the variation 
involved. 


To get a simple idea of what this variation looks like, 
take a quantity of malt and divide it into two portions, A 
and B. Further, divide A and B into about 20 smaller san- 
ples. Pick out the malt factors which are considered impor- 
tant and obtain duplicate analyses on the 20 A samples (the 
first result being called the original and the second the du- 
plicate) and single analyses on the 20 B samples. Then the 
data are tabulated in histogram form to obtain a frequency 
distribution diagran. 


The results of such an experiment for diastatic power 
are shown in Figure 1. The diagram at the top represents the 
total variation or range one could expect from continuously 
sampling and analyzing a quantity of malt. To obtain the 
lower diagram for analytical variation, take the results from 
the A samples and for each sample subtract the duplicate re- 
sult from the original result and carry the plus or minus 
sign. The distribution diagrams present a fair picture of 
the variation one can expect. However, a more precise mathe- 
matical definition of the variation can be determined by cal- 
culating the standard deviation and distribution curves. The 
equations are 





=x? - (x)? 


Ss. D. = on = N 


N-1 
-$(x)2 
and Y «= 0.4 as e (5) 
where N = Number of values 


i = Class or cell interval - width of 
abscissa value for each group - 
here 1°L 


Figure 2 shows the frequency diagrams from Figure 1 with 
the calculated frequency curves drawn in. By definition, 68% 
of all the data will fall within + 1 S.D. of the average, 95% 
within + 2 S. D. and 99.7% within + 3 S. D. 


By actually conducting such an experiment, the rudimen- 
tary concepts of variations in malt analytical factors are 
often developed for the first time. Following this, refer- 
ence to many excellent texts provides information on the de- 
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FIGURE 2 


PRODUCT AND ANALYTICAL VARIATION 
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sign and analysis of experiments wherein effects of using 
different malts can be evaluated. 


REVISING SPECIFICATIONS 





Up to this point we have discussed how statistics are 
used in considering the factors which go into a set of spec- 
ifications, and this information is used when our opinion is 
requested in establishing a program of Statistical Quality 
Control. However, in many instances, the specifications are 
in effect and one is faced with the task of "undoing" some- 
thing that has no meaning and replacing it with a sound spec- 
ification. For instance, take an occasion where the con- 
sumer's specification for color was 1.5-1.7 degrees Lovibond. 
The first shipment of malt against this specification, com- 
prising ten cars, was sent out with the colors within this 
range. The average difference between laboratories, as 
shown in the following tabulation, was noted when the con- 
sumer's data were received. 


Wort Color Data - Degrees Lovibond 








Car Supplier Consumer 
1 1.55 1.80 
2 1.55 A FS 
3 1.55 1.75 
4 1.55 1.80 
5 1.60 1.65 
6 1.55 1.75 
7 1.60 1.80 
8 1.55 1.65 
9 1.60 1.85 
10 1.60 1.70 
Sum (j ) 15.70 17.50 
Average 1.57 1.75 
Average Diff. (D) « 0.18 


A recheck of the results from the supplier's control 
data showed that their analytical method had not been out of 
control at the time the above shipments were made and ® con- 
ference with the consumer failed to resolve the difference. 
The only alternative for the supplier was to establish a new 
specification for their own shipping department. 


At this point, the human tendency is to say, subtract 
the 0.18°L average difference from each end of the specifica- 
tion and ship 1.32-1.52°L, but instead of doing this, a sta- 
tistical analyses of the data was carried out to determine 
if: 


1. The 0.18°L average difference observed for only ten 
samples is significant, and 
2. The ranges or variabilities of the two sets of 
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figures, regardless of their respective levels, are 
the same. 


The answers to these two questions are found through the use 

of the statistical tools called the t and F tests. Briefly 
reviewing, the t test is used to determine if there is a sig- 
nificant difference between the averages of two sets of data. 
In this case the 0.18°L average difference tested to be high- 
ly significant thus establishing that there was a difference 
between laboratories. The F test is used to compare the 
variances present in two sets of data regardless of their 
respective levels. In this example we wish to determine if 

the range or spread of the consumer's data is comparable to 

the supplier's even though the two sets average 0.18°L units 
apart. The results of the F test showed that the consumer's 
data exhibited a significantly greater variance than the 
supplier's. 


The information obtained from the t and F tests dictated 
that in addition to shipping at a lower level, there could be 
essentially no variation or range allowed. Therefore it was 
requested of the production department that until we had more 
analytical data for comparison, an endeavor be made to ship 
as close to 1.45°L as possible. Figure 3, which shows a 
graphical history of this case, refiects the effect of this 
recommendation in shipments 11-20. The F and t tests were 
again used in analyzing the results of shipments 11-20. The 
difference between laboratories had dropped to 0.13°L and a 
decrease in variance in the consumer's data can also be ob- 
served. 


It is important at this point, to digress briefly in ex- 
Pplaining the position of the supplier's production depart- 
ment, for one may not immediately appreciate all the factors 
involved. In the first place, this particular color require- 
ment, 1.5-1.7°L by the consumer, was not the predominant av- 
erage color desired by the industry and it meant a special 
product had been made. Secondly, malt processing by a sup- 
plier takes place two to four months prior to evaluation by 
the consumer. Where sizable volumes of malt are involved and 
an unusual interlaboratory difference develops unexpectedly, 
one can quickly appreciate the inventory accumulation prob- 
lem. Therefore, in view of the improved interlaboratory sit- 
uation, a series of shipments were planned in the range of 
1.45-1.55°L. The results of the next 13 shipments are shown 
as the third period in Figure 3. Six of the cars were found 
out of specification by the consumer and the ratio of vari- 
ances gave an F value discouragingly high. Also, the inter- 
laboratory difference had gone up to 0.2°L. 


Two simultaneous actions followed. First, in view of 
the increased average dirference, an effort was again made to 
ship in the very narrow color range of 1.40-1.45°L. Second, 
a meeting with the quality control department of the consumer 
was requested to discuss the problem. Both actions brought 
results. The analytical data of the additional cars shipped 
in the color range of 1.40-1.45°L during the time the discus- 
sions were going on, are shown as the fourth period in Figure 
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3. All cars met the consumer's range of 1.5-1.7°L but the 
extreme variance is again noted. These facts were presented 
to the consumer. He readily recognized that the specifica- 
tion coupled with the interlaboratory analytical variation 
were producing an unnecessary uncertainty. The color speci- 
fication was, therefore, changed to 1.5-1.8°L. Subsequent 
shipments were scheduled in the 1.40-1.55°L range and better 
than 95% of the cars were then found within specification by 
the consumer's analyses. 


A second example of how statistics were used to undo an 
artificial specification is shown in Figure 4. In this case, 
the specification was on protein ratio and called for a range 
of 39-41%. The histogram at the top was constructed using 
the analyses obtained by the supplier's laboratory for 45 
shipments. The histogram at the bottom represents the con- 
sumer's analyses on the same 45 cars. Both laboratories av- 
erage 40% but the difference in analytical variation is in- 
mediately apparent. It was recommended to this consumer, 
that because of the differences in analytical variation, the 
specification should be changed to 38.5-41.5%. The recommen- 
dation was accepted. The supplier continued to ship 39-41%, 
the consumer continues to find the values 38.5-41.5% and both 
are happier. 


In some instances, the characteristics of the raw mate- 
rial dictate to some extent how the specification must be 
written. An example of this can be found in a study of the 
distribution curves for acrospire development such as shown 
in Figure 5. The diagram on the left shows the percentage in 
each growth classification for what would be considered a 
"short grown" malt, the one in the center a "normal grown" 
malt and the one on the right a "long grown" malt. The in- 
crease in percentage in the overgrown classification, as one 
follows from left to right, is an inherent property of barley 
and many other germinating seeds. Hence, a specification 
which calls for an extremely high percentage in the 3/4-1 
growth group and is further qualified with, “overgrown-none", 
is ignoring "what comes naturally". In cases where specifi- 
cations such as this are encountered, curves similar to the 
ones shown in Figure 5 are used to effect a better under- 
standing of what is involved and the establishment of opera- 
ble limits for consumer and supplier. 


The very simplest of cases were used in these examples. 
The problem is multiplied many fold when the supplier is pre- 
sented with multiple specifications, anywhere from 5 to 15 
individual items. The problem is further complicated when an 
interdependency exists in one or more groups of specifica- 
tions. A good example of this is color, diastatic power and 
variety. Color and diastatic power respond in opposite ways 
to the kilning or drying step of malting, color increasing 
and diastatic power decreasing. Yet it is not unusual to be 
asked for low color and low diastatic power and have a varie- 
ty specification which restricts the use of malt having in- 
herently low color and low diastatic power. 
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FIGURE 4 
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CONCLUSION 


There is much excellent collaborative work being car- 
ried out by committees and individual companies in our indus- 
try aimed at standardizing laboratories and establishing 
agreeable estimates of sample and analytical variation. The 
examples presented here show how a statistical treatment of 
similar information was used to interpret data and establish 
sound specifications. It is hoped, that this paper will 
serve to encourage others in the use of statistics and that 
the end product of all this work will be a better under- 
standing and acceptance of the factors which must be consid- 
ered in writing specifications. 
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APPLICATIONS OF SCHEFFE 'S METHOD OF PAIRED 
COMPARISONS IN FOOD QUALITY EVALUATION 


O. Dykstra, Jr. 
General Foods Corporation 


1. Introduction 


Paired comparisons techniques are being widely applied throughout 
industry. Of the available methods of analyzing paired comparisons 
experiments, we shall concern ourselves with Scheffé's analysis of 
variance procedure (1952). We will first review the experimental set- 
up and the mathematics of the Scheffé procedure. Then we will des- 
cribe and illustrate some of the usual applications of the procedure. 


2. Summary of Scheffé's Procedure 





There are m treatments to be compared in all M=m(m-1)/2 possible 
pairs. We obtain 2r observations per pair, r in each order of presen- 
tation. The observations are scored statements of preference between 
pair members and range on a 7-point scale between +3 and -3. The 
preference scores are positive if the first member of a pair is pre- 
ferred, negative if the second member is preferred, and 0 if there is 
no preference. The points of the scale are described by Scheffé as: 


Score Statement on Pair (i,j) 

I prefer i to j strongly 

I prefer i to j moderately 
I prefer i to j slightly 
No preference 

I prefer j to i slightly 

I prefer j to i moderately 
I prefer j to i strongly 





e 


WNrFOrR NW 


Considerable difficulty was encountered when Scheffé's method was 
first applied, but by experimenting with our interviewing technique 
and the wording of the preference statements, we were able to find a 
technique which yielded nicely distributed results. 


It should be noted that 5-point and 9-point scales may also be 
used. Again, it would be necessary to establish a proper testing 
technique before using these scales. 

We define X ijk as the ,eh observation on the ordered pair (i,j) 


and assume all OX sy are independent random variables with mean Pas 
and variance o~. J 


The mean preference for treatment i to treatment j is 43 when 
presented in the order (i,j) and - ., in the order (j,i): Jthe av- 


erage preference Ty.. and the average/*difference due to order of pre- 
sentation 855 are piven by: 


1 a TT 
(1) Way 2 age Pia)? jar Maz- 


1 
555-2 (M35 * Ba)? Bat Maj? 
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The average order effect 6 is given by 


(2) § = 2 ps/(2H)s if j, 
= : §,;/# 


i<j 
where M equals the number of pairs. 


Scheffé, in his "hypothesis of subtractivity", postulates that 
there exist parameters 945 Goo 200 & characterizing the m treat- 
ments, such that the average preferente “v.. for ito j is the differ- 
ence between the corresponding parameters 
G) Wyse Ay - B50 Wage 0 
so the "deviations from subtractivity" Y jj are given by 
He adds the convenient assumption, 2 4, = 0 

i=l 


The A; may be regarded as main effects. 


Since the a are — Ryne Fe is used as the "error" 
in Ky so that? e confonents which have been 
discus Ka are mato vetdf, AB with the appropriate sums of 
squares resulting from partitioning the total sum of squares, using 
the analysis of variance table suggested by Scheffé: 


Analysis of Variance 























Degrees o Sum of a. 
Source Freedom Squares ° 
Main effects (4,- 4.) m-1 S, 1 %= 0 
Deviations from rw y— (¥;;) M-(m=1) J {75-0 
Average ener tee ova ij? M H 
Order effects (4 (11) s ) 
Average order a. (8) 1 A "s P 5=0 
Diff. — order effects (6 ij7 8) M-1 Ss -2rm§* | > 4j73=0 
Means (P35) OM Sn 
Error ( te 2M(r-1) S. 
Total (25 5x) 2rM S. 














This table also shows the identities between the sums of squares. To 
complete the analysis of variance we compute the mean squares and the 
F-ratios comparing each mean square to the error mean square. The 
last colwm has been included to show what the F-ratios are testing. 


The following formulae will aid in estimating the various effects 
and computing the sums of squares: 


Effect Estimation Sums of Squares 
Ti jk 4-32, § “Ak 


r > 
a = 1 
a 
lat Pps5 ° 2 1 %5 5x S, = £ oF hat 
a A a L 2 
Ti5 arr 5= 5 x Py - Ty S, = Ze 2 (EM ij) 
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Effect , Estimation Sums of Squares 





= a 2 
‘e : . 2 
$45 ar 6, , ae +r Ay, Ss, ot Z,' r§.,) 
e) Re 
ace Z, 2 *agk orm8* 2 13 %«,.,)? 
= @rWi,j k tk 
a A c Z 
45 we ade Sy — Go 43) 


The advantage of using these formulae rather than those given by 
Scheffé arises from using integers throughout all the computations. 
The remainder of the sums of squares needed for the analysis of vari- 
ance table are obtained by subtraction. 


3. Illustration of the Procedure 





An experiment was run in which there were 5 treatments. The 20 
possible pairings, considering (i,j) as different from (j,i) were each 
tested 6 times. The tasters scored their preferences on the 7-point 
scale described earlier. The 120 preference scores are given in 
Table 1. These are the X.., in Scheffe's notation. The sum of the 
squares of these numbers +J give the total sum of squares in the anal- 
ysis of variance table. 


Also given in Table 1 are the sums of the preference scores for 
each pairing and represent the 6f:,.. The sum of the squares of these 
totals, when divided oy 6, give thésum of squares for means in the 
analysis of variance table. 


The 6/4, in Table 1 are used to obtain the 124r,, and 12 8, 
given in Tabi# 2. For example, for the pair (1,2) J 


12 ™, = 3-S= -2 
128,, = 3528 =128,, . 
For pair (1,3) 
fl, -w- 2-12 4 
1263, =-UW+2-16-128,,. 


As demonstrated, one table may be used to list both the 12 7¥,. and the 
128,;. In the analysis of variance table, the sums of the Squares of 
these’ numbers, when divided by 12, give, respectively, the sum of 
squares for average preferences and the sum of squares for order 
effects. 


The sum of all the x, .,, or the sum of all the 6/.,., or the sum 
of all the 12 8555 when dtvfded by 120, gives in the an&¥ysis of vari- 
ance table the “sum of squares for the average order effect. 


As shown in Table 2, the 127r,. are combined to give the 604q.. 
Thus : +J . 
for treatment 1, - 2 + 1) + 11+ 12 = 35 = 604, 


for treatment 2, -(-2) + 1+10+9 = 22 = 604, 
for treatment 3, -(14) - (1) + 10+ 15 = 10 = 604, (Cont'd. ) 
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for treatment 4, -(11) - (10) - (10)- 3 = -3h = 60 & ), 
for treatment 5, -(12) - (9) - (15) - ¢-3) = -33 = 60 a Ss: 


In the analysis of variance table, ths sum of squares for main effects 
is obtained by squaring the 60 G5 and dividing their sum by 60. Note 
that the 604; sum to 0. 


The remaining entries in the analysis of variance table, shom as 
Table 3, are obtained by subtraction. We can see that only the mean 
square for main effects is significant. 


Thus far we have not concerned ourselves with the m treatments. 
They might have represented m brands of a product, as in this case. 
They migut have levels of a multi-level factor, for which we want to 
determin: the optimum level. Furthermore, they might have represented 
factoria. combinations. Each of these three applications will be dis- 
cussed in tne following 3 sections of this paper. 


k. The Treatments are Brands of a Product 





We have illustrated the computations of the Schsffé procedure 
with an example in which 5 brands of a product were compared. We have 
obtained the average preference scores ( ¥,) and wish now to decide 
which is best, etc. 


The variance betweer: two averag> preference sccrss is 


a a 


(5) Wg, - 45) = 6°/m, 


where there are r judgments on each of oe m(m-1) pairings of m treat- 
ments. In the present example (4g, =.111, so that the standard 
deviation of the difference between two hy le preference scores is 
-33 . We now use some multiple comparisons technique to decide which 
brands differ significantly in preference. 


5. The Treatments are Levels of a Multi-Level Factor 





We have a formulation which is fixed with respect to all but one 
of its ingredients. This ingredient may be the amount of sugar, the 
amour.t of color, etc. We usually have done some preliminary work and 
know what amount is too little and what amount is too much. The opti- 
mum which we are after will, therefore, be somewhere between *..ese ex- 
tremes. We will run the two extreme levels and one to three intermed- 
iate levels. It will be best to select the levels so that they are 
equally spaced in some system of .seasurement. 


To determine the optimum | we must determine what order polynomial 
will adequately describe the & We set up the usual regression mod- 
el and define the orthogonal contrasts for linear, quadratic, etc., as 

m 


v' n 
(6) 6.= 2 ©55 Ay> 2 C., = 03 j=l, ..., m-1; and 
1 i=l 


3° ji 


2 Csi Chi = QO; 4 keel, eoey m-1; 5 # rr. 
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The sum of squares for main effects Sy is partitioned into m-1l conr.- 
ponents, each with one degree of freedom, with each contrast _s 
tributing J 


(7) 2rm 6/2 ois = lz ¢ 55 (2rmq,) ]“/(2rm) : Cc 


to S, . These sums of squares are tested against the experimental er- 
ror to determine their statistical significance. Only those ©. which 
are significant are used to estimate the q;. J 


5 
c 
ji 


The estimates of the q; are given by 
a a 2 
and the variance of these estimates is 
2 
a 6 2 2 
(9) v[BC4;)] = om 2 [es4/2 cj , 


where the summation over j extends to only as many terms as are sig- 
nificant. 


The optimum level is found by differentiating (8) with respect to 
the original variable. The derivative is set equal to zero and solved 
for the optimum. If the optimum is not one of the levels which we 
have run, we do not have an exact formula for estimating the variance 
of the optimum. A suggested approximation is 


(10) V [ max E(4,) ] -= 2 [(5,)°/2 ey), where the C55 are 


1) 
found by inserting the level at which the optimum occurs into the for- 
mulae for the Cae 


To illustrate the procedure, we have used an experiment in which 
there were 5 equally spaced levels of sugar. There were 18 judgments 
on each of the 20 pairings. In Table are given the 2rm q, =180 4., 
the c,; for the linear, quadratic, cubic, and quartic compofients . 
(i.e., j=1,2,3, and h, respectively). The 6., their respective sums 
of squares, and the F-ratios based on the experimental variance of 
2.83 are given. We find that only the linear and quadratic terms are 
significant, so that we can express the gq. as 4. -6802 +.10S(i-3) 
-.3401(i-3)°. This yields a maximum for t= 3.165 at which “evel the 
predicted 4. is .6). The variance of the prediction is (.0670)* for 
i=3 and (.0519)* for i=4. Based on equation (10) we might guess that 
the variance of the optimum is (.0655)°. 


6. The Treatments are Factorial Combinations 





The procedure described above may easily be extended to apply al- 
so to factorial designs. Wetzeat the y. as our observations as we or- 
dinarily do, but all the resu_ting sums of squares must be multiplied 
by 2rm. If the 2rmq. are used as the observations, then the sums of 
Squares must be divided by 2rm. These sums of squares are, of course, 
a partitioning of the main effects sums of squares in the analysis of 
variance table. 


In the case of 2" factorials or 2?~% fractional factorials all 


Cc equal plus or minus 1, so that the factor effects are given by 


ji 
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9;/n, which has variance 


(1) -var(8,/m) - o/2m* , 


which is 1/(m-1) times the variance of the q5 ‘ 


To illustrate the procedure we have selected a 2x2 factorial, in 
whith there were 10 repetitions on each of the 12 pairings of the iF 
factorial combinations. The values of 80 4, are given in Table 5, 
where the factorial contrasts are also given. The F-ratios, obtained 
by dividing the respective sums of squares by the experimental error 
variance of 2.98, indicate that both the factors are showing signifi- 
cant effects on preference and that the interaction term is negligible. 


7. Summary 


We have reviewed the mathem::ics of the Scheffé method of paired 
comparisons and have illustrated the computational techniques. We 
have discussed and illustrated the application of the procedure when 


a. the treatments are brands of a product, 
b. the treatments are levels of a multi-level factor, 
c. the treatments are factorial combinations. 


By extending the ideas given in this paper it would be possible to ap- 
ply the Scheffé procedure to the response surface type of design. 


This type of design is analyzed by regression analysis, and we note 
that applications b. and c. are relatively simple regression problems. 


Reference: 


Scheff6, H. (1952). An Analysis of Variance for Paired Sompari- 
sons. J.A.S.A., 47,381. 
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Table 1. Summary of Preference Scores 
Treatment (j) 















































Treatment (i) 1 3 4 5 
ol 9, asts £enrtewy saeesek 3 
1-1-1]1 3-1lj/-l1 3-1] 3 1 0 
3 8 5 3 
2 2-2 3-2-2] 3 1 1lj-l 3 3 
310 0-3 O| 3 1-2/1 3 3 
5 -4 7 12 
3 1-2-2] 0 O -2 ,s& erase BI 
0 0-3] 0-2 1 = 3 Jt'23.2 8 
-6 -3 q 11 
4 0 1-3 7 3 -2 -2 ] 0 -2 -2 -2 -1 O 
-3 1-2)]-1-1 Oj}]-3 3-2 e 2s 
-6 -3 -6 -1 
5 “3-1 3] 1-1 lJ-1-3 O]-2 2 1 
-2 -3 -3 }-l 2 1] 3-1-2]}/1 421-61 
-9 3 -4 2 
Note: 1. The cells show X35 * ij2 X53 The judges' preference 
scores. 
Xs 5h Saag 5 
6M, . The sum of the scores for 
iJ 


a given i and j, when i is 
tasted before j. 
2. The preferences are scored: 3 - strong preference 
2 - moderate preference 
1 - slight preference 
O - no preference. 
3. The preference scores are positive if the first sample 
tasted is preferred and negative if the second sample is 
preferred. 


Table 2. Further Summary of Preference Scores* 












































Treatment (j) 2 Avg.Pref. 
Treatment (ij 1 2 3 in 5 60%; | Score (4%; ) 
1 2 14 11 12 35 50 
2 8 1 10 9 22 Pe 
3 2 -7 10 15 10 -17 
4 -1 4 -2 -3 -34 -.57 
5 -6 15 7 1 -33 -.55 
* 124; ; = 6h ¥ are given in the portion above the diagonal. 
These* are (cbs eet the 60 4; column. 
20: 12 3 95 = 6h + 6 P53 are given in the portion below the 
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Table 3. 


Analysis of Variance 



































Source d.f S.S. M.S. F-ratio 
Main Effects 4 67.57 16.89 5.06 
Deviations from 
Subtractivity 6 14.18 2.36 71 
Average Preferences 10 81.75 
Order Effects 10* 37.42* 
Avg. Order Effect 1 3.68 3.68 1.10 
Differences among 
order effects 9 33.74 3.75 me 
Means 20 119.17 
Error 100 333.83 3.34 
Total 120 453 


* Not included in the totals because of partitioning of the 
degrees of freedom and sums of squares. 
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Table 4. Illustration for a Multi-Level Factor 











Coefficients 
i 180q, C,, C. C C5 
1 -156 <2 2 =} 1 
2 3h 1 «] 2 -) 
3 110 fe) -2 0 6 
mM 105 1 -l -2 -4 
5 -93 2 2 1 1 
D;= 180 2 045 1800 2520 1800 12,600 
i 
65, 21.56 291.45 3.47 1.67 
F-ratio 7.62 102.99 1.90 -59 


Table 5. Illustration for a 2 x 2 Factorial 














Treatment o fi 

i Combination 80g; A-effect B-effect ABS interaction 

1 (1) -61 -1 -1 1 

2 a 12 1 -1 -1 

3 b -32 -1 1 oj, 

4 ab 81 1 1 1 
6; = 2 ¢ 5; (80 4;) 186 98 Lo 

- 2 
D;= B02c 55 320 320 320 
a2 
85/0; 108.11 30.01 5.00 

F-ratio 36.28 10.07 1.68 
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_ THE CAA PROGRAM IN QUALITY CONTROL 


V.G. Moser 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 


Quality requirements increase in direct proportion to speed and 
complexity of the aircraft. Higher speeds and temperatures, much 
greater power in terms of horsepower and thrust, higher wing loading 
and faster landing speeds are taxing available materials to the limit. 
Each part must carry its portion of the load and do it close to its 
limit load. Defects obviously become less tolerable. Inspection 
techniques must keep step to assure sound parts. 


Less than 40 years ago aircraft speeds were in the order of 100 
mph. Today we consider 550 mph commonplace. Furthermore, the science 
of Astronautics is rapidly being developed. A pregnant question seems 
to be, "Is the art of quality control keeping pace with this increase 
of speed in flight?" 


The answer to that question may very well come from the combined 
efforts of men in this conference. It is a well-known fact that there 
is a tremendous backlog of orders for civil aircraft products. It 
occurred to me that the subject of "The CAA Program in Quality Control" 
would be of particular interest to you at this time. 


In the early days of aviation it became apparent to those in in- 
dustry and the Congress of the United States that if civil aviation 
was to progress and take its place among the accepted methods of trans- 
portation, it must be safe. The Air Commerce Act of 1926 was the first 
federal law regulating civil aviation. This law was modernized by the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. This Act as amended established two 
civil aviation agencies with separate areas of responsibility. First, 
there is an agency known as The Civil Aeronautics Board, one of whose 
functions is to issue the Civil Air Regulations. Then there is the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration which has a wide variety of responsi- 
bilities in the aviation field, including such things as enforcement of 
safety regulations, evaluating new aircreft from a safety standpoint, 
licensing airmen and helping municipalities improve their airports. 


Enforcement of safety regulations and evaluating new aircraft from 
a design and manufacturing standpoint puts the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration in the field of quality control. Quality Control is synony- 
mous with safety, and safety is CAA's prime objective in the program for 
the promotion and advancement of civil aviation. As you know, safety 
does not "just happen". We in CAA recognize and appreciate the valuable 
contribution of groups such as this which have advanced safety in civil 
aviation to where it is today. 


For the purpose of this discussion we will concentrate on CAA re- 
sponsibilities as they apply to the design, construction, quality con- 
trol, and certification of aircraft and related products. From the time 
a new aircraft is on the drawing board CAA, through its office of Flight 
Operations and Airworthiness, works to assure its safety. First comes 
cooperative effort with the manufacturers to see that an ample margin of 
safety is built into the vehicle itself. 


There are three basic certificates which CAA issues to signify 
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that industry has met the pertinent requirements. These will be dis- 
cussed in chronological order. 


First, there is the type certificate, which is a document indicat- 
ing that the design of the product meets the requirements specified by 
the Civil Air Regulation. In order to obtain a type certificate, the 
manufacturer must first submit data to CAA that defines and discloses 
the configuration and performance of the airplane, engine or propeller. 
This includes drawings, specifications and test reports. 


Second, a production certificate is a document issued to a manu- 
facturer when he has demonstrated to the CAA that he is consistently 
capable of producing articles with adequate quality control conforming 
to the approved type design. This involves an examination of the mam- 
facturer's facilities by a group of specialists. They will determine 
that the manufacturer has adequate written procedures on all the salient 
facets of production, trained personnel and equipment to assure produc- 
tion that meets required quality and safety standards. 


Third, an airworthiness certificate is issued for an aircraft as 
evidence that it conforms to CAA approved type design and that it is 
safe for operation. Each CAA approved aircraft is issued an airworthi- 
ness certificate which remains in effect as long as the aircraft is 
maintained in accordance with the Civil Air Regulations. 


The regulations that CAA administers are based on facts gained 
through service experience over the past years. They are based on 
facts, not opinions. The aviation industry has provided many of the 
facts around which regulations have developed. Industry has contributed 
in a large measure to the drafting of these regulations. Before new 
regulations are adopted they are submitted in the form of a proposal to 
the aviation industry for comments on whether compliance is economically 
feasible and whether in their opinion the safety objectives proposed 
will be attained. Joint meetings are held in which the CAA, the CAB and 
industry representatives all have a part in drafting of the final regu- 
lation. From this viewpoint then the CAA is an enforcement agency en- 
forcing Civil Air Regulations which have largely been developed in co- 
operation with the industry. 


The Aircraft Engineering Division is a segment of the CAA whose 
responsibility it is to evaluate new civil aeronautical products for 
compliance with regulations and for eligibility of the product for CAA 
certification. Safety, airworthiness, and reliability are the prime 
considerations for certifications. On the staff of the Aircraft Engi- 
neering Division are such specialized personnel as structural engineers, 
aerodynamicists, vibration specialists, power plant engineers, propeller 
specialists, test pilots, flight analysts, and manufacturing quality con- 
trol specialists. 


It is their responsibility to evaluate the product presented by 
the manufacturer to determine whether it meets the requirements of the 
Civil Air Regulations. This staff of specialists also evaluates the 
testing programs proposed by the mamfacturers in connection with new 
designs, new materials, and new processes. Processes and procedures 
are carefully evaluated in factories, and it is in this evaluation that 
quality control systems come under CAA examination. There is a signifi- 
cant difference between quality control from the viewpoint of the mam- 
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facturer and quality control as it concerns CAA. In addition to safety, 
the manufacturer's quality control is concerned with such things as 
customer acceptance, price, eye appeal, etc. The CAA is concerned only 
with those quality characteristics that affect safety. It is a CAA re- 
sponsibility to ascertain that production and quality control systems 
are adequate to produce duplicates of articles conforming to the 
approved type design. 


The CAA has endeavored to develop a small efficient staff of 
quality specialists to cover all mamfacturers producing civil aircraft 
products such as aircraft, engines and propellers. It is obvious that 
with a small group of people we cannot expect to conduct a detailed 
inspection of all products involved. Therefore, we must depend on our 
system of evaluation of a manufacturer's procedures and quality control 
systen. 


A great deal of thought has been devoted to the problem of how we 
can utilize our personnel most efficiently in accomplishing our re- 
sponsibilities for verifying continued compliance on the part of the 
manufacturer. It has been found that the facilities of any company 
producing aircraft products can be subdivided into functional areas. 
These areas are then evaluated periodically and systematically by the 
use of survey reports, control charts and follow-up. In conducting 
these evaluations, we make a determination of six items which are 
common to every type of area, regardless of function. These items in- 
clude: personnel, facilities, technical data, product conformity, 
records, and general compliance. Our experience has shown that the use 
of this surveillance system will furnish us the most accurate evaluation 
of the mamfacturer's operation with a minimum of man-power. We do not 
duplicate the manufacturer's quality control system, but verify the re- 
sults of his system. 


Service records provide a barometer and additional tool for evalu- 
ating the quality of a manufacturer's product. Service difficulty in- 
formation comes from many sources including airline operators, accident 
reports, and through our system of malfunctioning and defects reports. 
Malfunctioning and defects reports are submitted by aircraft owners, 
operators, mechanics, and by our field personnel. This information is 
assembled by our Washington office where it is analyzed for statistical 
purposes and appropriate action. 


As the industry has grown and demonstrated its ability and willing- 
ness to assume more responsibility in the field of safety regulations, 
the CAA in turn has delegated additional authority to industry as pro- 
vided for by the Civil Aeronautics Act. In this connection, qualified 
industry personnel may be authorized to perform certain functions on 
behalf of the CAA, under CAA supervision. In so doing they may be 
authorized to approve aeronautical products including airworthiness 
certification of aircraft under the standards established in the Civil 
Air Regulations. This provides certain benefits to both the manu- 
facturer and CAA in that around-the-clock service will be available. 
This releases CAA personnel from these duties which will permit them to 
more effectively perform other functions. 


At this point it should be emphasized that CAA has not relinquished 
its responsibility for assuring safety. 
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Industry personnel appointed to perform CAA functions must first 
meet rigid qualification standards. After they are selected they are 
given on-the-job training and furnished with all necessary regulations 
and operating instructions. Their performance is subject to continuous 
evaluation by CAA persomel. 


In order to give you an idea of the magnitude and progress of the 
civil aviation industry, I will quote a few statistics compiled by CAA. 


1955 1956 Percentage 
Increase 
Registered civil aircraft 
Manufactured 4820 7205 495% 
Civil airframe weight 10,230,500 16,055,900 56.9% 
Civil engines 7639 1,501 50.6% - 
Civil engine (h.p.) 3,338,400 5,656,600 69.5% 


On June 30, 1956 there was a total of 83,841 civil aircraft registered 
in the U. S.; 63,092 were what we call active aircraft. 


As you can see from these statistics, the importance of the civii 
aircraft industry has reached major proportions. I believe that in- 
proved quality control methods, plus the increased interest in quality 
control by management, has played an all important roll in the amazing 
progress of thse industry. 


The Civil Aeronautics Act was designed not only to assure safety 
in air transportation, but also to promote aeronautical development and 
experimentation. For this reason the Civil Air Regulations are written 
objectively. Since the CAA is not the customer, the manufacturer is 
given wide latitude in the design and manufacture of his products, pro- 
vided the minimum standards of safety are met. 


It is a fundamental policy of CAA to encourage industry to develop 
effective methods of quality control which will assure continued growth 
of the industry through improved safety. 


It is my opinion we too often consider quality control as a non- 
productive facet of production. The aircraft industry is a mature 
industry, and is the largest industrial employer in the U.S. I am 
sure you will agree experience has demonstrated that quality is the 
cornerstone for a dynamic and safe civil aircraft industry. 
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VARIABILITY OF MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF FLAT ROLLED SHEET PRODUCT 


John V. Sturtevant 
U. S. Steel Corporation 


Variability of mechanical properties of flat rolled metal product 
is a matter of keen interest, not only to its fabricators, but equally 
to its producers who are constantly working to improve the uniformity of 
these properties. Under the impetus of increased scientific knowledge 
of the nature and behavior of metals, our modern equipment, technology, 
and instrumentation have been combined by alert management to provide 
degrees of uniformity which are markedly superior to those previously 
attained. These efforts continue, for it is weil recognized that the 
fabricators' interests are best served by products having mechanical 
properties whose variabilities are at the minimum levels consistent with 
sound economic practices. Contributions of the technical and production 
staffs of the fabricators’ plants must be equally recognized, for 
without their enthusiastic and whole-hearted cooperation, much of the 
progress which has been made to date could not have been accomplished. 
This splendid spirit of cooperation is most heartening and, as a member 
of the Metals Technical Committee of ASQC, I welcome this opportunity to 
make some small contribution toward a better appreciation of the 
variabilities found in the mechanical properties of flat rolled metal 
product. 


Before proceeding with the details of this study, I wish to explain 
that this paper is one of a series which is being sponsored from time to 
time by the Metals Technical Committee with the aim of improving our 
mutual understanding of this general problem of variability in 
mechanical properties. In view of the broad scope of this field, 
however, it appears preferable to consider only one property and product 
at a time. Accordingly, at the Montreal Convention in 1956, 

Dr. John W. W. Sullivan presented a similar paper concerned with the 
Rockwell hardnesses of steel sheets.1 Although our present study is 
again concerned with a steel product, I wish to emphasize that the 
Metals Technical Committee is keenly aware of the existence of similar 
problems in the nonferrous field and hopes, in the future, to bring 
these before you. 


Our present study concerns the variabilities found in Olsen 
ductility cup tests made on 25 sheets of rimmed steel taken from the 
middle of the lengths of 25 coils rolled straightaway on a conventional 
mill. It is important that we clearly recognize that the uniformity 
found among these test values is substantially greater than that which 
can generally be expected of such product since, first, the specimen 
sheets represent only one position with respect to coil length, second, 
the slabs from which these coils were rolled were substantially similar 
in chemical composition and third, the coils having been rolled at the 
same time, were subject to the same processing conditions. 


In making the Olsen ductility test, a small specimen is cut from 
the sheet and held in position over a die while a steel ball is steadily 
pressed into the specimen, forming a small cup. The test value is then 
recorded in mils as the depth to which the ball has been forced when 
incipient fracture is indicated. Since we are concerned in this study 
only with the variability found among these test values, it has been 
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FIGURE | - Schematic Lay-out of Specimen Sheets Used For Ductility Cup Tests 


Table 1 


Percentage Distributions of Individual Values Arranged by (1) Position 
Along Lengths of Sheets and (2) Across Widths of Sheets 























Positions Along Sheet Length itio ¢ All 
p > Se ee > ee ee > ee oe ee T-2 3 24 2-5 Values 
0.8 1.6 4.0 1.6 Le -< A 4,8 1.6 3.2 1.92 
0.8 5.6 3.2 4.0 3.2 le § 2.4 3.2 2.4 4,0 4.8 3.36 
9.6 8.8 8.0 5.6 5.6 6-10 4.8 8.8 12.0 10.4 1.6 7.52 
11.2 16.0 15.2 11.2 WA <£ i 7.2 12.0 19.2 16.0 9.6 12.80 
20.0 16.0 21.6 18.4% 15.2 11-15 12.0 25.6 24.8 20.0 8.8 18.24 
20.0 21.6 19.2 20.8 23.2 16-20 16.8 16.8 30.4% 20.8 20.0 20.96 
16.8 21.6 20.0 19.2 24.0 21-25 21.6 24.0 12.8 18.4 24.8 20.32 
19.2 13.6 13.6 14.4 16.8 26-30 24.0 12.0 8.0 12.8 20.8 15.52 
76.0 72.8 7%.4 72.8 79.2 11/30 74%.4 78.4% 76.0 72.0 74.4% 75.04 
12.8 5.6 6.4 14.4 8.0 31-35 13.6 8.0 4.0 9.6 12.0 9.44 
4.8 4.0 1.6 1.6 36-40 4.8 1.6 0.8 0.8 4.0 2.40 
0.8 0.8 > 40 1.6 0.32 
12.6 11.2 10.4 16.0 10.48 > 30 18.4 9.6 4.8 12.0 16.0 12.16 
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possible to simplify the presentation by considering, for each test 
specimen, only the number of mils by which the actual test value exceeds 
a constant reference value. Thus, these "coded" values range from 
(minus) -20 through plus 42 mils, i.e., through an over-all range of 

63 mils. 


Turning to Figure 1, we find the schematic layout for the prepa- 
ration of the 625 individual Olsen ductility specimens. It is noted 
that each sheet was sheared to a length equal to its width and then 
sheared into five intersecting rows and columns. The rows, designated 
as L-l, L-2, etc., progress in the direction of rolling while the 
columns, T-l, T-2, etc., progress from left-to-right across the width of 
the sheet. As a result, we can consider the five test values repre- 
senting each of the five rows and five columns as a group of size n= 5. 
Further, on passing along the series of 25 sheets, we also have a series 
of 25 L-l groups, 25 L-2 groups, etc., and a similar series for the 
T-groups. In addition, each of the 25 sheet positions (such as L-3/T-2) 
can be considered as providing one of a series of 25 test values 
respectively representing the 25 coils. Thus, it is evident that we 
have several bases upon which to consider variabilities, not only among 
the individual Olsen ductility test values, but also among their group 
averages, ranges, and standard deviations. 


Turning to Table 1, let us first note the per cent frequency 
distributions of the individual values as arranged in accordance with 
the five row positions (Ly) and the five column positions (Tj). Here we 
note in the fourth line from the top that, while the frequencies of 
values below 11 mils for the L-2 and L-5 rows differ by 5.6%, the T-1 
and T-3 columns differ by 12.0%. At this point, let us turn to 
Dr. John W. W. Sullivan's paper on Rockwell hardness given at the 1956 
Convention./ With his kind permission, I quote in part: "Rimmed steels 
are characterized by marked differences in chemical composition across 
the section and from top to bottom of the ingot. They have an outer rim 
that is lower in carbon, phosphorus, and sulphur than the @verage 
composition of the whole ingot, and an inner portion or core that is 
higher than the average in those elements."----"The structural pattern 
of the rimmed steel ingot persists through the rolling process to the 
final product." Thus we see that the centers of the widths of steel 
sheets taken from coils rolled in a direction parallel to the heights of 
their parent ingots must be expected to have carbon, phosphorus, and 
sulphur contents higher than those found near the edges of the sheets. 
Since increased contents of these elements tend to reduce ductility, the 
relatively higher frequency of the lower Olsen ductility values in the 
T-3 columns (Table 1) is to be expected. Thus we see that, on passing 
from edge to center of the sheet, an inherent technical characteristic 
of this widely-used type of steel constitutes a source of variability in 
the ductility test values. Upon passing from row-to-row along the 
length of the sheet, however, a lesser variability is to be expected 
since the total length of a single sheet constitutes but a very small 
increment of the total height of the parent ingot as poured. 


In view of the differences noted in Table 1 among the frequencies 
of "low" (below 11 mils) and "high" (above 30 mils) test values found in 
the various "T" columns, Table 2 was prepared in order to exhibit these 
frequencies as they occur from coil-to-coil. In order to simplify the 
presentation, these frequencies are presented by count rather than in 
the form of percentages. Here we find that, despite their similarity in 
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Table 2 
Prequency by Count of Low*® and High®*® Values Arranged by Position 


Across Widths of Sheets and by Coil 


Under 11 Mils* Coil Over 30 Mils** 











2 2 1 3 
1 1 1 3 2 1 2 3 
3 2 2 
4 
5 1 1 2 
1 1 1 1 4 6 1 1 
3 1 4 ~ . 16 7 
1 1 1 2 5 8 2 2 
1 1 9 1 1 2 
2 2 - 10 
+ 3 ~ 1 12 ll 
3 2 1 6 12 
13 
2 1 1 1 5 14 
3 1 4 15 2 2 
1 1 16 1 1 
17 2 2 1 2 1 
2 3 5 18 
1 1 19 1 1 
1 1 2 “ 20 
21 1 1 
22 5 3 2 4 3 17 
1 1 3 3 8 23 
24 5 3 1 . . 17 
1 1 25 4 3 1 3 3 14 
9 15 24 20 12 80 23 12 6 15 20 76 
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Table 3 


Frequencies by Count of 5-Value Averages Arranged by (1) Position 
Along Lengths of Sheets and (2) Across Widths of Sheets 


Position Along Sheet Length 





Position Across Sheet Width 












































bel 2-2 LR Le L5 £LAll Mils. T= 3:2 F223 BH 2:5 T-All 
1 1 “= % 
1 1 2 1- 5 2 1 1 4 
1 3 1 1 1 7 6-10 1 1 2 1 1 6 
1 3 3 2 1 10 < ll 1 1 4 2 2 10 
6 6 3 2 2 19 11-15 3 7 8 6 2 26 
3 3 7 ll 4 33 16-20 3 4 8 6 6 27 
4 8 $ 4 9 39 21-25 7 9 3 1 5 31 
4 2 3 2 11 26-30 8 2 2 2 8 22 
22 19 19 20 22 102 11/30 21 22 21 21 21 106 
2 3 3 3 2 13 31-35 3 2 2 2 9 
36-40 
> 40 
2 3 3 3 2 13 > 30 3 2 2 2 9 
Table 4 
Prequencies by Count of 5-Value Ranges Arranged by (1) Position 
Along Lengths of Sheets and (2) Across Widths of Sheets 
Position Along Sheet Length 
kel L2 LB LH L-5 L-Al} Mils p> ee ie <> ee ee ol T-Al) 
1 4 2 7 1- 5 + 1 2 2 9 
7 5 10 15 7 4y 6-10 6 13 13 6 11 4g 
8 9 10 17 1 51 < 11 10 14 15 8 1l 58 
8 ll g 2 11 41 11-15 13 6 4 6 5 34 
5 1 + 3 6 19 16-20 1 3 2 10 3 19 
3 2 2 1 8 21-25 1 2 1 3 7 
1 1 1 3 26-30 2 2 4 
17 15 13 8 18 71 11/30 15 ll B “17 13 6G 
1 1 31-35 1 1 
1 1 2 36-40 1 1 2 
1 2 3 > 30 2 1 3 
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Table 5 


Frequency by Count of Individual Values Arranged by Row/Column 
(Li/T,) Positions on Sheet 





Column 

Mils T-1 T-2 T-3 _T-4 T-5 T-All 
< 1 3 6 3 1 14 
11/30 20 21 17 19 18 95 
> 30 - 1 2 3 6 16 
¢ zu 2 3 5 5 5 20 
11/30 18 19 20 18 16 1 
> 30 5 3 0 2 14 
<n 3 5 5 4 2 1 

11/30 18 18 19 18 20 93 
< 30 4 2 1 3 3 13 
= i 1 1 4 5 3 14 
11/30 20 20 18 16 17 1 
> 30 4 4 3 4 5 20 
en 2 3 4 3 1 13 
11/30 17 20 21 19 22 99 
> 30 6 2 0 3 2 13 
<1 9 15 24 20 12 80 
11/30 93 98 95 90 93 469 
> 30 23 12 6 15 20 76 

Table 6 


Frequencies by Count of Averages of Groups of Twenty-five 
Values Representing (1) Entire Sheets and (2) Row-Column Sheet 
Positions (L4/T;) 





Entire Row-Column 
Mils Sheets Positions 
< ill 2 0 
11/15 3 2 
16/20 8 13 
21/25 9 10 
26/30 1 i?) 
> 30 2 0 
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chemical composition, Coils No. 10 through 14, 18, 20, and 23 display no 
test values above ‘30 mils while Coils No. 22, 24, and 25 show a 
preponderance of such values. Thus, it is clearly evident that even 
with the diligent care which is exercised by the technical and 
production staffs of the producing mills, variability in ductility test 
values must be expected on passing from coil-to-coil. 


When variability is encountered among individual data, it is, of 
course, customary to consider the possibility of using averages of 
groups to represent more adequately the characteristic being studied. 
With this aim, the averages of the groups of 5 values representing the 
rows and columns on the 25 specimen sheets are listed in Table 3 in the 
form of frequencies by count. While the differences are not outstanding, 
the T-3 column should be compared with the other "T" columns with 
respect to its frequencies of test value averages below 11 mils and 
above 30 mils. Here we find that the stabilizing effect of the 
averaging process yet reveals the tendency of the center of the sheet 
width (T-3 column) to exhibit somewhat lower ductility values. Turning 
to the question of the ranges of these same groups of 5 values, it is 
interesting to note in Table 4 that column T-3 displays some tendency 
toward both "low" and "high" ranges as compared with the other "T" 
columns. The technical significance of this double tendency is not, 
however, clear. 


Returning to consideration of the individual values, Table 5 lists 
their frequencies by count as arranged by their row/column positions 
(Ly /T;) on the 25 specimen sheets. Here it is evident that there is no 
single position which displays an outstanding frequency of "low" or 
"high" test values. Instead, as previously indicated in Table l, the 
effect of position across the sheet width (T-columns) strongly over- 
shadows that of position along the sheet length. 


Table 6 presents the frequencies by count of averages of groups of 
25 values arranged in two manners, those representing entire sheets 
without regard to the rows and columns of individual test specimens and 
those comprising row/column sheet positions (Lj/Tj). A comparison of 
the two significant columns listed in this table clearly indicates that 
greater variability is to be expected among the sheets taken from 
different coils than among the row/column positions used in the test 
specimen layout. 


The use of statistical control chart techniques is always an 
intriguing possibility in working with data of this nature. Let us, 
then, examine this set of 625 test values with respect to their 
statistical uniformity in the sense of Shewhart. Considering first the 
10 row and colum groups of size n = 5, we find, in Table 7, the 
conventional control chart statistics for each of the "L" and "T" groups. 
Turning next to Table 8, we find listed the several group averages which 
fall near or beyond the 3-sigma limits given in Table 7. Since these 
averages are arranged with respect to their coil numbers, it is 
interesting to note that nearly all of the averages representing Coils 
No. 11, 22, 23, 24, and 25 lie beyond either the lower or upper limits. 
It would, of course, be tempting to exclude these groups and recompute 
the control chart limits, but to do so would not be consistent with 
sound statistical principles for we are not in a position to designate 
their assignable causes and, further, there would yet remain 11 coils 
displaying averages as yet unexplained. 
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Table 7 


Control Chart Statistics for Groups of Five Values Taken (1) Across 
Widths and (2) Along Lengths of Sheets - Expressed in Mils 


Statistics Computed 








(* - 3 - Sigma) Across Sheet Width Along Sheet Length 
Statistic L-1 Le2 Le} Le L-5 Tel T-2 T-3 * 862-5. 
X - 20.7 19.8 19.0 20.7 21.0 23.4 19.9 16.5 19.5 22.0 
R - ce ao! ae a ee ee a ee ee 
X - LoL ° 12.9 12.0 10.9 13.9 13.1 16.9 13.2 8.8 11.6 13.4 
- UCL* ° 28.5 27.6 27.1 27.4 28.8 29.8 26.4 24.0 27.4 30.5 
R - ucL* - 28.6 28.7 29.7 24.7 28.8 23.7 24.3 27.8 29.0 31.2 
Individuals 
- LL* - 3.3 2.3 0.9 5.6 3.4 8.9 5.0 <2.2 1.8 2.9 
- UCL* - 38.2 37.3 37.1 35.7 38.5 37.8 34.7 34.1 37.2 41.0 
Table 8 





Occurrences Near or Beyond 3-Sigma Control Chart Limits - Averages of 
5 Values Taken (1) Across Widths and (2) Along 
Lengths of Sheets - Expressed in Mils 











Coil Across Sheet Width Along Sheet Length 
No. = Le-l L-2 L-3 ict. 1-5 T-1 2-2. T-3 yi 2-5 
1 31.2 23.8 28.6 
2 10.6 29.0 
3 27.4 
y 
5 29.0 
6 6.0 
7 9.6 -1.0 5.0 9.0 13.0 4.2 4.6 3.0 
8 
9 
10 
11 8.4 5.0 11.0 10.6 16.6 8.4 3.0 10.0 11.0 
12 12.0 
13 
14 8.4 14.2 
15 
1 | 
17 30.0 
18 13.6 11.8 | 
19 
20 9.6 10.0 11.4 10.2 
21 
22 30.6 29.4 32.6 33.0 34.6 32.8 32.6 28.0 34.0 32.8 
23 13.0 12.0 10.0 14.0 13.0 13.2 10.6 
24 32.4 35.4 32.8 33.0 34.6 31.6 29.0 32.8 33.4 
25 31.6 32.8 31.4 31.0 32.4 28.0 28.4 
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Table 9 
Control Chart Statistics for Groups of Twenty-five Values 


Representing (1) Entire Sheets and (2) Row-Column Sheet Positions - 
Expressed in Mils 


3_- Sigma Limits for 











we Averages Std. Devs. Individuals 
Category x Ss LCL UCL LCL UCL LCL UCL 
Sheets 20.2 6.18 16.4 24.1 3.49 8.87 1.1 39.4 
Row-Column Positions 20.2 8.17 15.2 25.3 4.62 11.72 -5.0 45.5 
(1.e., Ly/T) 
Table 10 


Occurrences Near or Beyond 3 - Sigma Control Chart Limits - Groups 
of 25 Values Representing (1) Entire Sheets and (2) Row-Column 
Sheet Positions 











Entire Sheets Sheet Positions 
Coil Standard Row-Column No. Standard 
No, Average Deviation am . Average Deviation 
1 24.3 2 5 13.1 
5 25.0 3 14.6 12.0 
7 6.8 
11 9.8 10.6 
14 14.2 
20 13.7 
22 32.0 
23 12.7 
24 32.3 
25 28.4 
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Continuing to examine the possibility of using control charts, let 
us note the limits listed in Table 9 for groups of 25 values as arranged 
to represent, first, entire sheets and, second, row/column positions 
(L,/Ty). In each case we are dealing with 25 averages. Owing to the 
larger group size, sigma-bar instead of R-bar has, of course, been 
computed and used in determining the control limits. Again, in Table 10, 
as in Table 8, the occurrences beyond the control limits have been 
listed. It is evident that the over-all sheet averages are lacking in 
statistical uniformity. The fact that the row/column sheet positions 
show only 2 of their 25 averages beyond the control limits tends to 
support our previous conclusion from Table 5 that the individual sheet 
positions tend to provide similar results. It appears, therefore, as 
unlikely that the statistical control chart technique can be appropri- 
ately used in establishing ranges of expectation for Olsen ductility 
test values. 


Summarizing, we find, first, that Olsen ductility cup test values 
tend to be lower near the center of the width of sheets made from rimmed 
steel than near the edges of such sheets and that a source of this 
variability is the tendency of the molten steel in the ingot to 
chemically segregate toward its center. Second, the ductility values 
vary, but less markedly, along the length of the sheet. Third, that 
although diligent care is exercised in the selection and processing of 
steel sheets, their ductility values vary significantly on passing from 
coil-to-coil. Fourth, the averaging of ductility test values does not 
provide wholly uniform data on passing from the edge to the center of 
the sheet width. Fifth, the lack of statistical uniformity in the sense 
of Shewhart precludes the sound use of statistical control chart 
techniques in establishing ranges of expectation for Olsen ductility cup 
test values. 


Reference 
1. "Non-Random Distribution of Variables - Rockwell Hardnesses of Hot 
Rolled Steel Sheets in Coil Form", by Dr. John W. W. Sullivan, 


American Iron and Steel Institute, National Convention Transactions, 
American Society for Quality Control, 1956, pages 149 - 161 
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DESIGNING THE MEASUREMENT AND ANALYSIS OF WORK 


John M. Allderige 
Eastman Kodak Company 


A large part of Industrial Engineering effort is devoted to "Work 
Measurement." This is put in quotes here since the activity as prac- 
ticed is more than just "measuring" the time associated with some par- 
ticular work activity. In practice the engineer also selects appropriate 
characteristics of the operation to be time-measured, he improves methods 
and procedures where possible, and he sets up a control system for sched- 
uling and, in the case of incentive standards, pay whereby countable 
output can be related to time input. In other words, "Work Measurement” 
really means a complete study and description of the operation. 


This analytical process has two goals, both mentioned above - 


1. Improvement of the operation - using less time, with less 
fatigue, more safety and generally more satisfaction. 
2. Control of the operation - knowing the labor content such that 
future labor requirements can be predicted from estimates of 
future production requirements. 


The first goal - higher productivity and greater humanization - is 
usually sought through work simplification, methods engineering, econ- 
omic motivation of incentive standards, and other types of motivation. 
The second goal - control - is sought through a quantitative description 
of the operation relating production and labor time. This control is 
desirable since it usually means better utilization of the individual 
operation with regards to the entire plant - that is, control usually 
results in higher overall improvement. 


Mathematics and statistics are fundamental to the effective reali- 
zation of these goals. In Statistical Quality Control, Experimental 
Design, and Operations Research, very powerful techniques have been 
developed that can be used in "Work Measurement." This paper proposes to 
discuss some of these mathematical and statistical techniques and their 
role in designing the measurement and analysis of work. Primary 
attention is paid to the second goai - seeking a control system - 
although some of these techniques can help in selecting better methods 
and better procedures for improving the individual operation. The area 
of motivation - such as incentive standards - is not within the scope of 
this discussion. Mathematical and statistical techniques have not yet 
been developed - if, indeed, conceived - for characterizing the moti- 
vation of human behavior in industrial production operations. 


In seeking a control system for an industrial operation, there are 
four factors of primary importance: (1) The decision tolerance; (2) the 
decision period; (3) the mathematical model of the operation; (4) the 
measurement process. These four factors interact with each other and 
with outside factors in a fashion that can be best described by a small 
example. Consider a simple repetitive operation of assembling a bolt and 
nut. Now, the time to do 100 such assemblies would be arrived at by 
multiplication: 


total time for 100 assemblies 
20 minutes 


Average time per assembly x 100 
say, -2 minutes x 100 


now 
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This is a trivial calculation, of course, but it can be expressed mathe- 
matically with the following substitutions: 


= average time = .2 minutes 
= production of assemblies = 100 
= total time 


HS ><il 


T = NX = (.2) x (100) = 20 minutes 


where T = NX is the mathematical model for the operation. 





Now suppose the time to do an assembly, X, is subject to quite a 
bit of variation due to, say, discarding defective bolts, as well as to 
chance operator variation in performing the assembly. If we wished to 
come to a decision as to the labor content for every 100 assemblies we 
might run into trouble using X - the average time per assembly. Our 
estimates might vary from reality by more than some acceptable tolerance. 
We would continuously estimate 20 minutes when the actual times to do 
successive groups of 100 assemblies might vary from, say, 15 to 25 min- 
utes. (This can be treated statistically, of course, but that will come 
later. The point here is to identify the problem in general terms.) The 
greater the variation in time per assembly, the greater the variation in 
the time for 100 assemblies. 


If we wanted to make an estimate that was not more than 1 minute off 
in each direction, we would then have to analyze the operation further to 
see what was causing the variation. One suggestion as to an assignable 
cause is the handling of defective bolts. That is, some assemblies 
require picking up and discarding a defective bolt before making a good 
assembly. Suppose we decided to count such defective bolts in the future 
and associate a time with the handling of defective bolts. This is 
referred to as "selecting another unit of measure" but, more fundamen- 
tally, it is changing the mathematical model. Our calculation now for 
the time to do 100 assemblies is: 





Time for 100 assemblies = 
time for 1 good assembly x 100 assemblies + time for handling 
a defective bolt x number of defective bolts for the 100 good 
assemblies. 


= average time for 1 good assembly 


5 
pall 


i] 
= 


= number of completed assemblies = 100 in this case 


= average time for handling a defective bolt 


nv 


number of defective bolts 


| 
Ly) 
" " 


total time 
Then the mathematical model becomes: 


— = 
T= X Ny + X No 
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Whether or not successive T's - estimates of time for the 100 assemblies 
- would more closely match actual T's than before would be a measure of 
this model's success. If it still was inadequate - if the residual var- 
iation was still too high - then more study would be required to develop 
a more extensive mathematical model. 





We have just demonstrated one interacting effect - that of the 
mathematical model on the decision tolerance. Given a decision tolerance 
and a decision period - in this case within 1 minute over 100 assemblies 
- the engineer can seek a sufficiently descriptive mathematical model for 
his control system by being aware of the variability in the system. This 
is essentially a statistical problem as will be reviewed shortly. Note, 
however, that it may not have been possible to expand the model. 
Supposing in making an assembly variability existed due only to chance 
operator causes such as widely differing methods. From the point of view 
of devising a control system, on the existing operation, these method 
differences are not countable and the engineer would have to conclude 
that either the decision tolerance and/or the decision period needed 
modification. Something would have to give. 





Widening the decision tolerance, of course, is an obvious device - 
if the system can only give you a 2 minute tolerance and you now decide 
to accept 2 minutes instead of 1 minute, then the problem is resolved. 
Lengthening the decision period may not be so obvious to those unfamiliar 
with statistics but it is reasonable when studied. By shifting from 100 
to 200 assemblies as the decision period one would reduce the effect of 
the individual assembly variation. That is, relative to some average 
time for 200 assemblies, the actual times for successive groups of 200 
assemblies vary less than that same process with 100 assemblies. Put in 
even different words - the average times for groups of 200 assemblies 
bounce around less than the average times for groups of 100 assemblies. 


The above demonstrates the interaction between the mthematical 
model, the decision tolerance, and the decision period. The latter two 
are not always as inviolate as their name implies although they often 
exist as policy. In incentive standards situations, for instance, it 
may be policy (tradition) to post earnings (percent effectiveness) daily 
and to require that there be no more than (say a 5% risk of no more than) 
plus-or-minus 3% variation for reasons beyond operator control (such as 
the occurrence of defective bolts mentioned above). Lengthening this 
decision period to one week might not be impossible if pay checks are 
issued weekly. Similarly in production programming arriving at an appro- 
priate decision period depends on such factors as the mobility of the 
labor force, the degree of refinement required in meeting deadlines, and 
the degree of refinement required in cost estimating. It isn't the 
purpose of this paper to explore the specification of the decision period 
and the decision tolerance but to point out the relationship of the oper- 
ation itself and these constraints. 


One other possibility in this triangle exists - changing the oper- 
ation itself. Work simplification, methods engineering, training, and 
the improvement of product quality into the operation might all be pos- 
sible ways of reducing methods differences. Of course, one traditional 
way is to use the time associated with a particularly good method as a 
"standard" and as a base for premium production pay. This and the other 
approaches are only successful from a control point of view if they 
achieve reduced variation and, therefore, better control. Incidentally, 
in such situations - wide unexplainable variation - pay control for 
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incentive standards can be brought within tolerance by a fixed allowance. 


So, we have described three of the four factors and some of the ways 
they interact. The decision tolerance and the decision period may 
require a mathematical model impossible to obtain with the chance var- 
dation in the operation. Changing the decision period and/or the 
decision tolerance and/or the operation can bring things into a compat- 
ible state. The fourth factor, the measurement process, has to do with 
the engineer's activities. In our bolt and nut example, for instance, 
having decided to test the mathematical model T = X Ny + % No we 
would then be required to chtain, by time neasurenent, 

xX and X,- Suppose X,, the time to handle a defective bolt, varied 

greatly and therefore required an enormous number 
of observations for adequate precision. This data collection cost might 
well cause some second thoughts regarding the use of this expanded model 
and/or suggest reappraisal of the decision period and/or the decision 
tolerance. So, the measurement process - either because of its sample 
size requirements or its difficulty in just getting a time measurement - 
can interact with these other factors. Thus we have completed the cir- 
cuit and probably best summarize this qualitative description of the 
designing of a work control system with a diagram: 












































Decision —+>| Decision 
Tolerance l¢ : Period 
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Mathematical a Measuring 

Model Process 

















To this point, the description has been purely qualitative. Let us 
now consider some statistical and mathematical techniques that can aid 
in the analytical process. We'll start with the more familiar area of 
designing the measuring process and then move on to selecting the mathe- 
matical model. In this part of the discussion, the purpose is to 
indicate where some well-known procedures can be brought to bear in some 
- not all - phases of Work Measurement. These techniques will be 
described by name and by characteristic formulas easily recognizable to 
those familiar with statistics. References containing complete infor- 
mation on why these procedures work are noted and suggested for those 
unfamiliar with statistics who want to know what goes on "under the hood" 


Designing the Measuring Process 





Measurement is the business of getting a number which reflects what 
is going on. The measuring process has two problems facing it: 
(I) Accuracy - its representativeness; (2) Precision - its ability to 
reproduce measurement values. Accuracy depends on the typicalness of the 
sample that is selected. Random sampling guided by random number tables 
is an accepted manner of getting a random sample. This subject is well 
covered in statistical texts (1) and, with regard to Work Measurement in 
references (2), (3), and (4). 


Precision depends on sample size. Here, specific statistical guides 
are available and are covered in the indicated references. Some of these 
techniques in the Work Measurement context are summarized below con- 


sidering first of all variables - or stop watch - work measurement. 
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Stop Watch Work Measurement - Simple Repetitive Cycle 


The approximate 95% confidence interval formula in variables meas- 
2s R 

urement is a = ln - This can be simplified by using q in place of 
N 2 


s, standardizing on sub groups of 4, (n = 4, so d, = 2.059) and using a 


2s= 
percent precision value E = “X The simplified formula: 
x 
.—_ = 5 where E = percent precision 
‘a Z.n R = average range from groups of 4 
X = average cycle time 
N = sample size 


The engineer can specify E, use a preliminary study, of, say, 16_obser- 
vations to get R and X, and solve for N. Or he can, knowing N, X and R 
from a study, solve for E. A nomograph for this is displayed in refer- 
ence (2). 


Stop Watch Work Measurement - Complex Cycle 





Not all repetitive operations are so simple, however. Consider one 
with this mathematical model: 


Average total time per piece = 


average tray handling time 


Average time per piece + 
-* _ oe average pieces per tray 








x 
= => B 
Xp - Xp - F. where Xp» Xp and Fp are all varying 
B 
2s= 
As before, the interest is in the percent precision E = Xp 100 
A simplified formula for obtaining E has been developed (2) considering 


that s2j = 5s + § and using the customary expression for the 


Pail 
tl sl © 


variance of a quotient (5) so that the second term becomes 





& F .  & 

xX B F A 7 R* > 
ole - The simplified formula is E = with E and Xn 
F3 VNy 


as defined above and N, the observations on the main cycle times X,.- 
R*¥ = Ray (1 + .15u) where Ra = average range from groups of 4 X,'s and 


u = the number of auxiliary elements such as B in this case (u = 1 of 
course, in this case). As with the simple cycle, the engineer can 
specify a desired E, get Xp and R* from a short preliminary study, and 


solve for N,- Or, having Ny, Xp, and R* from a study, solve for E. The 
nomograph of reference (2) also works here. 
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Work Sampling (attributes measurement) - Simple Case of % Busy 





The approximate 95% confidence interval formula in attributes meas- 
urement is P oP 1-p) - In work sampling, P becomes the percent 
s= = 
P JN 


busy, es5 the precision expressed as an absolute percent plus-or-minus 


interval, and N the number of busy - not busy observations. The engineer 
can obtain P from a short preliminary study - say 80%, specify ess - say 


4% or from 76% to 84%, and solve for N which would be 400 in ia case. 
Or, having P and N from a study, he can solve for ss. The nomograph of 


P 
reference (3) handles this calculation. 


Work Sampling (attributes measurement) - Complex Case 


Quite often the engineer is interested in breaking down percent busy 
into 2 or more classifications. The mathematical model becomes 











P, =P) + Po +. - - etc. with the P values varying. A simplified for- 
mula has been developed based on reference (6) solving for 
pr? (1-P pi? (1-P 
_ 200 1 OF) ae (.-P,) —_—> 


value with the 
~ P}- A P' 


In a milti-element study with many P values P) = the 
highest relative upward shift (maximum Fi ) and Po = 


ol rdl 





value is an estimate of the maximum probable P value. So, given current 
P values from a preliminary study, estimating P' values from the study 
or history, and specifying E - the desired precision on some future pos- 
sible mix of proportions, the engineer can solve for N - the sample size 
to take now. Or, given N, P values, and P' values, he can solve for E. 








Selecting the Mathematical Model 





Internal Variation: Recalling the earlier example with the model T = NX, 
the engineer must be satisfied that this “one unit of measure" model is 
all right. A first check can treat the average decision period produc- 
tion as a sample and see if the 95% confidence interval on that sample 
is within some specified tolerance. He essentially solves for a value 





we'll call 2ss where 2s and N, = decision period 
R=. 100 San = ok 
- |= 4 Jn, 


production. If E, > 5h, say, then one unit of measure is insufficient. 
The expanded model T = X% N, + X5 Nop could then be tested and so forth. 
The simplified formula for this using groups of 4, R, and d5 is 


= rn and it can be handled on the nomograph of reference (2). 
P 


Between Decision Period Variatim: Besides short term sampling variation 
in the operation, there may be inherent decision-period-to-decision- 
period variation. Determining whether or not this variation (call it 
2sq ) is greater than some specified tolerance (say 5%) can be a tricky 
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problem. One way is to observe several decision periods completely and 
get a sample between-decision-period standard deviation. This can be 
expensive, however, and using the notion of variance components would 
appear much better. In observing samples from several decision periods 
(at least 2) the following relationships would pervail: 


Total variance = sampling variance + decision period variance 


s“ =s“+s5 and g* = g* . g* 
= s d a T 5 


Total variance, si, is observed; sampling variance, sé, can be calculated 


by pooling decision period variances; and one can compute 85 - the 


variance associated with the decision period variation that would prevail 
if there was no sampling. Components of variance are covered quite 
extensively in reference (1). 


0 


The interest in this case is in E, = —a 100: Getting 85 and then 


Sa from a preliminary study along with x the engineer can match the com- 


puted Ey against the tolerance. If it's greater, then more units of 


measure are needed and an expanded model can be tested. There is a pos- 
sibility, of course, that sample size is insufficient for any decision - 
Se » Sr - and further study with a larger sample is then required. 


Multiple Regression - Variables: We have talked to date about examining 
progressively expanded models until the residual variation is within 
tolerance. The tacit assumption has been that times for each newly con- 
sidered auxiliary element of the operation were obtainable by direct 
observation. This is not always possible such as in the case of 
packaging operations. The time to package one type of item among many 
types being packaged is often thoroughly mixed in with and dependent on 
the times of packaging these other types. All that is known about the 
operation is that for each package some total time has been put into 
packaging and a variety of countable types of items packaged. The 
question is: How many of the item types should be counted for an 
adequate control system? The question, of course, only comes after 
having decided by previous tests that just counting packages is insuf- 
ficient. 





This is a problem in multiple linear regression. Consider this 
typical example wherein from a short preliminary study times for 
packaging one order (Xp) have been obtained along with the associated 


counts of the three types of items being packaged (Ni, No, Nz). 
Time to Package Number of Items Number of Items Number of Items 








One Order of Type 1 of Type 2 of Type 3 
Xr “. Re N, 
92 4 
47 


Oy 

=] 
---erP 

Ww 
oe -O Fw 
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The results of a multiple regression analysis (see reference (7)) on the 
complete data from studying 16 orders showed the following: 


Decision Period (Daily) 





a X Variation (E,) 
541 6.0% 

a) 318 - 

1 852 5.9 

2 -813 1.2 

5 -013 9 


Xp = .5318 + .852 N, + .813 N, + -013 N, 


Note the recording of the residual variation (sy, ) opposite the asso- 
ciated regression coefficient (X, ). This is phrased in terms of chance 
2 
variability of a decision period (daily) sample Np: B= = Sys 
Xp VNp 
If +5% were satisfactory for E, then item type 3 could be dropped. Sub- 


jecting the final study to a two type regression analysis would probably 

generate a model satisfactory for the control system. Incidentally, 

sample size can be approximated in such cases by using the previous con- 

fidence interval formula 2 Sy, where S is the cut-off Sy, value 
E -_ 


= Vi 
x, VN 
(Sy, in this case). Also note that E, - between decision period 





variation - can be examined by analyzing the individual regression 
residual values. 


Multiple Regression - Work Sampling: The same approach can be used with 
work sampling results from a non-repetitive operation study. A work 
sampling percent busy can be easily converted to a time estimate. Con- 
sider these data from a study of the electrical trades: 











Total Job Time Direct Labor 
Job No. Percent Busy (from job tickets) Time 
$ 73 x 52 hours = 38 hours 


2 65 x 171 " = i 
' ’ ' 1 
' ' ' ' 


' ' ’ ' 


The time inputs for each job studied and the associated counts for each 
job of the conduit sections, footage of small size conduit installed, 
and footage of large size conduit installed - these were the ingredients 
for the multiple regression analysis: 
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Work Small Size Large Size 








1 


Sampling Conduit Conduit Conduit 
Hours Sections Feet Feet 
Job No. Xp Ny No Nz 
1 7.3 17 13 72 
2 76.7 180 804 241 
3 9.0 29 0 62 
4 26.7 73 399 ) 


= .25 + .1O2N, + .OLN, + .OO N 
Xp 1 2 3 


2S,_ = .3 hours or +44 on the average job 


¥3 


Fewer or additional units of measure could have been considered but this 
residual variation was felt to be correct. 


Queueing Models: Service type labor is often analyzed in Work Measure- 
ment. This is labor that is on a demand basis - labor of an indirect or 
non-repetitive type whose services are constantly on call but only inter- 
mittently, randomly used. Machine-breakdown repairmen are in this cate- 
gory and are increasingly important as automation moves into the picture. 
Oddly enough, this control problem has become more prominent as the use 
of work sampling has increased. For work sampling has effectively dis- 
closed, time and again, the fact that a service crew is inactive part of 
the time. But this information is not enough. Arbitrary crew reduction 
merely creates machine delays on those occasions when several machines 
demand service at once, possibly as costly as idle labor. 





The idle labor can be considered as labor "queueing up" or waiting 
in line to service machines. Machine delays can also be considered as 
machines "queueing up" to be serviced. This queueing problem can be 
resolved by the use of queueing theory - a segment of probability theory 
- which permits the engineer to predict the effect of various crew sizes 
on the idle labor and machine wait time characteristics. 


Here is a simple example. At our Kodak Park Works, the Kodacolor 
Printing Room, at a particular production level, had a crew of 3 handlers 
per shift supplying and inspecting magazines of photographic paper for 
28 printers. Since these magazines had paper of varying length and the 
printers had varying speeds, the demand pattern for supplying magazines 
was quite unsystematic. Nobody knew just when a printer, or, indeed, 
several might be in need of a magazine change. The inspection of maga- 
zines was routine, however; they could be inspected at leisure and 
stored until needed. So the problem was one of controlling non-repetitive 
labor, a portion of whose services were randomly demanded. 


Q). sampling results showed the three men were busy 47% of the 
time (1). 


The obvious move to redu:e the crew to 2 men and experience about 
71% activity (47% x 3/2) was not automatically the right move owing to 
the demand nature of their work. Queueing theory had to be employed to 
evaluate the effect of such a possible move. 
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The engineer procured the following basic information about the 
operation: 


1. m = 28 = number of printers under consideration 
2. r= 2 = number of servicemen under consideration 
3. a= = .02K6 

u 


Where 4 = 3.1 minutes = the average time for a handler to supply a 
magazine to a printer. 


u = 125.8 minutes the average run time of a printer 


The average magazine change time (L ) was obtained from regular stop 
watch studies. The average printer run time (u) was obtained from 
printer logs where the paper footage for each run was recorded. Knowing 
printer speed, time for each run and the average run time were simple to 
compute. With this basic information, the engineer used a table based 
on this mathematical model (see reference 8): 











P, 
P ' n P = P on 
n m! a 
P, ey) r2n20 a o (#2 
m 
m m! at ‘ x (n-r) 2. 
r: yn-r (m-n)! 4 = nertl = rein 
ho 1 x (r-n) Py 
. n f = = n<r 
— r 
n=0 Fo 


where P,, = the probability of n machines being down together (requiring 
service) 
(P, = P, for n = 0) 


i 
f 


the average machine wait time expressed as a decimal fraction 
the average serviceman wait time expressed as a decimal fraction 


He determined the values as follows: 


i = .0033 or about .3% 
the average fraction wait time per printer 
f = .6353 or about 63.5% 


the average fraction wait time per handler 


Thus he could say that if the crew were reduced to 2 men, the delay 
introduced by such a reduction (delay due to interference) would be about 
-3$. The handler idle time, of course, would be much less than 63.% in 
actuality owing to the inspection portion of the job; the work sampling 
2-men crew estimate of 71% busy, or 29% idle, would still hold. Queueing 
theory only considered the random demand portion of the operation. A 
final check on the aplicability of the model had to be made. The com- 
puted i and f values for the observed (3 man crew) situation were can- 
pared to the actual sampling results on i'and f: 





Observed Calculated by the Model 
i 0 -O% 
f Tih + Sb 75.6% 


These observed data fitted the model for all practical purposes meaning 
the 2 man crew prediction was quite likely valid. 





There are other machine interference models (reference 9) handling 
other types of situations. Note that here we can achieve improvement, 
perhaps, in the operation as well as gain control. Production level 
shifts (more machines) can be considered in this model and, for a desired 
i and f balance, the optimm crew size assigned. The “unit of measure” 
here is essentially the number of machines and crew size is the dependent 
variable. The function is not a simple linear one but can be tabulated 
for scheduling use. Many “indirect” type operations are susceptible to 
this type of control where the unit of control is an individual - not 
some portion of his or her time as in simple repetitive cycle. 


Linear Programming and Handling: Considerable attention has been paid to 
the "indirect" operation of handling. Work sampling has made it possible 
to measure this activity but activity measures do not always resolve the 
problems of either control or improvement. The linear programming model 
is effective in specifying the optimum deployment of handlers to meet 
specified service requirements. Consider this handling problem with the 
following demand matrix of loads per hour: 





From 
Area -—> 1 2 3 
v 
2 Oo 12 4 
To 2 6 ce) 2 
3 5 1 0 
These areas are equidistant. If a handler can move 6 loads per hour then 
the ideal muber of handlers in oll is © + 50 20120522. 2.5 
6 aad = . 





To set up a good method of handling (not necessarily the "one best 
method" but a good one) by linear programming to achieve one hour service 
some possible routes can be listed - say 10 to start with. And asso- 
ciated with each route is an unknown number of handlers: 





Route Number of Handlers 
I 1, 2, 1, 2,1, 2,1 a 
II 1 > & 2% & & i b 
Iir 1, 3» 1, 3, 1, 3, 1 c 
etc. 


Now, for each element in the demand matrix an ingeuality can be written. 
For instance, element 1, 2 requires 6 leads per hour be moved. Route I 
can move 3 loads for each handler on that route and Route IT can move one 
load for each handler it has. So, 3a #b +6 if these 3 routes are the 
only ones considered. Other routes among the initial 10 might have a 
1,2 segment so the general inequalities for this and all elements become: 
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Element 


1,2 3a + b+ 26 
1,3 b+ 3% + 25 
3,1 b + 3 + =k 


and we would want to minimize the total number of handlersZ = a + b + 
GCHeee These inequalities along with the function to be minimized 
constitute a linear programming problem. Solution techniques, some 
underlying ideas in linear programming and a report on a somewhat 
similar application with railway freight cars are contained in the refer- 
ences under (10). 


A few comments on this type of application - the solution to the 
above may not be the best since all possible routes have not been con- 
sidered. However, it's very easy to write down any number of additional 
routes and assess their improvement, if any. Also - high variation in 
demand may upset service. Each channel with a given schedule can be 
examined with queueing theory and the clannel especially loaded if the 
waiting line is too long. Note that here, again, both improvement and 
control are achieved. As demand increases or changes the deployment of 
handlers must change. The relationships can be pre-computed and tab- 
ulated - the simple linear relationship of production x average time no 
longer holds. 


Summary 


There are four basic factors affecting the design of a work control 
system: The decision tolerance - how close you want to be in predicting 
or stating labor content; the decision period - how frequently you want 
to make a prediction or statement; the mathematical model - symbolic 
portrayal of the elements in the operation; and the measuring process - 
what the engineer has to do to get the numbers for the mathematical 
model. These factors all interact and the industrial engineer seeks a 
balance among them every time he undertakes a Work Measurement study. 
This balancing is usually intuitive and usually expensive in that poor 
decisions require later analysis to repair the situation. Statistical 
and mathematical techniques do exist to help the industrial engineer 
handle these problems with considerably greater effectiveness. As 
demonstrated in Quality Control and in Operations Research, the payoffs 
can be huge on both cost cutting for the plant's operations and reduced 
engineering time. 


A vast gap exists, however, between the knowledge available and the 
knowledge used. Quality Control people are ideally situated in industry 
to bring these ideas to others' attention and to demonstrate, by their 
own efforts in their own field, that there is a vast potential. In 
proportion as we all team up and tap the immense theoretical power that 
is just out of reach now, we can move toward our mutual goal of bringing 
more science to management. 


10. 
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QUALITY CONTROL APPLIED TO INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


Charles R. Hicks 
Purdue University 


As I have been assigned one-quarter time in the department of In- 
dustrial Engineering during this present year at Purdue, I hope to be 
able to give some up-to-date examples of the application of statistical 
methods to industrial engineering problems, I would prefer to general- 
ize the topic somewhat to include many statistical methods and not just 
those which I usually associate with quality control. I prefer to think 
of quality control as somewhat restricted to those techniques directly 
aimed at control of the quality of the product such as control charts, 
acceptance sampling plans and the like. I realise that many quality 
control people often consider quality control as covering any and all 
statistical techniques applied to industrial problems. Our topic might 
be stated then as "Statistical Methods Applied to Industrial Engineering". 


Of all the branches of engineering, probably the industrial engineer 
has been most receptive to the use of statistical techniques although 
other branches of engineering are gradually beginning to appreciate the 
value of statistical and probabilistic thinking. Evidence of this is 
found in the fact that nearly all accredited Industrial Engineering cur~ 
ricula in our universities now require at least one, and usually two, 
courses in statistics and quality control for their undergraduate engi- 
neers. 


Now why is the industrial engineer so concerned with statistics? 
Let us look at a definition of Industrial Engineering adopted recently 
(1956) by the American Institute of Industrial Engineers (A.I.I.E.): 


"Industrial Engineering is concerned with the design, improvement, 
and installation of integrated systems of men, materials and equipment. 
It draws upon specialized knowledge and skill in the mathematical, physi- 
cal, and social sciences together with principles and methods of engi- 
neering analysis and design to specify, predict and evaluate the results 
to be obtained from such systems", 


From this definition, we can see that Industrial Engineering is 
concerned with the design of systems involving men, materials and equip- 
ment and with analysis and evaluation of results obtained from these 
systems. Surely statistical techniques are necessary here in designing 
experiments and in analysis of the results. The A.I.I.E. was started in 
1948 and is thus a contemporary to A.S.Q.C. It now has 53 chapters and 
some 4000 senior and associate members and many of its activities and 
interests overlap those of our society. In the last few years with the 
advent of this undefinable monster called "Operations Research" the 
science of Industrial Engineering has one of its greatest opportunities 
to grow and develop more professional status than it has had in many 
years. Many of the techniques of operations research are ‘naturals’ for 
the industrial engineer but do require a stronger background than he has 
been used to in mathematics, statistics and probability theory. One of 
the writers in the area of Industrial Engineering stated that "two needs 
confront Industrial Engineering education if we are to make the transi- 
tion to professional practice. These are: 

1. The introduction of more powerful quantitative, mathematical, 

statistical methods to provide more precise tools for planning 
and evaluation. 
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2. The introduction of and thorough grounding in the behavioral 
and social sciences to prepare industrial engineers for the in- 
tegrated systems design job they must carry out." 


Now as to specific applications of statistical tools in Industrial 
Engineering, I believe a paper by Professor Howard P. Emerson of the 
University of Tennessee, and present President of Seyt-5- entitled "A 
Mathematics Foundation for Industrial Engineering" is the best single 
source of information on such applications. Professor Emerson spells out 
in two columns the statistical techniques and the corresponding Indus- 
trial Engineering application. Some such applications are Quality Con- 
trol, which we are all quite familiar with as it applies to control of 
process variables; Motion and Time Study, which is often given the more 
sophisticated name of Work Measurement, Merit Rating, Plant Layout and 
Design, Estimating and the Precision of the Estimate, Methods Improve- 
ment, Evaluation of sources of variation, Operations Research, etc. To 
discuss all of these and many other applications of statistical methods 
to Industrial Engineering would far exceed our time limitation, so I 
should like to discuss in some detail three problems from the areas of 
Work Measurement, Experimental Design and Replacement Theory the latter 
being often construed as belonging in the Operations Research area. 


I. WORK MEASUREMENT - The problem to be presented is taken in 
somewhat simplified form from a paper by John MB jerise in a recent 
issue of the Journal of Industrial Engineering. (2 


The problem was to determine how large a sample (n) should be taken 
for a time study to determine the average length of time for a given 
cycle, how to be assured that the results obtained are consistent, and 
what precision can be expected in the result or how close may the re- 
sult be to the true average time. This problem has been attacked by 
many people in Industrial Engineering but Allderige makes use of many of 
the ideas we use in control chart analysis which should make his approach 
of interest to the quality control man. 


The method proposed is to take a preliminary sample of 4 groups of 
, readings each of the time to complete the given cycle, these 4 groups 
of readings being taken at random times throughout the day. Using the 4 
groups, 4, averages and 4 ranges are computed and from these the grand 
average (X) was found (for the problem he gives, equal to 1.00 minutes) 
and the average range (R) = 0.40 minutes. With this information and a 
statement as to the precision desired in the final average time of the 
cycle (say, to be within 5%of the true average time), he determines the 
number of additional cycles to be timed. This additional sample size is 
given by means of a nomograph in the paper but can be worked out for the 
data given as follows: 


Assuming a normal distribution of time study data the statistic: 
x - x’ 
Zs co! is normally distributed 
Jn 
with mean of zero and standard deviation of one. Here X' is the true 


average time we wish to estimate and X is the observed average time. 
We want X to be within 5%of X' or X = X' = .05X'. As X’ is unknown we 
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use % as the best estimate of X'based on the original data. o’ is the 
true standard deviation of the process and can be estimated by R/do as 
is done in quality control chart analysis. Z is usually set at 1.96 or 
2 representing two standard deviations on a normal distribution which 
will give approximately 95%confidence that our n will be sufficient to 
estimate the true mean with 5%precision. If the expression above is 
then solved for n, we have the total number of cycles that should be 
timed. Or, for our data: 


ZY = 1.00 min. o! = R/dg 

R= g; 40 min = .40 min. 

X- « 08st 2.059 

Zs : ae d2 = 2.059 for samples of 4 


Hence substituting: 
(.05)(1.00) 
4,0 
2.059 (a 


Solving this for n, we get n= 61. As we have already taken 16 observa- 
tions, this means to take 45 more. To check on the consistency of the 
results, an X chart is suggested; which, if in control for the 15 or 16 
points (if we continue to take groups of 4), means that the average time 
is consistent from hour to hour throughout the period of the chart. 

Thus a check can be made on consistency and the precision required can 
be set in advance. If, for gxample, we had wanted 1%precision, we 
would have used X = X’ = ,O1X and the resulting n would have been 1509 
observations or 1493 more than the preliminary sample! 


2s 


This particular approach is quite simple compared to some others 
that are used as it uses ranges rather than standard deviations. The 
only serious question about this approach is the assumption of normality 
of time study data which is being studied at Georgia Tech. and Purdue 
at the present time. There is a strong indication that time study data 
may be positively skewed. 


II. EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN - Designing an experiment to study the 
effects of men, materials and equipment is very importent to the indus- 
trial engineer. In the problem to be discussed, one of our graduate 
students at Purdue wished to study the effect of the degree of symmetry 
of an object on the time required to position and assemble two mating 
parts. Previous studies suggested that objects could be classified as 
perfectly symmetrical (circular), non-symmetrical (fitting only one way) 
and semi-symmetrical (all others). An experiment was designed to deter- 
mine whether an increase in the degree of symmetry from non-symmetrical 
(or 1 degree of symmetry) up through 6 degrees on symmetry would tend 
to decrease the time required to position and assemble two mating parts. 
The experimenter chose to study profiles having one, two (rectangle), 
three (equilateral triangle), four (square) and six (hexagon) degrees of 
symmetry and see how the average time to position and assemble two mating 
parts with these profiles would change. In planning the experiment it 
was readily recognized that there were several other variables which 
would effect the average time to position and assemble a part, the most 
obvious one being the operator who performed the task. It was decided 
to select 14 operators at random fram graduate industrial engineering 
students at Purdue and try several runs using each of the 5 different 
profiles. The profile presented to a given operator first, second, 
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third, etc. was decided by a random presentation in order to help reduce 
the effect of learning and fatigue. As weight of the object might be an 
important variable affecting the time, all profiles were hollowed out 
such that all had approximately the same weight. It was also agreed to 
have each operator try several runs using each of the 5 profiles and 
then only the middle IO readings were used in the analysis. These and 
other considerations led to the formulation of a mathematical model to 
describe the experiment. One of the more modern trends in the operations 
research area is to try and formulate a problem as a mathematical model. 
Our model here is given by: 


Yaj = # + Py + O35 + (PO)G5 + Ex(43) 


where: Yjj« is the observed time for the kth run of operator j using 
profile i. 


u is the common mean in all data. 
; Py is the profile effect where i= 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 for the 5 profiles. 
0; is the operator effect where j = 1, 2, . «. » 14 for the 14 operators, 


{PO)4 5 is a term representing a possible interaction between profiles 
and operators. 


€k(ij) is the random error as seen in the k runs for each operator, pro=- 
file combination. Here k al, 2, . . « 10 runs. 


Such a model implies a factorial design with 5 x 14 x 10 = 700 
observations and the results to be analyzed by the analysis of variance 
technique. Another feature of this design is that it is a mixed model 
in that the profiles are fixed and the operators are random. 


As the analysis of 700 observations seemed quite laborious, several 
short cut statistical techniques were used which should be of interest 
to quality control people. For each of the 70 cells (5 profiles by 14 
operators) the average and range of the 10 observed times were computed. 
The ranges were then plotted on a range chart and this was examined for 
homogeniety of variance within the 70 cells. The more exact test would 
be a Bartlett test which would be much more work. Also from the average 
of these 70 ranges which were in good control an estimate was made of 
the standard deviation of the errors using R/d> with do based on samples 
of 10. Then the analysis of variance was run using only the averages 
in each cell as the variable. This, of course, gave no exact test for 
interaction but this could be checked from the estimate of error made 
by using R/do. Whether the interaction is significant or not will not 
affect the test on profiles as this is a mixed model. It was decided 
to test at the l%elevel of significance and the following table was 
compiled from the data: 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE TABLE ON PROFILES 








TABLE 1 

f Variation |d.f. | S S Mean S Expected 
Source of Var on um of Squares | Mean Squares a - 
Profiles 4 6,224.51 1,556.13 OG tOfo+1L06 
Due to linear reg. 1 4,350.19 4,350.19 
Departure from lin. 

reg. 3 | 1,874.32 624.77 ow, 506 

Operators 13 18,124.00 1,394.15 
0 x P and error 52 |12,229.7h 235.19 % + 
Total 69 36,578.25 














Looking only at the profile, operators, and P x O and error line, 
the expected mean square column shows that the proper test for profile 
effect on the average time is to compare the profile mean square with 
the 0 x P and error line mean square. Thus the F ratio here is: 


. 1556-13 . 
P(4,52 df.) Apebetd 6.62 


which shows a significant profile effect at the 1%level of significance. 
This gave pretty good evidence that the degree of symmetry as revealed 
by these 5 profiles has a very real effect on the average time necessary 
to position and assemble mating parts. 


As this test indicated that the degree of symmetry did affect the 
time, it was then wondered what the relationship might be. Plotting 
the average times for each degree of symmetry led to the hypothesis that 
there might be a linear relationship between degrees of symmetry and 
time with time decreasing as the degree of symmetry increases. From the 
data the sum of squares due to linear regression was also computed and 
is given in the table above. The difference between this and the sum of 
squares among profiles is due to the departure from linear regression 
and this departure was tested by comparing the mean square of 621.77 
with the 235.19 or: 


F(3,52 d.f.) s ell s 2.66. 

This is not a significant departure from linear regression at the 
1% significance level so that a linear relationship might be reasonably 
assumed and the equation of such a line could be written. We also check- 
ed the value of eta squared = 0.34 and = .24 which indicates that 
about 24% of the variance in average times might be accounted for by the 
straight line and 34% might be accounted for by a line through all 5 
average points. (For the benefit of the astute statistician, we sub- 
tracted the operator sum of squares from the total before calculating 
these statistics). 


More research is in progress on this problem but this example is 
presented to give some indication of the kinds of statistical and qual- 
ity control techniques that are useful to an industrial engineer. 


III, REPLACEMENT THEORY = A problem reported by some workers at 


Case Institute of Technology has to do with when to replace items in the 
plant. Is it best to replace a machine, say, when it breaks down or is 
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it better to replace several machines at regular intervals regardless of 
their condition? If the latter is best, what is the proper replacement 
period in order to make the overall cost a mininunm? 


The problem cited is a somewhat simpler problem on the replacement 
of a system of 10 light bulbs. It is assumed that it costs $1.00 to 
replace a bulb when it fails and this must always be done. It costs 
only 50 cents per bulb when replacing all 10 bulbs at one time. The 
problem then is to decide on a proper replacement period; say 10 days, 
20 days, 30 days or 40 days to replace all 10 in order to give a minimm 
annual cost realizing, of course, that any single bulb will have to be 
replaced whenever it fails. 


A mathematical model giving the total cost is expressed as follows: 
Caf (N° P(tr) Cl +N * C2) 
r 


where C, = cost of replacing an individual bulb = $ 1.00 


Co = cost of replacing an individual bulb if replaced as 
one of a group of 10 = 0.50 
N = number of units in the system = 10 
ty = time between group replacements = 10, 20, 30, 40 days 
C = total cost of this replacement policy over time T. 
P(t.) = probability that a bulb will fail before time t,. 


Every variable in this equation is known except the probability 
that a bulb will fail before time ty. In order to estimate this proba- 
bility for time periods (t,‘s) of 10, 20, 30 and 40 days, a Monte Carlo 
technique is suggested. This simply means that we play a game with some 
‘typical’ data to empirically estimate the value of this probability for 
each time period t,;. This can be done without any expensive experimenta- 
tion if we have some past data on light bulb failure, 


Assuming that bulb life is approximately normally distributed with 
a mean bulb life of 30 days and a standard deviation of 10 days, a table 
of normally distributed random numbers can be used to assign a random 
life to each bulb. If, for example, the normal random number drawn is 
0.5, this means that the bulb would be assigned a life 0.5 standard 
deviations above the mean or 35 days. Such a bulb would survive a 10, 
20, or 30 day replacement but a new bulb would have to be put in before 
the 40 day period. In this latter case, a new random number would be 
drawn to see if the new bulb would survive the remaining 5 days until 
the 40 day replacement. Sometimes several bulbs may have to be used 
in a given socket before the 40 day period occurs. 


Such a ‘game’ was played for the 10 bulb sockets with some of the 
results shown below: 
BULB FAILURES FOR A GROUP OF 10 BULBS 

















TABLE 2 
Bulb 
le Se = 
10 days 35 31 55 27 0 
20 " 35 31 55 27 0 
30 " 35 31 55 27,55 “ 
Lo " 3566 31,36,62 55 27,55 9 
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The numbers. entered in the body of the table are the number of days 
life for each bulb chosen at random, For socket 1, for example, the 
first bulb with 35 days life would survive the 10, 20, and 30 day re- 
placement but not the 40 day replacement. Hence, another bulb was in- 
serted (drawn from our normal random table) and its life was 31 days 
which when added to the 35 gave the 66 days shown in the table which 
means that the 2 bulbs would last until the 40 day replacement. In the 
case of the second socket, however, the second bulb chosen had a life of 
only 5 days making 36 in all which means still another replacement before 
the 40 days replacement period. Adding the number of replacements for 
each period for the 10 sockets gave the values shown at the right of the 
table. One trial of the "game" is hardly enough to estimate the proba- 
bility of failure before time t_ so the game was repeated 10 times giving 
the following number of failures for each trial: 


BULB FAILURES IN 10 TRIALS OF 10 BULB EACH 








TABLE 3 
Total 
Time 6. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 a 10 met ieves P(t.) 
10 @) 0 1 (@) 0 fe) 0 0 0 0 1 0.01 
20 ¢) 1 3 3 2 2 2 1 0 1 15 0.15 
30 4 4 8 5 8 6 5 5 3 3 51 0.51 
40 9fliopjuyiu 9} 10} 12 8 9 7 96 0.96 









































If the total failures in 10 trials of 10 bulbs per trial is now 
divided by 100, the last column gives a pretty good approximation to the 
probability of failure of a single bulb for time t_. If these proba- 
bilities along with the corresponding t_ values aré now substituted in 
the cost equation, we find: ad 


c= 2 [N+ P(t.) Cy + Ne] 
4 
For 10 day replacement: C = -- [10(.01)(1,00) + 10(.50)] = $183.60 


20 day replacement: C = -s (10(.15)(1.00) + 10(.50)] = $117.00 
30 day replacement: C = =. [10(.51)(1.00) + 10(.50)] = $121.20 
40 day replacement: C = i (10(.96)(1.00) + 10(.50)] = $131.40 


A glance at these annual cost figures reveals that a 20 day replace- 
ment period would give the least cost to the company. It is interesting 
to note that this result is obtained by playing a game with some numbers 
drawn at random from a table of normally distributed random numbers and no 
expensive experimentation was necessary. Some mathematician might wonder 
why we didn’t simply differentiate the cost equation and find the value 
of t_ which gives a minimum cost. Because of the probability function in- 
volvéd, this procedure would require taking the limits of an infinite pro- 
duct of normal integrals which is quite prohibitive from a practical point 
of view. The results above might be improved still further by trying re- 
placement periods around 20 days such as 18, 19 and 21, 22 etc. and use a 
Monte Carlo scheme of game playing to narrow the results down to the best 
number of days for the 10 bulb replacement. This very practical problem 
for an industrial engineer has been included to show how a simple appli- 
cation of normal random numbers can be used to help solve the problen. 
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Many other examples might be mentioned illustrating the vital role 
of statistics in Industrial Engineering but these three should give some 
indication of the kinds of applications that have been made. At the 
present time, Purdue industrial engineers are working on such problems 
as a mathematical approach to plant layout seeking the optimal layout, a 
statistical analysis of the factors affecting plastic tools, checking 
the normality assumption of time study data, work on a statistical deter- 
mination of economic lot size etc. 


Most any industrial engineer who is well informed in his field will 
readily agree that statistical methods provide one of the best tools for 
solving his problems. 
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WHAT IS AN INSPECTOR 





Daniel G, Meckley, III 
York Division of Borg-Warner Corporation 


History 


To talk about the modern concept of an inspector, we must examine 
the historic and prehistoric beginnings of the breed, The development 
of the inspector has many elements of evolution and many elements of 
a modern day revolution. Inspectors are not new; the Bible records 
instances of overseers and inspectors in terms of rather evil execu- 
tions of kings' wishes, 


Our first concept of inspection was the detection of defective 
work, largely based on the premise that the operators were trying to 
slip something over on the campany. This quickly led to the operators 
banding together in an attempt to frustrate the inspector and show 
that they were smarter by slipping in sub-standard work which he could 
not detect. Subtly, the operators' entire attitude changed, and in 
many cases they lost their desire to do the job right. 


The real tragedy occurred when the operator mentally shifted the 
burden of acceptable work from his shoulders to the inspector, Even 
with the best inspectors, the relationship between them and the fore- 
men and operators was one of an armed truce; the inspector was a 
friendly spy. 


Obviously, this is an exaggerated and over-simplified picture of 
the pre-World War II inspection setup. Unfortunately, it is truer than 
we might care to admit. This general situation inevitably led to 100 
percent inspection and severe final inspection as attempts to stem the 
tide of defective work, 


Fortunately, the impact of the manpower shortage, and the gradual 
infiltration of statistics from the few pioneering companies in the 
field, forced changes to this concept. 


I do not believe that any one individual sat down and said that 
our philosophy of quality control was archaic, but the minds and atti- 
tudes of many people, coupled with the facts from the statistical 
usage, gradually evolved a new concept and philosophy of inspection, 
This was part of the evolution and development of today's inspector. 


The revolutionary changes have come during World War II and since, 
We now have a different picture of the inspector. Day to day we have 
had to rapidly shift our thinking to keep up with the technological 
changes of the last few years. 


Whether human or mechanical, the old cliche of "it's here to stay" 
is applicable to inspection. We can only speculate what its form will 
be in the future. We want to look at what it is today and ponder over 
this part of our industrial complex, 


To talk about the specific job of an inspector, we will start with 
a definition of our basic quality task. 
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The Task 


The design and production of complex, high volume, multiple model, 
appliance type products with yearly changes in style and model 
places a severe quality responsibility on the operating management, 


Figuring strongly in the successful execution of this type busi- 
ness is the ability to design and build "trouble free" products, Prod- 
ucts that are immediately "free" from design and manufacturing mistakes 
which cause production stops and/or field failures, The vechicle for 
accomplishing this is a well planned, well operated Quality Control 
system from laboratory through production. 


The customers may buy for price and appearance, but consciously 
or unconsciously they expect their purchases to run trouble free and 
to have a guarantee in case they do not. Their friends are quickly 
told about the brands that are "no good", 


In the case of the air conditioning business, the York Division 
of Borg-Warner and other major manufacturers have five year protection 
plans with their refrigerant circuits; this requires design and con- 
formance quality good enough to run five years without failure. This 
industry is one that is new enough to have major technical changes 
coming one on the heels of the other; each one requiring major decisions 
and risk estimates that must figure into the five year warranty. 


A $1.00 mistake on 10% of 100,000 units is a 910,000 corporate 
liability. A $10.00 mistake on 10% of 100,000 is a $100,000 corporate 
liability. 


Certainly, costs are developed with reserves for guarantee 
accounts, but increases in these accounts have to be reflected in 
increased selling price or reduced margins; these are bad dreams to 
the salesmen and the treasurers, 


How "Good" Must The Product Be 





I spoke about the product being "free" from defects. 


The freedom is relative, and the degree necessary to meet com- 
petition successfully is established by the customer, the manufacturer, 
and the competitor, Each manufacturer designs and builds into his 
product, and perhaps advertises, a certain quality. Initially the 
customer doesn't know what a BTU is, but he comes to expect a BTU 
quality, and gradually learns some of its meaning and other technical 
measures of quality. He begins to ask for it. The manufacturers then 
race to get the most BIU's for the least cost, 


Eventually a commercial level of BTU acceptability appears as 
more or less standard, The decision each competiting company finally 
makes is how much better than barely acceptable does it want to be. 


The establishment of a given campany's goals in relation to cam- 
mercial acceptance, service and performance, is the first high level 
decision necessary before a clean cut practical plan of laboratory 
to production quality control can be developed. 
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The control ‘of quality of the type products in question is like 
hunting; the best opportunities jump up and are quickly gone. If yo 
don't know where your target is located, you can fire box after box 
of shells without hitting the quality in question, You mised the 
opportunity because after the first shots the quality becomes more 
difficult to locate; you have lost the easy killing shot. You shoot 
some game, but it's more luck then skill, 


We all speak best about our own experience so I will take the 
liberty of telling you how the York Division of Borg-Warner approached 
the control of quality from the laboratory through production, 


What Is The Quality Objective 





First, a very general but meaningful definition of the quality 
goal wanted by the York Division of Borg-Warner was established. We 
selected: "The best competitive quality with a minimum cost for 
achieving this position." 


This obviously requires further amplification, Take the first 
part, "The best competitive quality." How is it defined? How is it 


measured? Who measures it? 


How Is The Customers' Satisfaction Measured 





We define it as the registered service complaints, The fact that 
these will contain both problems of design quality and conformance 
quality, is of no interest to the customer, He sees only defective 
product; so we measure our performance in his terms regardless of who 
is responsible. 


The measure of quality is percent defective of the installed prod- 
ucts, Eight to ten major performance characteristics are measured on 
each product. These are selected from records and opinions as the per- 
formance quality items directly recognized by the customer, The char- 
acteristics are common to all air conditioning and ice making equip- 
ment so we can chart by products and characteristics, 


The data flows daily from all authorized repair men through the 
Service Department, Here it is collated and sent to Quality Control, 


This data presents the state of the unit; but is it good or is 
it bad? 


Quality Control plots the field performance against the target 
for each characteristic, The target for a given month is calculated 
to consider the years the product has been installed, and is calculated 
by assuming that the occurrences of defects are linear with relation 
to time of installation. The monthly target calculations are based 
on the five year target. 


How Are Quality Targets Derived 





The five year targets are developed yearly by Sales, Service, 
Engineering, and Quality Control, They are approved by the division 
and corporate management committees, These committees consist of the 
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division managers and corporate officers. Submission to the manage- 
ment groups gives them a chance to exercise their judgment and experi- 
ence in the final target establishment, 


How do we factually know that these targets will be better than 
our competitors' performance? We don't, but the persons selecting 
the targets are in the best position to hear and see about where our 
competitors are performing; their composite judgment has served our 
purpose well, 


How does the group selecting the targets know what the achieve- 
ment of these will cost in design and manufacturing? They don't, but 
since the targets are developed as a must to meet competition in the 
areas the customer considers important, cost can be held as a second 
consideration, The cost of major changes required to meet a given 
target are weighed in terms of tangible lessening of customer com- 
plaints, but the decisions to make a major change are not totally 
accepted or rejected for that reason alone, as frequently customer 
dissatisfaction makes changes mandatory, Naturally, when large sums 
are involved, considerable weighing of the tangible and intangible 
benefits occurs before decisions are rendered, 


The effort to achieve the target with a "minimum cost of quality" 
is tne second part of the definition, and also requires explanation, 


What Are The Costs of Quality 





The costs of quality as we recognize them are: 


1. The cost of errors (both salvage and scrap) 

2. The guarantee cost 

3. The Quality Control Department operating cost 

lh. The Service Department operating cost 

5e The cost of defective purchased material 

6. The cost of inspection and test facilities 

7. The hospitalization cost (the salvage time allowed in 
standard costs) 

8. Idle time and production losses due to quality problems 

9e Clerical cost of processing error replacement orders and 
salvege orders 

10. Cost of direct labor testing 

ll. Space for inspection, testing and storage of reject 
material 

12. Shipping losses 


You may argue or add or subtract in your own case, but we say 
that the sum of these costs should continuously decrease, 


Therefore our approach is simply to reach the performance target 
and spend less, and less to do it. 


Again the intangible or customer satisfaction sometimes upsets 
the cost of quality. You may be forced to spend more for inspection, 
a control system, or tooling then the actual saving in guarantee 
account dollars would indicate is permissible, 


We have found these cases to be the exceptions, Most times we 
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are able to have our cake of desired field quality, and still eat our 
cake of lower cost of quality. 


You may be starting to speculate on the reasons for such elab- 
orate emphasis on the quality goals and their measurement as related 
to laboratory to production control. 


What Is The Quality Control Department's Job 





With this general background of the corporate quality objective, 
we will jump down to the task of the Quality Control Department, We 
consider that its function should be that of a navigator. The Quality 
Control Department should act as the agency which provides the infor- 
mation where conformance quality has been, where it is now, where it 
is trending, and how it can get back on course most quickly. 


Its responsibility is to focus the bright light of attention on 
the quality of the product so that the design and manufacturing time 
on new products is spent for basic corrections in the place where 
there is the greatest gain in customer satisfaction and the greatest 
reduction in the cost of quality. 


Inspection Defined 





We define inspection as the determination of the acceptability 
of an item using the established standards as the criterion of 
acceptance. 


The place of the inspection organization in the industrial hier- 
archy can be argued many ways. We will not concern ourselves with 
this aspect, but try now to focus our attention on the task of the 
inspector and his problems, 


The Inspectors! Dilemma 





Early in this talk I spoke about the cost derived from defective 
workmanship and product design quality. Consider now the mistakes 
which can occur from the defective judgment of an inspector, 


In the most modern plant there are many facets of the quality 
which can only be decided by the judgment of individuals. On a fast 
moving assembly line there is no practical instrument to say that the 
cabinet on this television set is acceptable or unacceptable from the 
standpoint of its painted appearance, If, in the inspector's judgment 
it is defective, the wheels of a vast assembly line will stop, It is 
seldom that we realize how much responsibility we place in the hands 
of a relatively untutored $1.80 an hour semi-skilled workman. He can 
do thousands of dollars of damage in several minutes, 


The inspector is both judge and jury as far as the foremen and 
workmen are concerned, Every human being has certain personality 
traits and technical deficiencies which at best we can hope to mini- 
mize. These reflect themselves in his decisions as judge and jury. 


We expect the inspector to represent our corporate viewpoint; 
yet in most cases he is part of the bargaining unit. 
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We expect him to be flexible, but we demand that he does not 
compromise the quality of the product. In a sense we demand both 
flexibility and inflexibility. 


We ask him to become proficient in ferreting out the small de- 
fects of the product and criticize him when he quickly develops super 
skill. 


We expect him to find every single defect in a fast moving assem- 
bly line when we theorize that 100% inspection is only 85% to 90% 
efficient. 


We demand that he have the ability of a tool and die maker, but 
are unwilling to pay him the same wages. We insist that he be con- 
petent as an operator, but expect him to think differently than an 
operator. 


He deals with foremen, engineers, industrial engineers, production 
control men, yet he is an hourly worker somewhere between the middle 
and the top of the pay scale, often with little or no authority. 


We have given him no special training in diplomacy and tact, yet 
he should be the ultimate diplomat of the shop. He must be able to 
reject the work of his neighbor in such a way that they can ride home 
together as friends. 


We expect him to be a paper work expert and criticize when he is 
not spending eight hours a day next to the machinery. 


We insist that he be consistent from one day to the next and 
that he have infallible standards of judgment, but we are the ones 
who frequently ask him to change these standards, 


What Can Be Done For The Inspector 





These are the things an inspector is, and these are the things 
we expect him to be. Painted this way we gather the mental picture 
of an extremely confused man, and in many cases this is what we have. 
How do we end this confusion and have the inspector do the best job 
possible? 


First, let us spend some time in the selection of the inspectors, 
Through a rather involved process York has developed a selection test 
which picks persons who have the temperament that we have found best 
suited to inspectors, We pick only people who have high school educa- 
tions. We pick only people who have actual shop operating experience. 
Apparently, there is no substitute for the experience of being an ex- 
operator, We make sure the inspector is able to read blueprints well 
and most important, is able to understand complicated written 
instructions. 


Second - Define His Job 





Before we allow him to become an inspector, we make sure that in 
his own mind he understands the quality objective, the definition of 
quality control, and the definition of his job. 
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We tell him that he wears two hats. First, it is his job to deter- 
mine good and bad, Second, and most important, it is his job to help 
prevent defects by the intelligent discovery of defect trends as early 
as he can, We equip him with the rudiments of statistics. 


Third - Outline His Scope Of Authority And Responsibility 





We tell him that he must be flexible without compromising. We 
show him that temporarily accepting a product with a minor defect is 
not compromising his ethics, but this does not remove his obligation 
from quickly correcting the situation. We make sure that he under- 
stands the limits of his authority, and that he uses them judiciously. 


We point out to him the dangers of becoming super critical. Most 
of all, we stress to him the importance in dealing with facts and try 
to develop a humble appreciation of his power in the shop without 
making a monster of him in attitude. 


We tell him his job really is to find the facts that prevent the 
defects. 


Fourth - Periodically Retrain Him 





We have come to realize that even the best inspector periodically 
needs reaffirmation of all the precepts and concepts by which he is 
expected to operate. 


In those areas where there is a definite tendency to become super 
critical, we periodically have him inspect selected items and then dis- 
cuss his determination of the quality as opposed to those of the 
Service Department, Sales Department and Engineering Department, 


Fifth - Provide A Base For His Decisions 





We have also found that he mst have a reference for his normal 
decisions and a useable policy, For this we have developed an inspec- 
tion and quality control manual that is well indexed and can be used 
quickly for matters of policy and procedure, 


Placement Of The Quality Responsibility 





In our industry there is still a cyclic nature to the business, 
and we have found that it is totally impractical to hire and fire 
large numbers of inspectors yearly. In some ways this has been a bless- 
ing, as we have had to realize that we can only maintain a core of in- 
spectors and their job must be more of an audit than a job of covering 
every nook and cranny. 


This has pointed out to us the urgency of quickly returning the 
basic responsibility for quality to the foreman and operator and putting 
the inspector in the position of a helper and a fact finder, 


We have not de-emphasized the inspector's position, but we have 
made sure that he is regarded as a helper in emergencies and normally, 
the auditor and fact finder, There is always the problem of maintain- 
ing this understanding between the inspectors and the operators, and 
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it presents a delicate task of daily adjustment to the chief inspector 
and inspection supervisors, 


It is something that will not maintain itself, but it takes con- 
stant and daily adjustment. 


So far I have talked about the inspector in terms of the human 
failings and strength of the two-legged variety of inspector. 


Mechanical Inspection 





Our modern quality control concept has led us to build into our 
equipment the inability to make a mistake and the ability to inspect 
for itself, It has also made us insist that the engineers design prod- 
ucts which cannot be built wrong and the industrial engineers provide 
tools which meet the same test, 


This has gradually led to a reduction in the number of inspectors 
required, Obviously, the choice between building in automatic inspec- 
tion and using inspectors is always an economic decision. 


Cost Of Inspection 





Gradually and inexorably there has been a trend toward a change 
in our old concept of the ratios of indirect cost to direct labor cost 
and the inspector is a part of this change. As our factories become 
more automatic and we use less direct labor people, we find ourselves 
being squeezed by the accountants because their old standards of meas- 
urement of the ratio of inspectors to direct labor men no longer hold 
true. Upon close examination, and honest examination, we find that we 
can build in more prevention and probably reduce our actual inspection 
force proportionate to the reduction in direct labor, This is not an 
economic axiom, but in our own experience we found that we were inclined 
to make excuses and say that we could not keep pace in the reduction of 
inspectors when we were competing with automation, The facts have 
proven us wrong, and with real effort we have been able to substantially 
reduce our inspection force, The reason for this is the increased use 
of control before the fact and a much closer working with the engineers 
and industrial engineers to build checks into our production equipment, 
But perhaps most important is the fact that we have better qualified 
inspectors on the job. 


Inspection Utopia 





I would consider it a utopian situation if we reached the place 
where we would not need to define "what is an inspector", because as 
a breed they had disappeared. I do this bit of philosophizing because 
no matter how we look at it, inspection and the inspector are necessary 
because of our failure to do a perfect job somewhere along the line, 
We can only be satisfied when these failings no longer exist and hence 
there is no longer a need, 


I hope that by looking into the past and talking about what an 


inspector was and what he is today, you have gathered new ideas about 
what he should be in your industry tomorrow, 
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. OPERATIONS RESEARCH IN BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 


Leonard W. Swanson 
Arthur Andersen & Co. 


INTRODUCTION 


Definition 

Operations Research (1)(2) or OR as it is often called 
is a relatively new field of endeavor. It has been in exist- 
ence for approximately 15 years under that name although 
there are isolated examples of its use many years prior to 
that time. Briefly OR is the application of the scientific 
method to decision making. The quality control specialist is 
well aware of the importance of the scientific approach to 
certain problems of decision making. Quality control might 
well be included in the area of operations research but I do 
not intend to elaborate on that point. 





Historical Background 

Operations Research had its real beginning during World 
War II when the various military agencies employed scientifi- 
cally trained personnel to assist in the improvement of mili- 
tary operations. These scientists were extremely successful 
in aiding commanding officers with the many complex problems 
that faced them. In arriving at solutions to these problems 
it was demonstrated that our wealth of scientific knowledge 
could be applied to many of the complex problems of manage- 
ment that had previously been handled by intuition or judg- 
ment. Since the war many OR groups have been formed to aid 
in the solution of management problems. These teams are used 
primarily in aiding executives by giving a quantitative eval- 
uation of the alternative decisions that might be made--the 
executive however must still make the decisions. 





Method of Attack 

Typically, a problem is attacked by first defining the 
goal of the operation in a clear and concise manner. This 
includes the definition of the problem together with the meas- 
ure of effectiveness to be used. Many times this portion of 
the problem requires more work and time than any of the other 
phases. The second stage involves the construction of the 
model which may or may not be mathematical in nature. This 
phase of the problem includes the collection of the pertinent 
data, which in itself is often time-consuming and costly. 
Following the collection of the data, a third phase consists 
of the solution of the problem together with the testing of 
the model for accuracy of representation. At this point it 
may be necessary to alter the model in the light of the test- 
ing that has taken place. If a new model results, then it 
must be retested. Once a satisfactory model has been con- 
structed, and solutions have been obtained, it is necessary 
to present the results in terms of a workable operation. 
This final phase is extremely important since it presents 
management with the various alternative courses of action to- 
gether with an evaluation of each. 
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Range of Problems 

The range of problems (3) (4) being handled by Opera- 
tions Research methods is extremely broad, The fields of 
application are in such widely scattered areas as administra- 
tion, production, inventory, manufacturing, transportation 
and research. Your Administrative Applications Division of 
the American Society for Quality Control was organized "to 
promote the installation of statistical techniques in adminis- 
trative fields." The opportunities for your using OR methods 
are essentially unlimited. In order to assist you in estab- 
lishing the nature of Operations Research some pertinent exam- 
ples are given in regard to several specific areas, 





INVENTORY CONTROL 


Inventory Costs 

Inventory problems (5) arise because of the conflict of 
operational costs--these costs fall into the three main cate- 
gories of Procurement, Possession and Shortage. In the area 
of procurement are all the costs associated with each order 
for replenishment. The total procurement cost depends upon 
the number of orders placed during a period of time. Posses- 
sion costs consist of such items as warehousing, interest on 
capital, insurance and obsolescence. Investment in inventor- 
ies can commit a considerable portion of a firm's capital-- 
consequently savings from using modern methods of inventory 
control can be important. The third important cost asso- 
ciated with inventory problems is the cost of a shortage. 





Measure of Effectiveness 

Although the measure of effectiveness used in connection 
with inventories is not unique, one measure that is often 
used is the total variable operating cost. If such a measure 
of effectiveness is used, then the problem becomes one of 
determining the policy of handling the inventory so as to 
minimize the sum of procurement, possession and shortage 
costs. Since it is extremely difficult to assign a cost to 
the shortage of a particular item, the problem is often 
rephrased in terms of an allowable probability of an outage, 
Management is usually willing to specify a criterion in this 
area by specifying for example that it is permissible to run 
out of a particular item once in five years or whatever per- 
iod of time is appropriate. 





Economic Order Quantity 

On the basis of establishing the quality of service by 
means of an allowable probability of an outage, it is then 
possible to establish an inventory management policy which 
will meet the service requirements and determine order point 
and order quantity so as to minimize the costs due to pro- 
curement and possession. For each inventory item at a store- 
room, there is a variation in quantity balance. When the 
inventory reaches the level "K", called the reorder point, a 
quantity "Q", called the reorder quantity, is ordered. The 
lapse of time until the order is received (called procurement 
lead time) is extremely important in determining the reorder 
point. Formulas for economic order quantities are fairly 
well known and the rather standard 
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Reorder Point 





The methods of determining reorder point "K" are not so 
well known however. Historical data on usage is of course 
extremely important. Such data is fit to an appropriate 
curve, usually a Poisson distribution (6). This usage pat- 
tern, together with management's decision on allowable out- 
ages, provides the necessary information for determining the 
reorder point. 


Implementation 





If means of automatic data processing are available, the 
computations can be handled quite easily. Such a computer 
operation would determine when the reorder point had been 
reached and then determine the quantity to be ordered. This 
would be done on an exception basis, printing the pertinent 
information on those items which need attention. If comput- 
ing equipment is not available then charts or nomOgraphs can 
be used. In any case, the reorder point determination is 
closely associated with the Poisson distribution as deter- 
mined by the past usage of the item, 


Value 


This is a relatively simple method of inventory control 
--much more complicated ones have been developed. However, 
the attention that many firms give to the economic control of 
their inventory is so small, when the size of the investment 
is considered, that very real savings can be achieved. Sev- 
eral cases in our experience have shown cost reductions of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars per year for even moderate- 
sized firms. 


INFORMATION PROBLEMS 


General 


Problems in this area arise when certain information is 
needed. There are both errors and costs associated with the 
process of data collection. The problem to be discussed here 
pertains to the railroad industry although a similar applica- 
tion has been made in other transportation fields. 


Revenue Estimating 





The problem here is to obtain an estimate of a rail- 
road's full carload revenue. This represents revenue actu- 
ally earned for a specified month with the stipulation that 
such information is to be available within the first few days 
after the close of the month's business, Such information 
cannot be obtained on an actual basis without going to ex- 
treme expense since the normal process is to wait for a 
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report from each of the final carriers. Such information is 
never available until the latter part of the month and some- 
times not until 60 to 90 days later. The revenue estimate 
had not been a problem until recently, since the accounting 
reports were normally rendered about the 25th of the month, 
With the installation of a new accounting system such reports 
were to be made no later than the 10th of the month, and 
consequently it became necessary to devise a means of deter- 
mining that revenue. 


Scientific Sampling 

Often many different railroads handle a particular car 
and the actual computation of the apportionment of the reve- 
nue to each of the railroads is quite a task. Historical 
information can be used to determine revenue per car but such 
figures vary so much from month to month that average revenue 
per car methods did not seem advisable. The labor involved 
in complete computation was so large that consideration was 
given to obtaining the estimates by taking a sample of the 
traffic on a random basis. Sample estimates are not only ac- 
curate enough for management planning but surprisingly are 
often more accurate than a 100% determination. Scientific 
sampling (7) takes into account the revenue characteristics 
of the various commodities hauled as well as the variations 
due to seasonal effects. Monthly revenue characterisitics are 
studied in order to assist in designing the sample. 





Classification of Traffic 

There are four classes of full carload traffic handled 
by the railroad. These are (a) local, handled completely on 
the line; (b) interline received, started by another railroad 
but finished on the line; (c) interline forwarded, started on 
the line but finished elsewhere; and (d) intermediate, started 
elsewhere and finished elsewhere but carried intermediately 
on the line, 





Sampling Procedure 

At the present time, the revenue for local traffic is 
the only one which can be obtained on a 100% basis without 
undue expense. All other classes of traffic would require 
excessively costly procedures to obtain complete revenue in- 
formation and so it is in this area that the sample is chosen, 
On the basis of the accuracy required, a sample size of 1 in 
15 was chosen for the nonlocal traffic. Worksheets have been 
drawn up on the basis of using 10 subsamples. Carloads are 
chosen from appropriate reporting forms by the use of random 
numbers and, for each car chosen, the revenue due the rail- 
road is computed and entered on the worksheet. The totals 
for all apportionments are obtained at the end of the month 
and multiplied by fifteen in order to obtain an estimate of 
nonlocal revenue which, when added to the local revenue, 
gives an estimate of the total full car revenue. Adjustments 
to this figure are made on the basis of other reports in 
order to obtain the total operating revenue for the railroad. 





Standard Error 
The division into subsamples is made for the purpose of 
facilitating the computation of the standard error of the 
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estimate. The standard error on a cumulative basis continues 
to reduce throughout the year until the final figure is less 
than 0.5%. This means that there is 95% confidence that the 
error due to sampling is less than 1%. 


Advantages 
The procedure described for estimating revenue has sev- 


eral particular advantages. These are: 


1. The cars are chosen from actual traffic and, 
hence, no historical information is needed. Unusual 
traffic characteristics will te found by the sample. 

2. Changes in freight rates do not alter the 
procedure, except in computing the apportionments, 
at which time the new rate schedules are used. 

3. Accuracy and corresponding risk of the 
estimate are determined precisely. 

4. Revenue estimate is available by the 6th 
of the month. 

5. Costly and inaccurate carry-over revenue 
computations are eliminated. 

6. Railroad personnel can carry out the plan 
after it is set up. 


Since the cost of making revenue apportionments is ex- 
tremely high for any railroad, serious consideration should 
be given to using sampling for the actual settlement of inter- 
line accounts. The errors due to the sampling could quite 
likely be more than offset by the savings effected. Several 
airlines have already adopted this progressive move in 
accounting. 


PRODUCTION ALLOCATION 


Changing Market 

The market for some manufactured goods changes rapidly, 
and consequently manufacturing facilities are not always in 
balance with the requirements for production. The purpose of 
the following example is to indicate a method of approach for 
the proper allocation of production to available manufactur- 
ing plants so as to maximize the profit over a specified per- 
iod of time. The method may be used for either long-range or 
short-range planning. If the demands for each of a group of 
products are known and the requirements for producing these 
products are also known, then it is possible to determine the 
optimum allocation of production. As an illustration, consi- 
der the situation created by the reduced demand for a series 
of products which are presently being manufactured in several 
plants. On the basis of forecast demand for the products, 
the allocation of production can be determinedso as to mini- 
mize the total variable cost. 





Capacities and Demands 

To be specific, consider a 7-plant operation. Suppose 
that the plants are allowed the option of operating on a 2- 
shift basis. Since the capacity for production is usually 
different on each of the two shifts, let these be designated 
as Cj, Co,----------- » Cy4, where Cj, and Co are the first 
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and second shift capacities of the first plant and so on. The 
measure of capacity used is not unique but probably would be 


square footage, 


D2; D3, sc beiieiian sr 


products. 


» D190 be the demands 
It is important that these demands be given in the 


direct hours of labor or something similar. 
Suppose there are 100 products being manufactured. 


Let Dj, 


for each of these 


same units as the capacities of the plants. 


Cost Matrix 





It is first necessary to determine the cost associated 
with producing each of the products at each of the plants. 


In order to reduce the computation, 


only the costs which will 


vary with a change in location of the production will be used, 
Thus the cost of the material for making the product may not 


enter as a variable cost, 


usually be essentially the same at each plant, 
cost which are likely to enter as variable are the cost of 


getting raw materials to the plant, 


material movement in the plant, 
vary between plants, distribution cost of final product and 
The task of gathering such informa- 


possibly several others. 
tion is scmetimes sizeable. 


gas, electricity, 
cost of direct labor if rates 


arranged into a variable cost matrix as shown 


Product 1 
Product 2 


Product 3 


" 
" 


" 


Product 100 


Capacities 


COST MATRIX 


since the cost of the material will 
The items of 


taxes, 


The costs when gathered are then 
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Optimum Allocation 





The completed matrix presents the variable cost for 


manufacturing each product at each plant. 


Up to this point 


it has been assumed that each product could be produced at 
each plant--provisions will be made later for handling var- 


ious restrictions on production. 


If, now, 


one uses the nota- 


tion that Pij represents the amount of product i to be allo- 
cated to plant j, the total variable cost of production is 


given by 


Cost = 


Ay ,1P1,1+41,2P1,2+ 


A100,14P100,14. 


The specific goal here is to allocate production in such a 
fashion as to minimize the cost given above while satisfying 
the demands exactly and yet not exceeding the capacities of 


any of the plants. 


The demands for each of the products have 


been added as a right-hand column in the cost matrix and the 
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capacities are. given as the bottom line in the same matrix. 


Linear Programming 





Since it is assumed that the variable cost of producing 
a given product at a given plant varies directly as the amount 
produced, this problem becomes a linear programming (8) one, 
The assumption is essentially correct unless the amounts allo- 
cated to a given plant fall below a 70% usage of that plant. 
Furthermore, if the total of all of the demands is exactly 
equal to the total of all the capacities, the problem reduces 
to one which can be solved by the "transportation" method, 
Actually a likely situation is that the total demand will be 
less than the total capacity and consequently it is not a 
true transportation problem. Because of the reduced computa- 
tion in the transportation type problem a fictitious product 
is added in order to make the problem come under that classi- 
fication. 


Computer Computations 

The computations to determine the optimum solution can 
be carried out very nicely on an intermediate-size computer, 
and a solution has been obtained for a similar-size problem 
in approximately an hour's machine time. The final solution 
must be examined carefully to make sure that it is realistic. 
In case adjustment must be made to the optimal solution, the 
additional costs due to such adjustments can be determined 
quite easily. 





Variations on Problem 

There are several ramifications to this problem which 
should be pointed out. First of all, the above discussion 
has been based upon the assumption that there is no variation 
in fixed costs. If demand should drop considerably there is 
the possibility of closing a plant--which in turn would lead 
to a reduction in fixed costs. If one then allows a plant 
to be closed the fixed costs become variable and any savings 
in this area must be added to the savings in what has pre- 
viously been termed the total variable cost, to determine the 
ultimate savings. If costs are associated with the shifting 
of production from one plant to another, these costs must be 
applied against the savings. In some cases it is possible 
to incorporate the costs of shifting production in the cost 
matrix itself. 








Restrictions 
In the cost matrix, certain artificial restrictions can 
be incorporated. For example, should management indicate that 


it is impossible to produce a given item at a given plant, 
that particular cost can be assigned arbitrarily high in order 
to prevent that allocation of production. A similar assign- 
ment can be made to the costs associated with each product at 
a particular plant, particularly if management desires to see 
the effect of closing a particular plant. Proper design of 
the computing procedure also makes it possible to change all 
the costs associated with a particular product, should such 

be desired. Such a design also makes it possible to evaluate 
either the addition of new products for long-range planning or 
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the elimination of the production of certain products from 
the line. 


Savings 

The procedure described above has actually been carried 
out in several cases. One of these resulted in an annual 
savings in excess of one million dollars. The procedure is 
flexible enough that it can be carried out quite easily pro- 
viding the appropriate data is available. 
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FRACTIONAL REPLICATION IN INDUSTRIAL EXPERIMENTATION 


Cuthbert Daniel 
New York City 


I propose to talk on two aspects of fractional repli- 
cation in the 2P"4-series: first on sequences of fractional 
replicates and then on improved error-estimation. Each 
of the two proposals made below is aimed at redressing, 
partially at least, one of the outstanding defects of 
fractional replication as usually practised. 


The first defect is that of size. If eight factors 
and all their two factor interactions must be estimated, 
64 runs ( treatment combinations ) must be made. If full 
randomization is enforced, no conclusions can be drawn un- 
til all runs are completed. The second defect is the lack 
of a proper error term in the standard designs. 


Sequences of fractional replicates 





Let us suppose that it is desired to obtain estimates 
of the first-order effects of factors, independently 
variable, and of their p(p-1)/2 two factor interactions. 
There are, then, p(p#l1)/2 mutually unconfounded estimates 
required. For p w» 6,8,11, the minimum numbers of runs re- 
quired are 32, 64 and 128. But it often happens that, after 
one of these large sets has been completed, most of the 
factors varied and most of the two factor interactions 
appear to be of small influence relative to the others. 

The experimenter may feel that he could have found the 
bigger effects in fewer runs; that he had to wait too long 
to discover the major effects. If only a part of the whole 
design could have been completed first, he might have been 
able to say either: ; 


a. Factors A, D and E show that they are far and away 
the most influential in the present range of their 
variation. I can draw my conclusions now. OR 

b. Factors A, D and E appear most influential but I 
must have better estizates and I must know more 
about their interactions in the range of variation 
under study. OR 

c. Changing A made a big improvement. I want to in- 
crease it still more. There is no point in contin- 
uing experimentation with the present range. OR 

d. Nothing such shows up, but my experimental error 
looks surprisingly large. We'll have to do another 
round to increase our sensitivity. 


Consider, as we mathematical Statistisiqne say, the 
half-revlicate of the 2° ( called here a 2 ~1 ) requiring 
32 runs which gives all six first-order effects and all 15 
two factor interactions ( abbreviated 2 f.i. from now on ) 
mutually unconfounded. Of course since it is a half repli- 
cate each of these must be confounded with something, and 
the cryptic rubric 
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I + ABCDEF 





shows what is measured along with what. As examples: 
the nain effect of varying C is measured along with the 
five factor interaction ABDEF; the 2 f.i. DE is measured 
along with ABCF. No smaller factorial experiment will 
measure all 15 2 f.4. and all 6 main effects mutually 
unconfounded, but there is a set of 16 rung, helt of the 
above half rep. and therefore designated 2°~*"- , that 
will permit estimates of all the main effects. Of course 
this set of 16 runs, being a quarter rep. produces contrasts 
each of which estimates the sum of four effects. The best 
that can be done is to permit each main effect to be measur- 
ed along with one 2 f.i. The confounding pattern is given 
by 

I = ABC - DEF + ABCDEF. 


Thus the "A contrast" measures A - BC = ADEF # BCDEF. 
The 16 runs are specified by the four "generators", ab, be, 
de and ef. Multiplying these together in all combinations 
and adding the run designated (1)- meaning that with all 
factors at their low levels- gives the 16 runs required. 


If after analysis the experimenter opts for completing 
the 2 f.i.-clear design, he has only to do the 16 runs 
derived by multiplying the set already specified by ad. 


Similarly for the other favorable but large fractional 
replicates in the 2P"-4 series. There is for a a p-328* 
favorable ( or least unfavorable ) sub-fraction, 
that will separate and detect large maip gtfects. For p = 8 
the smallest 2 f.1. clear plan is the 2°". The eight main 
effects can be separated from each other, bug nok from the 
2 f.i. interactions, in 16 runs, thus ina 2-7", 


A confounding pattern for the 25-2-2 is given by: 
I - ABC - CDE - EFG = GHA 
+ ABDE + AEFH + BCGH + BDFH + CDFG 
- ABDFG - ACDFH- BCEFH- BDEGH 
+ABCEFG + ACDEGH. 
The four 3 f.i. can be taken as generators. The underlined 
interactions are viewed as the “permanent members". These 
tyrge give the confounding pattern of the 2 f.1. clear 
“< design that the experimenter may have to complete. 
The first 16 runs may be generated by hab, bed, def, fgh 
If another set of 16 runs can be done, then three of the 
3 f.i1. can be removed from the confounding pattern. For ex- 
ample -ABC, -CDE, and -EFG are removed if the second set of 


16 runs is generated by be times each member of the first set 
The multiplier must be odd with respect to the three removed 
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3 f.i. but even.with respect to the underlined members. After 
dg ing the first 16 runs, we are not committed only to the 

2e-"< specified by the underlined three interactions. The 
three not underlined ( two fives and a six ) give us the only 
alternative. Thus if it was decided that -CDE, -EFG and 
“GHA should be eliminated, then the new 16 runs are generat- 
ed by 96 times the old set, but this puts us definitely in 
the 20-< defined by the 5 and 6 f.i. not underlined. 


Partially duplicated fractional replicates 





"In certain situations" as we say when we cannot speci- 
fy them exadly, it is important that a fairly unbiassed 
estimate of the run-to-run error be obtained. The inveterate 
habit of pooling higher-order interactions tends to spread 
to the 2 f.i. since there appears no compélling reason why 
the latter should be in a qualitatively different category 
than the 3 f.1. Of course whenever a 2 or a 3 f.i. looks 
big, we quietly snatch it from the pool and test its “signi- 
ficance". 


A natural compromise between this disreputable practice 
and the expensive blamelessness of full replication is that 
of partial duplication. Some runs, then, will be repeated 
but not all. It only remains to decide which, and to show 
the consequences in analysis and in interpretation. 


To take a simple example first, we choose a 2 with 
agit i£e, runs replicated. We will designate this as a 
272 # 27°". Use I = ABC for the half-rep.;call the usual 
difference between the sum of all results at high A 
and the, sum of all results at low A (A) ; and let the 
symbol A stand for the estimated average A-effect. 


By standard least squares operations, or by inspection, 
we find pairs of normal equations like these: 


(A) =6A -2 BC 
(BC) =-2 A +6 BC 
From these we find: 
164 = 3(A) + (BC) 
16 BC 20s )=(A)-43(BC) 


Also the variance of each of the estinated effects is 3/8 

of the run-to-run error variance, and the correlation be- 
tween the pairs that apvear together is -1/5. Those that 
appear in separate pairs are uncorrelated. Thus sipilar 
equations and similar relations hold for the pairs and AC, 
and and AB. The among-run error variance is estimated with 
only four degrees of freedom in this example, by 1/8 the 

sum of squares of differences between the four duplicate 
pairs of runs. 
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A more serious example is given by the half-replicated 
25-1, The full half-rep. may be assigned the confounding 
pattern I - ABCDE. The duplicating quarter-rep. is given 
the pattern I - ABC + DE - ABCDE. The duplicated runs are 
those generated by ab, ac, and de. The unduplicated runs 
are found by adding the generator ad. 


Two sorts of pairs of nornval equations emerge. 


(A) 0 12% - 480 (D) 2123 448 
" Sa and cs s 
(BC)e -4 A +#123C (E) @ 4D #12 £E 


Their solutions look like this: 
350A = 3(A) + (BC) 


and = 32D: es (3(D) = = (E) 
32BC = (A) + 3(BC) 


308 -(D) + 3(E). 


I am indebted to Miss Edith Reid who showed me the useful 
shortcut of carrying through the usual Yates algorithm us- 
ing the sums of pairs where they occur, to obtain the values 
of all the contrasts simultaneously 


The 28-2 can have a 28-2-2 in 16 runs appende for 
error estimation in the same way. For the full 2°” 
the best confounding pattern is given by 
Q, = I = ACDFH - BDEGH + ABCEFG. 
For the duplicated runs, use 
Qo = ( I - ABC = CDE } X Qa: 
Four types of groups of normal equations appear. Their 


solutions are also given. i 
I. For A,BC,GH; C,Dz,AB; £,fG,6D; ana G, AH, EF. 


8A 880 86H (a) (BC) (GH) 
1) 5 -1 -1 1 fe) fe) 
2) -1 5 -1 ) 1 Q 
3) -1 -1 5 0 fe) 1 
4) 28 ) 0 6 1 1 
5) ) 28 fe) 1 6 -1 
6) re) fe) 28 3 -1 6 
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II. For AE,5D,FA; and BH,CG, DF. 
8kE 88D 8FH (aE) (BC) (FH) 
7) 5 1 1 1 re) fe) 
8) 1 5 1 0 1 0 
9) 1 1 5 ) fe) 1 
10) 28 0 0 6 a «3 
11) 0 28 0 mt . ol 
12) 0 0 28 ~1 a 6 


~ 


-~ ~~ ~*~ — ~ 
III. For B,AC; D,CE; F,EG; and H,AG. 


88 BAC (B) (ac) 
13) 5 -1 1 re) 
14) -1 5 0 1 
15) 24 0 5 1 
16) fe) 24 1 5 


~ ~ ~ 


IV. For AD,BE; AF,5H; BF,DH; BG,CH; and GF,De. 


os 


» 


8AD 8BE (AD) (BE) 
17) 5 1 1 fe) 
18) 1 5 fe) 1 
19) 24 0 5 -1 
20) O 24 -1 5 
Summary 


1. A method of ordering parts of fractional replicates 
in the 2P"9 series has been outlined so that large effects 
can be detected or ruled out before the full set of runs is 
completed. 

2. The design and analysis of partially duplicated 
fractional replicates has been sketched. The purpose of 
partial duplication is to secure a less biassed error esti- 
mate. The disadvantages are that a slightly greater conm- 
putational effort is required, that small intercorrelations 
between some of the estimates are present, and that a slight- 
ly larger variance per run is obtained. 

3. The combination of these two compromises is in 
preparation. 
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QUALITY CONTROL'S OBLIGATION TO MANAGEMENT AND 
CUSTOMER ON RELIABILITY OF COMPLEX WEAPONS 
BY 
ALMERON BEDFORD 
REDSTONE ARSENAL 


Gentlemen, I speak here today as an individual and not in any 
official capacity as a Government employee. 


There are a lot of big words in the subject of today's discussion. 
Big words lead to big definitions and then the fun begins. It's like 
the three Frenchmen trying to explain to an Englishman the inability 
of the wife of one of them to have a baby. The husband said she was 
"unbearable;" the second corrected him and said she was "inconceiva- 
ble;" and the third tried to improve on the others with his definition- 
the woman was "impregnable" 


And so it is with Quality Control - Quality Assurance, Reliability, 
Accuracy, Satisfaction Guaranteed, or what have you. I'm sure we all 
have the same basic idea in our minds, but we clothe it with different 
connotations in accordance with the usage dictated by our past 
experience or the school of thought with which we are most familiar. 


Webster only contributes to the confusion by giving a dozen 
different definitions of "Quality." When we use it in the field of 
Guided Missiles, we prefer to think of Quality in terms of 
"DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS." - Characteristics that can be 
recognized, defined and measured so that they can be specified and 
designed into the product and be sufficiently identifiable to make 
it possible to determine later whether or not they are actually in 
the finished product. 


Quality - as we see it - is the key to successful performance - 
it must, by its very nature, be specifically wefined to the last 
distinctive characteristic. It's either right or wrong - there can 
be no compromise. 


So, if w can get this picture of Quality as a set of definable, 
recognizable, measureable - distinctive characteristics - then we can 
start talking about our two basic responsibilities: how to get this 
required Quality into our Guided Missiles in the first place - and 
then how to reassure ourselves that it is actually there in the 
finished product, in the second place. 


So that you will better understand our problem, tho, let's digress 
for a moment to distinguish between Quality vontrol as practiced 
generally in industry and as we visualize its function in the Guided 
Missile field. 
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In industry, the guiding factor in the implementation of the 
Quality Control concept is the competitive market that must be 
considered in the battle for economic survival. The product will 
not necessarily be the best, or the worst, that can be made, but 
must be of a Quality Level - somewhere between the two - which will 
appeal to the greatest number of potential customers - at a price 
they are willing to pay - and at a manufacturing cost that will 
allow for a reasonable profit. In arriving at this level of quality, 
industry frequently can also take a calculated risk. If manufacturing 
costs can be reduced at the expense of causing one failure in ten, but 
at a savings in production costs in excess of the cost of one unit - 
they can afford to replace the defective unit free of charge and still 
make more money than on the original operation. But, we can't take 
risks of any kind - calculated or otherwise. The ultimate customer 
is the enemy and if we deliver a defective unit at a critical time, 
there will be no chance to replace it "free-of-charge." It may mean 
the difference between a missile hitting or not hitting some vital 
installation. We have just one consideration - or problem - and 
granted it's a big one. We have to produce the most effective and 
reliable product that the tactical situation calls for - within the 
limits of human capabilities - and regardless of cost. Within reason, 
of course, but who is going to place a price tag on survival, beyond 
which we will not go? If an iron rivet will do the job - certainly 
we will specify and use iron rivets. But, if we can only desigu 
missiles that will only function properly with solid gold rivets - 
then, by golly - we'd better use gold rivets if necessary, until Fort 
Knox goes dry. 


Now, of course, we are both customer and manufacturer, and while 
the former considerably outweighs the latter, we do have an understand- 
ing of both sides of the fence. Im addition + even where we are the 
customer - because of the fact that Guided Missiles are so vital to 
our very continued existence - the Government has assumed the pre- 
rogative of going into the manufacturer's plant and exercising the 
function of Controlling Quality. It's accomplishment is either di- 
rectly by the Government's own personnel or indirectly by Government 
surveillance of the Contractor's Quality Control personnel. It is 
primarily an inspection function, but because of factors which go 
beyond routine inspection in the course of assuring ourselves that 
the required quality is really there, we have defined this function 
as Quality Assurance. It is not to be confused with Quality Control 
which provides for the original inclusion of the required quality in 
the design of the product, but merely reassures us that everything 
has gone according to plan - or if not, of course, identifies the 
trouble spots so that necessary remedial measures can be instituted 
at once. 


That brings up the question - where does Quality Control begin 
and where does it end. In its broadest sense, we believe it starts 
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with the first line on the drawing board and ends when the missile 

hits the target. It means taking every possible, conveivable, 
reasonable step to make sure that the end product is as effective, 
reliable, accurate, dependable and efficient in terms of the mission 
to be accomplished that it is humanly possible to produce, Sure, we 
need qualified quarterbacks to call the signals - sort of trouble- 
shooting efficiency experts - but, Quality "achievement" is everybody's 
business and the cost is eternal vigilance for everyone connected with 
the business of supplying materiel to the Armed Forces. 


We reach a point here of divided opinion. Many differentiate 
between Quality Control as we have defined it amd Reliability. 
Basically, this is a fallacious assumption, for if the product has 
been properly conceived, designed, manufactured and handled it must 
be reliable or else the original Quality specifications are wrong. 

If it hasn't the right quality designed and built into it in the first 
place, it never will be reliable. Now, if compromises have been 
effected with the original Quality specifications, if specified pro- 
cedures have not been followed, or any of a hundred other possible 
abuses of the system as originally conceived have occured, then, of 
course, reliability is affected. It all goes back to our premise that 
the product must have the right Quality specifications to begin with - 
granted there will be trial and error before the final specifications 
are crystalized. You can put corn syrup in the gas tank of a 

Cadillac and ruin the engine. Xeliability has been destroyed, but 

up to that point the desired quality and the potential reliability 
were both present. In other words, reliability could be defined as 
the prevention or elimination of all possible abuse or misapplication 
of the original quality specifications. But, again it all boils down 
to the basic objective and regardless of what you call it, you begin 
to visualize the magnitude of the problem that faces our engineers, 
our Specification Writers, etc.; first in determining what the correct 
qualities are - specifying them, and then seeing that they get into 
the product. It would be easy enough to throw discretion to the winds - 
as is often done in war time or cases of extreme national emergency - 
but, they are no more anxious to destroy the solvency of the Government 
in peace time than they are to see our country improperly defended in 
war time. 


Where we are convinced it will not affect the efficient function- 
ing of the missile, or any part, we do specify certain tolerances 
which lie within the specified qualities. And where it is, by the 
same token, possible to specify the industrial conception of a "low 
quality" product (the iron rivet against the gold rivet) we do just 
that. But, when we do approach these limits of acceptability as 
closely as we dare, we must then insist on exact compliance. They 
have a phrase for it at the Frankford Arsenal Military specification 
School - Minimum Requirements (in quality) but, Maximum severity 
(in meeting those requirements), 
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There's a psychological approach here, already covered briefly - 
one that perhaps lies in the field of Human Engineering. Its our 
feeling that Quality Assurance, lets call it - should be everybody's 
responsibility - not just that of a group of specialized trouble 
shooting, efficiency experts. It's too big a problem to solve with 
regulations and supervision alone. The human element is too paramount 
in every phase of the operation and without the personal cooperation 
of everyone connected with the prozram, the best laid plans can con- 
ceivably go haywire. Granted every step should be taken = people 
being only human - to eliminate the human element as far as possible, 
but we still have to consider it in all its potential notifications. 


Industry can afford to be opportunists - we must be perfection- 
ists. 
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ORGANIZING FOR AIRCRAFT QUALITY CONTROL 





Herbert B. Epstein 
Chance Vought Aircraft, Incorporated 


Introduction 


In order to describe to you gentlemen the scope of Quality Con- 
trol as practised in the Aircraft Industry I have arranged for your 
review a series of illustrations which show in general chronological 
order the development of a Quality Control organization and system de- 
signed to keep pace with the ever increasing complexity of aircraft and 
guided missiles. 


Although this experience is principally Chance Vought Aircraft 
experience it may be noticed in the evolution of the Quality Control 
function that the considerations for evolving this function are funda- 
mental to the entire field of Quality Control. 


Evolution of Quality Control Function 





Inspection 1946 - From the inception of Chance Vought Aircraft to 
1946 the Quality Control function consisted principally of inspecting 
aircraft from the raw material phase through to the completed airplane. 
However, in 1946 it was recognized by Chance Vought top management that 
a need existed to plan for and monitor the increasing complexity of 
rong aircraft. This was accomplished by a complete reorganization 
in 1946. 


Process Control and Fabrication Control 1947 - Analysis of the 
prime areas of control requiring high technical competency resulted in 
the transfer of Engineering Department functions to Quality Control. As 
& result engineers were transferred from Engineering and hired to 
Quality Control from the outside to form the Process Control and Fabri- 
cation Control Sections in 1947. During this period the F6U-1 and F7U-1 
were in their initial stages of fabrication. 


Quality Electronics 1951 - With the introduction of the Regulus I 
Guided Missile it became apparent that a major effort had to be made to 
assure top quality electronic components and systems for the Regulus I 
program. To accomplish this the Quality Electronics Group was estab- 
lished under the Fabrication Control Section. This group was responsi- 
ble for establishing preventive and corrective action for inspecting, 
calibrating and testing all electronic equipment on Missile and air- 
craft. 


Quality Control Organization 





From this evolution of the inspection function through to the 
plant wide concept of Quality Control ranging from design considera- 
tions through to customer acceptance, the Quality Control function 
developed. It consists essentially of two functions; an engineering 
function and an inspection function. The engineering responsibility 
includes working closely with the design engineers, planning new pro- 
cesses, and preparing the necessary instructions to monitor these pro- 
cesses in the shop in order to prevent problems; and trouble-shooting 
problems that do occur and take corrective action as necessary. 
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The Inspection Sections have the prime responsibility of assuring 
that all parts and assemblies accepted meet drawing and specification 
requirements through actual physical inspection and provides the 
necessary policing to see that the control procedures established by 
the Quality Control Engineering Sections are carried out. 


Shop and Airport Inspection Sections - Illustrated is a flow 
diagram of inspection processing of raw material through to complete 
aircraft check-out and customer acceptance. 


Process Control Section - The Process Control Section plans for 
and monitors all chemical, metallurgical and bonding processes, es- 
tablishes necessary statistical quality control procedures on a plant 
wide basis, and controls all outside quality control activities. 


Fabrication Control Section - The Fabrication Control Section 
plans for and monitors all mechanical processes, final assemblies, 
field operations and electronic operations. 


Quality Control Program 





It may be seen from the Quality Control organizational set-up that 

@ complete and systematic quality control program for all models has 
been established. Functionally this program starts with the original 
design where Quality Control Engineers with production experience may 
confer with their design colleagues on new models to prevent problems 
that history has indicated may be expected. From this design phase 
through to analysing of customer and service complaints the feed-back 
cycle is completed. 


Quality Control of Manufacturing Areas 





In order to implement this program it is necessary to know where 
the major poor quality areas are so that manufacturiug cost can be re- 
duced by reduced scrap rates and production schedules may be met with 
more assurance. As an example of the method used by Quality Control to 
maintain and improve the quality of Chance Vought products, each Manu- 
facturing area is reviewed for poor quality trends and repetitive dis- 
crepancies and malfunctions using the latest Statistical Quality Con- 
trol methods. Just as the Process Control and Fabrication Control 
Engineers handle problems on the spot to get them corrected, the 
Statistical Quality Control Engineer objectively reviews by major area 
and as necessary specific unit the effectiveness of the detail Manu- 
facturing and Quality Control effort. Through high point reports and 
other detail reports to all levels of management a constant quantitive 
level of quality control performance is maintained which is specific 
enough to help the line supervision improve the quality of their work. 
Through the use of statistical control methods which define normal 
variations in quality, deviations from a controlled operation are in- 
vestigated and the elements contributing to poor quality are isolated 
and eliminated. 


Statistical Quality Control Function 





In order to keep the overhead costs down to a minimum and yet per- 
mit plant wide surveillance in sufficient detail to permit corrective 
action, the Statistical Quality Control Group has for the past several 
years been utilizing and further refining their IBM methods of opera- 
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tion from the detail fabrication stage through to service complaints. 

Although this chart illustrates use of IBM methods in the Material Re- 
view system, it typifies the system used for controlling service com- 

plaints, vendor troubles, Government Furnished Equipment troubles, as 

well as all factors involvei in the Manufacturing areas. 


Conclusions 


From this presentation it may be noted that the Statistical Quality 
Control function is one element in a balanced Quality Control program. 
It is not considered the most important element, but is arranged 
functionally and organizationally at a level comparable to other major 
functions in the Quality Control system. It has also been shown that 
an Aircraft Quality Control System is not unlike that of other in- 
dustries when it is realized that within the framework of an aircraft 
company many job shops perform many functions which require monitoring 
using the best available Quality Control techniques. Therefore, 
whether the Company employs less than 50 people or more than 10,000, the 
Quality Control concept originates with design considerations through to 
final use of the product by a satisfied customer. 
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AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION FIRST REPORT ON 
MACHINE TOOL CAPABILITY STUDIES 


B. C. Jacob, Jr. 
Minneapolis-Moline Company 


Reduce the risk of wrong decisions and you implement progress. 
Such is the objective of the Task Force on Machine Tool Capabilities, 
as set up in the Automotive Division of the American Society for Quality 
Control. 


Over the years, many machines have been a bone of contention be- 
tween vendor and purchaser. When defective material was produced, the 
purchaser was prone to blame the machine; and the vendor to believe his 
machine capable, because he had seen successful sample runs. Such dis- 
agreements, even on a friendly basis, tend to increase the obstacles in 
the way of corrections and ultimate satisfaction. 


Decisions on the part of a vendor or purchaser to spend correction 
money should be guided by proper facts. These facts must be reproduci- 
ble and also must be accepted by the affected parties as reflecting a 
true picture. 


As most of you have already discovered, existence of defects 
neither accuses nor absolves the machine. By the same token, a sample 
run without defects does not assure that the machine is satisfactory. 
Deviating product may be caused by inherent characteristics of the 
machine, by external factors, or by both. Unless a process produces 
essentially all deviating product, samples free of deviation are possi- 
ble, and increasingly probable as the proportion of deviations decreases. 


The Task Force proposes economical, reliable and reproducible meth- 
ods which are to determine the variability inherently associated with 
the machine tool. Comparison of this variability with that allowed by 
specification, will show the amount of leeway for variation external 
(Chart II) to the machine. When this leeway is adequate, it is possible 
to run production essentially without defects. Excessive leeway is usu- 
ally uneconomical. Inadequate leeway is usually both troublesome and 
uneconomical. 


Establishment of a sound method to reach our objective required an 
understanding of several viewpoints. To achieve this understanding, the 
Task Force has included the Chief Engineer of two respected machine tool 
companies, the Master Mechanic of an automobile manufacturer, a Tool 
Engineer from another, a Statistician, a Chief Industrial Engineer, and 
four Quality Control engineers from several automobile companies. In 
addition, several guests were invited to contribute to our enlightenment. 


The pooled experience of these professionals in different aspects 
of the field yielded many interesting and occasionally heated discus- 
sions. Divergent views were explored and usually reconciled. Each of 
us had beside the Task Force objective, an important objective related 
to his own viewpoint. Our efforts were to make those compromises which 
provide a good answer for all of us, with minimum disruption to any of 
us. 
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For example, no tool vendor would want to disappoint his customer 
by needless delay in delivery. Nor would he like to over-build his 
precision to the point he could not compete for business. He would like 
to be sure that umreasonable demands for service would not gain support. 


The purchaser would not care to bind himself to acceptance through 
some scheme he did not trust. Production people would hesitate to delay 
delivery for some doubtful quality assurances. 


Master Mechanics could challenge the quality capability when it 
failed to agree with their past experience. Conflicts might seem in- 
evitable. 


A statistician might shy from the approximations in a scheme which 
soundly meets the Task Force objectives. 


From these varied backgrounds has emerged a fuller realization that 
these well guided compromises yield a valuable tool to enhance the 
quality-cost performance decisions. These decisions can be made with 
a much higher batting average through the use of simple economical means 
which have met the general approval of the committee. 


To provide customers with acceptable quality at lowest cost, it is 
necessary to have proper balance in design, tooling, and process con- 
trols. Proper balance is unlikely if the contribution of each factor is 
not known. 


Good design will carry specifications which can be met at a cost 
commensurate with the intended use. Tooling should be aimed at econom- 
ically meeting such specifications. Operating controls must realize 
good usage of basic process capabilities. 


The foundation for meeting these three requirements is knowledge of 
the basic process capability. Most uneconomical specifications come 
from lack of this knowledge. Failures to meet reasonable specifications 
result from (1) inadequate process capabilities and/or (2) inadequate 
operating controls. Again, only knowledge of the existing process capa- 
bility can diagnose the cause or causes of the failure. 


Inadequate tooling frequently comes from lack of knowledge of its 
capability at the time of its selection. It also frequently comes from 
failure to realize that operation cannot be perfect, but also adds to 
the variation (Chart II) even under the best of control. Stock im- 
properly prepared for the operation, and machine wear are other causes 
of inadequate performance. 


Poor control is often blamed on the machine. Only knowledge of the 
machine capability can show the true cause. 


In short, knowledge of machine capabilities permits engineers to 
select specification tolerances enough wider than basic process spread 
to allow for reasonable control variation and a small amount of wear 
so that economical maintenance procedures may be followed. 


Knowledge of machine capabilities and control allowance require- 


ments avoids the dissatisfactions which result from inability to meet 
specifications, and the excess costs involved in over-tooling. 
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Realizing the important role played by knowledge of process capa- 
bility, and the additional allowances needed for good control and 
economical maintenance, the Task Force has endeavored to investigate 
the reliability of several methods used to determine capability, and the 
problems involved in understanding and applying them. 


Many of those who have tried to apply perfectly sound plans have 
noticed how many people seek all possible ways of casting doubt on any 
interpretation of data used in stating a machine or process capability. 


At this point, it seems proper to emphasize that the Task Force is 
not trying to cause society at large to decide something that they do 
not now decide. Rather it is trying to provide that segment of society 
which already decides these things, with optimum procedures to reduce 
the risks inherent in such decisions. It recognizes that absolute 
certainty appears unattainable, and therefore proposes to provide eco- 
nomically feasible techniques to raise our certainty of good decisions 
to levels more acceptable than now typically exist. 


All of the plans discussed are Quality Control techniques based on 
laws of chance. All have successful histories of practical use by many 
companies. Properly applied and interpreted all will yield improved 
results in most cases. 


In each method, the production performance is predicted from samples 
taken under controlled conditions. The laws governing the relation 
between samples and lots are well founded mathematically. The way they 
operate falls well within the experience of most people in the general 
mechanical production field. 


Armed with sufficiently sensitive gages, any illusion of identical 
sized pieces coming from a process is dispelled. We usually find a 
central tendency, or similarity of sizes, with some scattering larger 
and smaller. Measurements taken on large lots produced under rel: tively 
constant conditions usually have about 2/3 of the pieces in the central 
third of the total spread. Small samples seldom contain pieces near both 
limits of the lot spread. The average of sizes in individual samples 
usually resembles the average of sizes in the lot, more closely in large 
samples than in small ones. Likewise, the spread observed in large 
samples more closely resenbles the spread of the lot than is the case in 
smaller samples. 


Statistical mathematics have provided us with simple ways of relat- 
ing the conditions observed in samples to the facts of the parent lot, 
or production. They also give us measures of the reliability with which 
we can describe the parent lot from the information in our sample. 


The reliability of our interpretations slowly increases as sample 
data increases. Data on averages become more reliable as the square root 
of the sample size. Spread data (by methods which look at all the 
sampled pieces) become more reliable as the square root of twice the 
sample size. Where we judge spread only by the spread between the 
largest and smallest pieces in our sample, we do not make much gain 
after the first few pieces in sample size, and actually are less ef- 
ficient in large sized samples. 
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The last paragraph briefly states some statistical facis. The 
logic of these facts is apparent from many commonly accepted statements 
such as "first impressions often fool you", “don't put all your eggs in 
one basket”, "experience is the best teacher", etc. The first says, in 
effect, further sampling will be more reliable. The second infers that 
losses in one case will be offset by gains in another. The third urges 
to learn more reliably by being influenced by more events, i.e. larger 
samples. Gambling odds and life insurance premiums are based on ex- 
tremely large samples which are so reliable, that going broke in either 
business where the capital is large enough to survive the adverse sample 
is practically unknown. 


The average, or high turnover stock in shoe sizes is well known by 
the experienced shoe merchant, as is the usual range of sizes desirable 
to stock. Judging by your own shoe size and the shoe sizes of those few 
friends whose show size you know, however, you would be unreliably 
equipped to stock a shoe store properly. Again, for reliability, sample 
sizes must be adequate for the intended use. 


The statement concerning the efficiency of spread determination by 
size difference between the largest and smallest items in a sample re- 
fers to the comparative ability of ranges and standard deviation calc- 
ulations in discerning variability in a lot from the data of a sample. 
Standard deviation calculations consider all the pieces in the sample, 
whereas range ignores all but the largest and smallest. Obviously ina 
two piece sample they are equally efficient. As sample size increases, 
we obviously ignore more information in using only the range, and we may 
rightfully suspect those ignored pieces of the sample are capable of 
adding to our knowledge of the lot if we know how and are willing to 
consider them. 


The distribution of sizes in large random samples closely resembles 
the distribution in the parent lot. 


To judge machine performance from samples our goal should be ade- 
quate reliability at least cost. Obviously, lack of pieces or man hours 
may force us to a lower reliability. However, failure to use the in- 
formation from any piece measured is wasteful of measurement effort. For 
this reason, use of range in any but small samples is NOT recommended as 
a@ guide to capability. For larger samples either use of the average of 
the ranges in small sub-samples, or the use of probability paper may be 
recommended. Both methods are simple to use. Each has special ad- 
vantages. 


Use of the average range in small sub-samples where the pieces in 
each sub-sample are taken consecutively, and without process disturbance, 
gives high reliability in determining the basic machine capability for 
most operations, provided a large enough total sample is used. Where 
larger total samples are involved, the use of histograms, or better yet, 
probability paper adds an excellent picture of the distribution of sizes. 


The Task Force recommends the use of the Shewart Control Chart for 
Averages and Ranges (also known as X and R charts) as the most broadly 
applicable basis for determination of machine capability. The total 
sample size normally should be not less than fifty (50) pieces, with 
samples up to two-hundred (200) pieces, being desirable where practically 
and economically feasible. The samples should be grouped in five (5) 
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piece sub-groups .preferably run consecutively, but in any event run with- 
out process shift or disturbance in any sub-group. 


To avoid waste, a capability run should be terminated if the dif- 
ference in dimension between any two of the first five pieces exceeds 
82% of the tolerance allotted to the machine or process, as this is 
virtual proof of excess variability. This is true since a range 82% as 
large as the tolerance predicts a process which uses at least all the 
tolerance, allowing nothing (or less) for any external factors. In fact 
a range over 61% of tolerance would be expected to fail the requirement 
of permitting 25% for external influences. 


When a process qualifies under the above criterion, the ten (10) or 
more sub-samples are to be appraised against control limits. Out of 
control points usually should not contribute to the data used in apprais- 
ing the process. If any substantial number of the points are out of 
statistical control, the following decisions appear proper. If the out- 
of control points are average points, the causes are satisfactorily ex- 
plained, the dimension is operator, rather than process controllable, 
and the range data is in control, the process may be safely judged from 
the test. Only if the range data is generally in control, is the test 
safely interpretable. If the average data applies to process inbuilt 
functions, it also must be generally in control to be safely usable. 


The useful data is to be interpreted by the standard method, where 
inherent process variability or spread is equal to six times the average 
of the sub-sample ranges, divided by do, which is 2.326 for five piece 
samples, or 2.579 times the average range. In most cases the process 
inherently will be capable of holding a set average plus or minus half 
the spread. This is typically satisfactory judgment since most obser- 
vations in machine processing are reasonably similar to the mathematical 
normal distribution. A few types of observation such as off-square, out- 
of-round, etc. are skewed and may be decentered, so that they might be 
average value minus a third and plus two-thirds the spread, or some other 
such value. 


If the total data is in control, or most of it is, and those point 
out of control are discarded, a histogram, or better yet, a plot of the 
data on probability paper will reveal whether the assumption of symmetry 
and/or normality is safe. 


When the process or machine inherent spread has been determined, 
comparison of this spread to the part print tolerance may be made. A 
generally accepted view holds that the inherent spread should not exceed 
75% of the part print tolerance. In especially critical cases it might 
be desirable to allow it less than 50% of the specified tolerance. In 
no case may it equal or exceed the specified spread, since tool wear, 
tool setting and other such unavoidable disturbances will always increase 
the operating spread beyond the inherent spread. (Chart II). 


Where a dimension is inherently machine or process fixed, as a dis- 
tance between two holes simultaneously bored by a pair of fixed spindles, 
the average determined by the test, plus and minus half the spread calcu- 
lated from the range data must fall within specified location tolerance, 
preferably with some margin for maintenance. 


These recommendations reflect careful consideration for simplicity 
and dependability, factors typically in conflict. e use of rahges 
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instead of the longer more rigorous mathematics only slightly increases 
the possible error in an estimate of the process performance, but great- 
ly simplifies obtaining a reliable estimte. 


When we speak of reliability, we mean assurance that our opinion of 
capability is sufficiently exact, in the vast majority of cases. This 
may sound like hedging. We want to be “exactly exact” and "every time". 
Unfortunately we know of no human being who knows a means of fulfilling 
this want. We can, however, compare the reliability of our proposal 
under some varying conditions. For instance, most test values will have 
been calculated from a sample which had more than typical variation or 
less than typical variation. 


In small samples, extreme dimensional values of individual pieces 
will distort our opinion of the lot or production more than such values 
would if counter balanced by a larger number of typical pieces. The 
sample calculated value of an individual sample might occasionally give 
a very distorted picture of the expected performance. Yet if we are 
willing to be right 90% of the time, we can state that for a given size 
of sample, the lot will have variation within —- or — fixed percent- 
ages of the sample indicated variation. If we want to be right 98% of 
the time, the -/ or —— values are larger, but equally definite. For 
100% of the time no one can provide a definite limiting error in opinion. 


The band of predictable difference from sample derived variation 
widens very rapidly as total sample goes below 25. It narrows quite 
slowly as total sample size increases over 50 pieces. What does this 
mean to us? First, it means that samples less than 25 should be used 
only when no other alternative seems practicable, and then one must 
realize that his opinions contain much doubt. Second, the requirement 
of samples over 50 pieces should only apply where larger samples involve 
reasonable costs. 


Chart I shows the limits of variation from sample estimated spread 
to be expected in a lot with sample sizes from 2 to 100 pieces when using 
range in sub-samples as a basis. Although the choice of ranges differs 
slightly from those recommended by the Task Force, the values plotted are 
similar enough to justify use of this chart for guidance purposes. 


Only slightly increased reliability is available from any other 
system, and that is achieved with far greater complexity and effort. 
Assurance that the sample properly represents the lot is better than 
with most other methods. Methods which are even slightly simpler than 
the proposal suffer substantial loss of reliability. 


The objective of the Task Force, namely, reduction in the risk of 
wrong decisions, through economical, reproducible and dependable methods 
of appraising the variability inherently associated with the machine tool, 
appears to be met by the proposed system. 


The system is summarized as follows: 
1. A total sample of 5O to 200 pieces depending on economic factor 


is recommended. These should be so run that no basic disturbare 
enters the run of any single 5 piece sub-sample. 
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When the dimensional difference between any 2 of the first 5 
Pieces exceeds 82% of the specified tolerance the test should 
be stopped as this is virtual proof of excess variability. 


If condition 2 is met, plot for each 5 piece sub-sample the 
range, which is the dimensional difference between the largest 
and smallest observation in that sub-sample. 


Plot for each 5 piece sub-sample the average (X) of the sizes 
in the sub-sample. This is simply computed by adding the 5 
dimensions, and multiplying the sum by 0.2 (i.e. double and 
move the decimal one place left). 


Compute the average range (R) by adding the sub-sample ranges 
(R) and dividing the sum by the number of sub-sample ranges 
used. 


Multiply R from 5 by 2.11 for an upper control limit on ranges, 
and compare each individual sub-sample R to this limit. If all 
are below this limit the range data R are all acceptable. If 
any are over the limit, those sub-samples should not be used. 
If the over control ranges are a very minor proportion of the 
observed sub-samples, or if the cause of disturbance of the 
over control ranges is known and known to be external to the 
machine, proceed as follows: 


(a) Recompute R 7 (meaning the R for use in step 7) as 
in step 5 except do not include any data from over 
control sub-samples. 


(b) Repeat step 6 using the revised R7 of 6 (a). 


Using the correct R, (from step 5 or 6 (a) as applicable) multi- 
ply by 0.58 for_A,- Compute grand average dimension X which is 
the sum of the X's of step 4 divided by the number of sub-sanmples 
observed. Check to see if each X lies between X -~ or —— AoR, 
If all do, all average data are acceptable. If the out of con- 
trol averages are a very minor proportion of the observed samples, 
or if the cause of the disturbance is known, and known to be ex- 
ternal to the machine, or operator adjustable in the machine, 
the dataare acceptable. If the basic dimension is not operator 
adjustable, or a distinct exact external cause is not known, no 
safe conclusion may be drawn. 


When the above steps qualify the sample as representative of the 
performance of the machine, the following capability deter- 
mination is made. 


(a) For operator adjustable dimensions, the Ry 
multiplied by 2.579 is full inherent process 
spread and may be compared to specified 
tolerance spread to allow for variations 
outside the machine. Process knowledge 
would indicate that in some cases, it should 
be substantially less than 75% of specified 
tolerance spread, as in certain grinding 
operations where wheel wear would otherwise 
require excessive attention to setting. 
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(>) For machines which are not operator adjust- 
able for the observed dimension, the machine 
capability is judged to_have the limits % of 
step 7 ——~ or — 1.29 R7. These limits may 
be compared to specified limits. It is re- 
commended that some margin be allowed for 
error and external factors. Where 2-sided 
limits apply a similar basis to step 8 (b) 
would show that %7 —+ or —— 1.6 Ry should 
fall inside the specified tolerance. Where 
the tolerance is one sided, such as only a 
maximum or only a mipimum specified, it will 
be safer to compare X7 —+ or —— 1.29 Ry (as 
the case may require) with 75% of the specified 
maximum or 133% of a minimum. 
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“QUALITY PROBLEMS OF AUTOMOTIVE FABRICS 
FROM THE PRODUCER'S POINT OF VIEW 


Everett C, Atwell 
Burlington Industries, Inc. 


No manufacturer can expect to survive in today's intensely competi- 
tive market without a healthy respect for a strong quality control pro- 
gram, The maintenance of full control of raw materials entering a pro- 
cess and at each etep during processing is necessary to assure compliance 
with end use specifications and to keep at a low levd, seconds, unmer- 
chantable goods, rehandling and lost productive time, 


The first step in insuring satisfactory quality in a given automo- 
tive fabric must start with the fabric construction itself, A combina- 
tion of fibers and yarns must be chosen to provide aesthetic appeal and 
a minimum of production quality problems. It is here that the story of 
quality control begins. In the initial design of a fabric, a base fiber 
is chosen which will provide the strength and stretch to withstand 
repeated loading without early fatigue, A second, or a second and third 
fiber is selected usually to form the face of the fabric which combines 
strength, stretch, and abrasion resistance and with dyeing properties 
which lend themselves to unique color combinations with the other fiber. 
The fibers that are selected must be characterized by good spinning per- 
formance in the case of staple fiber and provide satisfactory yarn 
appearance and dye levelness in the finished fabric. Quality control is 
exercized all the way from checking the uniformity of the staple fiber 
etock going into work to the finished yarn, These tests include checks 
on weight, uniformity of weight, twist and breaking strength, Filament 
yarns received by yarn producers are, by experience, so well controlled 
for quality in production that a weaver seldom finds it necessary to con- 
duct more than random tests on incoming shipments, Weaving operations 
must be fully controlled and every precaution taken to prevent visual and 
latent defects. This is especially true in preparatory work on filament 
nylon where uneven tensions or other process irregularities cai cause 
unsightly streaks. Finally, after the first production of greige fabric 
is woven, each roll is given 100% inspection and graded as standard or 
substandard, At this point, all conditions which have been major contri-. 
butors to the production of substandard fabric which cannot be shipped to 
the customer are immediately followed back with the appropriate produc- 
tion section for follow-up and correction, In many instances the cause 
or origin of the type of defect observed is obvious while in others a 
fairly comprehensive group of tests must be made in the Laboratory to 


ascertain the source of the trouble - following which remedial steps can 
be taken. 


Automotive production units, as in a majority of other types of 
manufacturing, set up once each year to produce a limited number of kinis 
of items. Production usually runs on these items for a full year without 
more than a few corrective changes in design or standards, In contrast, 
the successful textile production unit today is faced with setting up for 
short runs on @ multiplicity of styles which puts pressure on the quality 
control group to detect defects and apply corrective action with the 
utmost speed, otherwise, it is possible to get into a situation of giving 
late deliveries and building up an inventory of substandard fabrics with 
no outlet other than at prices under cost. Thus you can see that the 
observation and fast correction of defects resulting in inferior quality 
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is the key to a high standard of quality not only in greige goods but 
also in finished goods deliveries to customers. In fact, the rapidity 
with which these corrective steps are taken is frequently the key to 
whether a supplier can do a satisfactory production job or not. 


All large manufacturers have at least two sources of supply for each 
item purchased, This means that for each new style accepted by an auto- 
motive customer at least one other supplier must also satisfactorily and 
quickly duplicate the style. This involves analysis of the competitors 
sample, design, the preparation of greige goods, finishing of the sample 
piece and submission to the customer, This complete waste of time, added 
expense and effort on the part of the suppliers has been recently resolv- 
ed by the free interchange of construction details between successful 
bidders to the automotive trade, 


Whereas in the production of automotive greige goods, greater empha- 
sis is placed on inspection techniques and mechanical controls, greater 
emphasis in the dyeing and finishing operation is given to chemical con- 
trols, These consist of checks on detergents used in the boil off, dyes, 
wetting agents and dyestuff fixatives used in the dye bath, and function- 
al finishes such as water repellents, resinous face finishes and back 
sizing used in the finishing operation, Additionally, the application of 
the materials selected for use are subject to control. This includes 
time, temperature and concentration of detergents in the boil off tank, 
time, temperature and quantities of dye and auxilliaries in the dye bath, 
total solids in the back sizing and temperatures and width in drying. 


The final quality of the fabric prior to shipment to automotive 
accounts is determined first by 100% visual inspection and classification 
and secondly by adequate sampling of the rolls for subjection to end use 
tests. It is not until inspection, classification and end use tests have 
been completed that a lot can be considered for shipment. 


I think we would all agree that the major aim of suppliers to the 
automotive trade is to deliver goods that meet the purchasers require- 
ments, One problem which confronts us is the dissimilarity of perfor- 
mance requirements in these fabrics, all of which are going into the same 
basic end use and hence should have the same requirements, In the field 
of fabric inspection, which is one phase of the quality control picture, 
there is no particular problem inasmuch as here we are concerned with 
defects which are readily apparent to the eye and, while our judgment my 
vary to some degree, requirements are essentially similar so that there 
is no great difference of opinion. However, in the case of end use test- 
ing, the automotive specifications which the suppliers are required to 
meet differ not only in terms of the test method but frequently where the 
test method is similar, the evaluation is so different as to make the 
level of acceptability quite different. For an example, I might mention 
the matter of testing a fabric for resistance to sunlight exposure, In 
this particular case the supplier to Company "A" is required to meet a 
90 hour exposure to Florida sunlight while Company "B" requires that the 
fabric pass a 50 hour exposure in the Fadeometer and Company "C" requires 
the fabric to pass a 90 hour exposure in a Weatherometer. The results of 
testing a fabric by one procedure differs from the results obtained by 
the others, This simply means that a fabric that is acceptable to one 
customer for a specific end use may be wholly unacceptable to one or both 
of the second and third customers for the same end use, Then there is 
the situation where there is no acceptable test method available to 
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evaluate a fabric for some particular service or function which it must 
perform or to meet a condition to which it must be resistant. 


Here again the supplier is obliged to test deliveries to each custo- 
mer by the customers' methods which are usually quite different and again 
the same goods may be acceptable by one method and unacceptable by the 
others. While there is no intention of being unduly critical of the in- 
dividual tests themselves, we do feel that unanimity of such procedures 
would be to the best interest of all concerned. Suppliers would then 
have a single condition to meet which would put them on much firmer 
ground when fabrics are made on a sample basis and it is not known at 
that time to which customer the submission is to be made, 


I have no desire to labor the point but the same discrepancy in 
requirements exists in many other areasin the specifications and we feel 
that a great deal could be accomplished in achieving better quality deli- 
veries through standardization of testing procedures and evaluation on 
automotive fabrics. The very obvious thought will probably occur to many 
as to why do not the suppliers shoot for the very maximum in end use per- 
formance and thereby avoid any field of controversy by establishing our 
own standards so high as to encompass all, The answer is equally obvious 
to those of us who have had experience in trying to meet the requirements 
of this trade, It is simply the age old problem of not being able to 
improve one characteristic without forcing some other feature to suffer 
thereby. As light fastness is improved to a desirable level quite fre- 
quently trouble will be encountered with leaching or a transfer of color 
within the fabric on wetting. When proper chemicals are used to correct 


this deficiency, the light fastness may be affected considerably and so 
it goes. 


The quality problems of the sort mentioned above are fairly common 
to all the automotive suppliers. In certain instances requirements which 
we may feel are unduly high and by the same token extremely difficult to 
meet, could make for considerably better overall performance if the level 
required in the aforementioned instances were reduced, In an effort to 
attempt to focus attention on certain constructive action which should 
improve the overall quality of goods supplied by the various processing 
firms to the automotive trade, an Automotive Upholstery Fabrics Associa- 
tion has been formed, This association consists of representatives from 
each of the major automotive fabric suppliers and its prime purpose is to 
consult on mutual problems, come to agreement on a course of action which 
would be mutually acceptable and practical and present both the problem 
and recommendation to the various automotive concerns for their consider- 
ation. We believe that this will be a very constructive step if these 
recommendations are given serious consideration and free discussion. 


Another approach to the problem of developing test procedures to 
determine characteristics or performance under conditions for which 
standard procedures are not now existant involves consideration of pre- 
senting such problems to either American Society for Testing Materials or 
the American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, These organ- 
izations are comprised of technologists from all segments of the textile 
industry. Task committees are formed for each special problem comprising 
specialists in the fields covered by the problem at hand. These commit- 
tees formulate most of the standard procedures used to characterize 
behavior of textile materials under various conditions of use, Proce- 
dures formulated by the AATCC do not become standard procedures for 
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industry use until the procedure has been in use in a "tentative" status 
for at least one year and then only by a majority vote first by the 
Technical Committee on Research and then by the Executive Committee on 
Research. Essentially similar safeguards are practiced by the ASTM, It 
is to be especially noted, however, that these are strictly test methods 
as it is not a function of either of these organizations to suggest, pro- 
mote or establish minimum or acceptable quality levels. The adoption of 
this approach to the formulation of new test methods would provide a 
unity of purpose and procedures acceptable to all concerned without 
removing the prerogative of the automotive companies to establish their 
individual levels of quality acceptance, 


Where large numbers of like units are being produced, statistical 
methods of control can be employed with considerable savings, but even 
more important, better assurance of uniform quality. Where these condi- 
tions are not met and we have multiple small quantities of many dissimi- 
lar units in production, statistical methods are impractical if not 
impossible to apply in our experience to date, Statistical methods are 
more readily adaptable to the control of laps, roving and finished yarn 
production but are increasingly difficult to apply at points beyond the 
finished yarn stage. For example, application of the method can be 
applied to tension controls and to establishing causes for yarn breaks 
in the preparatory area and to the evaluation of major and minor causes 
for visual defects. In some instances it can be applied to fabric 
inspection, however, this has not as yet been adapted to automotive 
fabrics primarily because we are not only interested in determining 
average level of quality for control purposes but it is of major impor- 
tance that individual pieces be properly classified to prevent shipment 
of substandard goods to our customers, 


In summation, it should by now be apparent that the quality control 
of production of automotive fabrics is a very challenging field by reason 
of the high requirements of quality and performance which are much more 
difficult to attain than for the majority of the end use requirements in 
other fields, Great strides have been made over the past ten years by 
way of more appealing styling, greater functional performance and greater 
durability. We, the textile suppliers to the automotive industry look 
forward with optimism to our ability to keep abreast of both technologi- 
cal advances and changes in customer requirements in maintaining a high 
standard of quality in this field, 











QUALITY CONTROL TRAINING COURSES 
PART ONE 
IN-PLANT COURSES 


Joseph Movshin 
Thompson Products, Incorporated 
and 
Rudolph Freedman 
Alco Valve Company 


In discussing In-Plant Training Courses in statistical quality con- 
trol, we must consider the background of the individual we are going to 
train, his place in the organization, the use to which he will put 
statistical quality control, and his interests. These factors may be 
viewed in connection with three of the catagories of people within an 
industrial organization. 


A. Production Supervision 
B,. Practicing Quality Control Technicians 
C. Design Engineers 


When we refer to production supervision, we usually have in mind a 
"foreman", This man is usually charged with getting production out and 
in order to do so, it often becomes necessary for him to train workers 
and to work with other staff departments in the application of many of 
the industrial techniques that now associate themselves with production, 
He has no natural interest in statistical quality control and to him it 
is just another industrial tool. Indeed, his interest must be aroused 
in order to take statistical quality control out of the fad stage and 
into the truly usefu’ tool stage. 


Before the method of training is discussed, we must decide the pur- 
pose of that training. Do we want to make a Quality Control Engineer 
or do we want to teach the man enough about quality control that he will 
merely be acquainted with it? In view of the duties that a Production 
Supervisor already has, I do not think that we want to make a full 
fledged Quality Control Engineer. Also, his background does not readily 
lend itself to training him fully in the techniques of statistical 
quality control, However, I think that we want more than merely to 
acquaint him with the subject. It is important that a Production Super- 
visor knows enough about quality control that he will know its limi- 
tations as well as what can be accomplished by its use. He should learn 
enough to wrk intelligently with the Quality Control Department. 


The actual training should start with a sales program to arouse 
interest in statistical quality control. After interest is aroused, the 
sales program must continue until the supervisor is convinced of the use- 
fulness of the technique. This means that the entire training is, to a 
large extent, a selling plan. A good start should take the form of 
individual talks between the Quality Control Engineer and the supervisor, 
Reference might be made to how statistical quality control worked in 
other comnanies and how these other commanies have profitted from the 
program, It should then be pointed out that the program can help not 
only the company but also the supervisor's department and the supervisor 
himself, A disvlay of interest-arousing gadgets, that demonstrate 
statistical quality control principles, is helpful. Allowing the super- 
visor to use these gadgets and to show them to some of the people who 
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work for him will often make him want to learn more. There ere a nun- 
ber of such items available. 


After his interest is aroused, he should be given a course in basic 
statistical quality control. In order that there might be adequate 
group discussion, not less than four should take the course at one time, 
If the instructor is to give each the proper attention, there should not 
be more than fifteen in the group. 


There are certain features that the course should have, 


1. 


3. 


It must be simple. It must be given in terms that are 
easily understood. The mathematics should be kept at the 
absolute minimm, The use of shortcuts such as tables 
and calculators should be encouraged. 


It must be basic, Only such things as frequency distri- 
butions, control charts, and acceptance sampling by 
attributes should be covered. No special techniques 
should be introduced. If there is a need for these tech- 
niques, they may be introduced at a later time, 


It should be built around the principle that they learn 
by doing. Emphasis should be placed on allowing everyone 
in the course to take an active part. This may be 
accomplished by the use of work sheets, which should be 
completed in the classroom. Whenever possible, the data 
for these work sheets should be obtained by measuring a 
characteristic on actual parts being used or mamfactured 
by the company. One of the characteristics of these 
parts may be measured by the group itself. A frequency 
distribution, based upon these measurements, usually will 
bring about a full amount of discussion about the nature 
and causes of variation. Work sheets should be of the 
type where proper blank spaces are provided for the data 
and the results. The instructor should make sure that 
each one is working the problem correctly. The results 
obtained should then be analized with the instructor act- 
ing more as a discussion leader than as a lecturer. It 
should be shown how the principles learned in connection 
with the work sheet apply in industry. 


There should be very little or no homework, Most of the 
work should be done in class, If homework assignments 
are given, and the supervisor gets stumped at how to work 
out the problem, he is liable to spend hours arriving at a 
solution, and might very well end up feeling frustrated. 
He will then build up a defense against statistical 
quality control. Therefore, homework assignments should 
be very simple. Far better than a homework assignment, is 
for the Quality Control Engineer and the supervisor to 
obtain data and analize the data together. The results 
can then be presented to the class for discussion. 


Such a course will take about six or eight sessions of about one 
and one-half hours each. However, it is important that the instructor 
does not have the feeling or attitude that certain subjects must be 
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covered within a certain time. It is far better tc compromise with the 
amount of material covered than to have some members of the class fail 
to get full understanding of that which is being taught to them, 


In the case of Quality Control Technicians, we are referring to 
those people who carry out the details and the leg work of the programs 
that are set up by Quality Control Engineers. Some of their typical 
duties might be to collect data, tabulate that data, make control 
charts, advise others of routine findings from control charts, select a 
sampling plan for specified conditions, etc. Very frequently they are 
members of a union bargaining unit and they might have held various pro- 
duction jobs in the past. 


The training of these peonle, at first thought, should really be 
quite simple, as it should be a case of self-interest. In other words, 
we might assume that indoctrination would not be necessary as the man 
who is going to use quality control would realize that it is in his 
self-interest to be trained in the methods, Generally, this is true. 
However, all too frequently we encounter individuals who will gripe and 
grumble about anything new that is taught to them even though it would 
serve their best interests to learn and apply these principles. Some- 
how or other, these individuals must be reached before they are turned 
loose in the Production departments or their griping and grumbling will 
erase any of the good work that is being done by the other Quality Con- 
trol Technicians, They must be convinced that it is in their best 
interests to learn and do a good job of application, 


If we assume that we have already convinced all of the people 
involved or that we have had in the first place a receptive group, we 
will still have a great problem with diverse backgrounds. Some will 
have the education, the background, and the experience that will enable 
them to learn very quickly and easily. Whereas, others will be very 
slow in grasping what is being taught. Therefore, we have the age old 
problem that confronts every educator, namely, to go fast enough in the 
course to keep the better ones interested but still to g slowly enough 
so as not to lose a number of the students. Fortunately, in any in- 
Plant course, we have the advantage of being able to stay in contact 
with the students all during the working week. Therefore, tutoring of 
the slower people is not at all difficult or out of order, 


The course itself will depend unon the need and the application 
that the company has in mind, In some cases, simple applications of 
frequency distributions, control charts, and acceptance sampling by 
attributes is sufficient. Although the course is elementary, it is 
important that it be thorough. Sympathetic understanding is sufficient 
in the case of production supervision but not so with quality control 
technicians, They must be taught in great detail as this is the group 
that will form the link with other departments. In some cases, it will 
be desirable to teach special techniques and go into the background 
information that goes with the fuller knowledge of quality control. 


It is desirable within this group to encourage attendance at 
A.S.Q.C. local section meetings, and Regional Conferences. The most 
outstanding people in this group, depending upon their position within 
the company and their grasp of the subject, might even be sent to 
courses that are offered by some of the A.S.Q.C. sections and by some of 
the universities. 
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When we consider the In-Plant Training of Engineers, we are think- 
ing particularly of Product Design Engineers and Process Design Engi- 
neers. ‘The educational background of these people is usually adequate 
for easy learning of the basic elements of statistical quality control. 
Even many of the special techniques are absorbed without too much diffi- 
culty. However, there are often several forces operating to limit 
interest in their application of statistical quality control. Very 
often they are under pressure to make a prototype and then get produc- 
tion going. They are not allowed enough time to gather data for even 
the smallest of samples to which statistical analysis may be applied. 


Some large companies have set up quality control sections and pro- 
grams within the engineering departments and this serves to free the 
other engineers from testing programs as soon as possible, This section 
may also be used to set uv methods for production quality control. 


The training program for engineers may be very informal, A few 
group discussions will help to stimulate interest. Information on the 
actual techniques may be transmitted by making available a few well 
chosen articles and books. A few joint anplications of the adminis- 
trator of the training program and the engineer will serve to get the 
latter started. 
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QUALITY CONTROL TRAINING COURSES 
PART TWO 
ASQC SECTION COURSES 


Joseph Movshin 
Thompson Products, Inc. 
and 
Rudolph Freedman 
Alco Valve Company 


Since the very beginning of the ASQC, local sections and special- 
ized groups of the Society have conducted training courses in Statisti- 
cal Quality Control, In the 1955-56 season, some forty sections of the 
Society offered sixty-two different courses. While exact figures are 
not available at this moment, it is estimated that at least fifty sec- 
tions will have given about one hundred courses in the 1956-57 season. 
In general, these courses have three basic purposes: 


1) To offer general introductory material on 
Statistical Quality Control, (Sources of such 
information are not generally available and in 
many instances ASQC courses are the only effec- 
tive way of introducing Statistical Quality 
Control to local industry). 


2) To provide a means of improving the technical 
competency of members of the Society and others 
in the field of Statistical Quality Control, 


3) To provide a means of contacting people who 
might be prospective members of the Society. 
This is accomplished through the attending 
publicity as well as through participation 
in the courses themselves, 


Often a course is designed to accomplish to some degree all three of 
the purposes stated, 


As might be expected, the material presented has been somewhat 
dictated by the objectives of ASQC Training Courses. In general, they 
tend to be the "How you do iti" and "How good is it for youl" sort of 
thing without too mech emphasis on the technical fundamentals or sta- 
tistical methods involved, In many instances, “selling” is an important 
part of the program. Of course, there are certain specialized courses 
which attempt to provide sound fundamental statistical training. Gener- 
ally, however, these are in specialized fields and are considered as 
"advanced" or "special" courses offered to select groups. 


The underlying purposes behind the ASQC Section Courses have 
resulted in certain characteristic attendance. In general, the classes 
will be quite heterogeneous and cover a broad cross section of indus- 
trial and educational backgrounds. A single group will often have some 
operating shop personnel with perhaps highschool background, These will 
be interested only in acquiring some understanding of what SQC is all 
about. Inspection and quality control personnel of similar educational 
background will be interested in the mechanism of making and using con- 
trol charts and sampling plans, There will be engineering graduates 
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who want to know something about this technique, and will also want to 
understand more about why it works, Administrative and executive per- 
sonnel will be interested in what quality control can do for their 
Company, and how one goes about getting these benefits. 


This, then, is a broad picture of the ASQC Section Training Course, 
The detail of course content will not be considered as such in this 
paper, We will merely discuss the organizational and administrative 
aspects of an ASQC Section Training Course, The material is presented 
in outline form to attempt to highlight the points to be considered, 
The information given is based on an analysis of courses offered by all 
the sections of the ASQC as reported to the Education and Training 
Committee from 1955 through the Spring of 1957. It includes ten years 
experience of the authors as organizers and teachers of courses with 
the St. Louis Section, ASQC, and Washington University in St. Louis, 
Administrative problems were also clearly pointed up to the authors; 
both of whom are past Presidents of the St. Louis Section, ASQC, 


1) Course Selection 


In the past, the course selection has often been just 
another matter for the local Education Committee or Executive 
Committee to decide. Long-range programming was generally not 
considered, It became habit to repeat successful courses on an 
annual or semi-annual basis and to discontime courses that proved 
relatively unpopular, Recently, however, programming for a longer 
period of time has been adopted by several sections. Specifically, 
a series of courses are developed and outlined. These are then 
offered sequentially so that an individual can take a basic or 
introductory course and, can then take other courses to develop his 
skill or background, An example of such a series is that recently 
developed by the St, Louis Section, This includes the following 
five courses: 


A) Introductory Statistical Quality Control 
B) Intermediate Statistical Quality Control 
C) Sampling 

D) Pre-Advanced Statistical Quality Cmtrol 
E) Special Techniques 


The first of these is purely introductory, The second describes 

the basic control charts in slightly more detail with some of the 
statistical theory involved, The third discusses attribute and 
variable sampling plans and some of the probability theory under- 
lying standard sampling tables, The fourth develops distribution 
theory and basic statistics to the point where it can be applied 

to certain specific techniques such as analysis of variance, corre- 
lation, or design of experiments. The Special Techniques course is 
more of a “How you do it!" sort of thing with some theory on what 
are sometimes called "advanced techniques". These include: analysis 
of variance, correlation, chi square, design of experiments, special- 
ized control charts, and similar topics, The Special Techniques 
course can be altered from year to year depending on popular interest 
and demand. Each of these is presented in ten sessions of one and a 
half hours, At least two courses in the series are given each year 
-- one in the Spring and one in the fall, If the demand warrants, 
two may be given concurrently for a total of four a year. 
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A) Subject Matter 


While the subject matter for ASQC Section Courses could 
theoretically vary widely, it has become somewhat standardized 
in the past few years, About 75% of the courses given are basic 
or introductory in nature, The remaining 25% are about equally 
divided between courses called "Intermediate or Specialized", 
and "Advanced", The so-called "Intermediate" and "Advanced" 
vary greatly; the words having meaning only with respect to the 
level of activity in the particular section and the general 
state of the art in the area, 


Several sections have conducted surveys of their member- 
ship and of industry in their areas to determine what courses or 
subjects might be of interest. Information from such surveys 
can prove very helpful, Such surveys are recommended to all 
sections to periodically determine the changing interest of the 
community, The questionnaire should consider both academic SQC 
areas as well as so-called "How you do it!" subjects. Surpris- 
ingly enough, surveys the writer has seen tend to favor the 
academic rather than specific "How I make an individual control 
chart!" sort of thing. 


B) Number of Hours 


Courses offered by ASQC sections vary from 1/2 hour in 
length to 3 hours in length. The great majority of courses are 
1 1/2 to 2 hours in length per session, It is the writers! 
experience that after 2 hours and possibly after 1 1/2 hours, 
the mind can no longer endure the “suffering of the seat", Once 
this point is reached, the mental absorption of external matter 
is reduced to the vanishing point, 


The total number of hours per course varies greatly 
from under ten upwards to sixty. There is no predominant favor- 
ite although the modal value is between fifteen and twenty hours. 
Ten sessions of about 1 1/2 hours is a popular average for the 
introductory course, 


C) When and Where Given 


In general, there is no clear preference in this, About 
one-half of the courses are given at a college or other educa- 
tional institution, The other half are given at a hotel or other 
public meeting place, This does not seem to be an important 
point and is probably a matter of local convenience, The same is 
true of the time. Equal success seems to have been met on late 
afternoons (l:30 or 5 o'clock), evenings, or Saturday morning 
courses, It might be noted that failures can also be reported at 
these times, It seems in general that the local interest that 
can be developed is more dependent upon course content, instruc- 
tors, and publicity than upon the exact details of time and place, 
It is obvious, of course, that conflict with other activities 
should be avoided in so far as practical, 


D) Text 
The overwhelming majority of the courses given used 
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little or no text material, The following is a distribution of 
materials reported for 1955-56: 





Papers & Mammals No, Reported 
1. Local Notes and Papers 16 
2. "A Basic Training Manual on Statistical 
Quality Control" (St. Louis Section, ASQC) 11 
3. Mil-Std. 105<a 8 


L. "Quality Control Training Mamal* 

(Iowa Section, ASQC) 3 
5. Extension Course in SQC by Westman 2 
6. General Motors Inspector's Training Manual 1 
7. Nav. Ord, OSTD 80 1 
8, ASTM Mammal on Quality Control of Materials 1 


Books 


1, "Statistical Quality Control" by E, L. Grant 13 
2. "Statistical Analysis" by Dixon & Massey 3 
3. “Facts from Figures” by J. M. Moroney 2 
lh, "Statistical Analysis for Chemistry & the 
Chemical Industry" - by Bennett & Franklin 
5. "Industrial Experimentation” by K. A. Brownlee 
6. “Engineering Statistics & Quality Control" 
by I. W. Burr 
7. "Statistical Theory with Engineering Applica~ 
tions" by A. Hald 
8. "Inspection & Gaging” by C. W. Kennedy 
9. "Introduction to the Theory of Statistics" 
by Yule & Kendall 1 


~ Me 


re 


It is the writers' opinion that more formal text material 
should be given to the students at these courses, Even though 
this might not be used in the course, such material might prove 
an incentive to those taking the course to study further in the 
field, It also helps the student feel that the course is worth- 
while and that there is a scientific background to statistical 
quality control even though it is simplified for daily shop use, 


E) Tie-in With Special Groups 


Often courses are given to appeal to a local special 
interest group. This might be an industrial or trade group. In 
these cases, the course is specifically adapted to the purpose 
at hand. In general, these are tiven by ASQC Sections on special 
request rather than part of a general education program, 


2) Instructors 


In general, it is felt that section courses should be on 
as professional a basis as possible, To this end, the instructor 
should be an authority in the field of SQC and possibly a profess- 
ional educator. Since such a person is not always available, a 
well-known local practitioner of quality control or a professional 
educator in mathematics or statistics serves, There are generally 
found within the ranks of section members or local educational 
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institutions, Generally, more than one instructor is used even for 
a limited course; although the practice of using too many instruc- 
tors tends to destroy course continuity. Many sections prefer two 
or three instructors for a 15 to 20 hour course to create interest 
and variety. 


While general practice varies, it is felt that instructors 
should be paid a nominal amount to maintain section courses on a 
professional level, An average honorarium that has been used is 
approximately $20,00 for a hour and a half session, It is necessary, 
however, to note that many of our best section courses have been 
taught by the most competent men in the Society at no charge, The 
fact that such men are not generally available to many Sections, 
however, adds emphasis to the need for a rigid professional approach 
to the problem of instructors, 


3) Budget 


While the purpose of ASQC Section Courses is not primarily 
to make money, it is necessary to consider cost and budgets, The 
following is a typical budget that might be considered for a section 
course, This represents average costs of courses given in the St, 
Louis area for a ten session course of one and a half hours each: 


Estimated Income 











10 Registrants @ $20 (members of ASQC) $200.00 
10 Registrants @ $30 (non-members of ASQC) 300.00 

$500.00 
Estimated Expenses 
Hotel (10 nights @ $12.50) $125.00 
Instruction fees 200,00 
Training Manuals 20 @ $1,00 20,00 
MIL-STDS 105A 20 @ 30¢ 6,00 
NAV ORD Variable Sampling Plans 20 @ 50¢ 10, 00 
Printing 50,00 
Postage 20.00 
Miscellaneous 5.00 
ASQC for 10 memberships 60.00 

$96.00 
Net Favorable Balance $ 4.00 


Note that ASQC members are charged an average of $20.00; 
non-members $30.00. The extra $10.00 for non-members, however, often 
is used to secure a membership for these people, 


4) Membership Tie-in 


About 20% of the sections reported a membership tie-in with 
their training course charges, While a great many arrangements were 
reported, generally, non-members were charged a $20.00 fee with about 
a $10.00 additional charge for non-members, In almost every case, 
this included a membership in the ASQC although several sections 
reported an option on this item, There seems to be no clear cut 
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opinion as to the desirability of this practice, Ii is prevalent 
and has been successful enough in obtaining members }or many sections 
to be worthy of consideration, In several instances, .rowever, it 
was felt that members so obtained did not represent truly interested 
and permanent members and as such, were not desirable, 


5) Brochure and Publicity 


The brochure often has a dual purpose: to announce the 
course to the individual that receives it; and possibly to be used 
as a poster on bulletin boards, etc, It should be efficient and 
professional in nature, but not garish or gaudy. Generally, 8 1/2 
x 1l paper which may be folded twice for mailing is used, tre front 
may be printed from top to bottom and contain all the important 
information laid out as a billboard announcement. The back is 
devoted to details, registration form, and mailing section. Of 
course, other folders or book forms have been used successfully, 
It is generally desirable to work with local printing or advertis- 
ing people who can advise and assist in this menner, 


It is extremely difficult to obtain enough publicity, The 
brochure should be mailed at least to all the industrial firms of 
the area and to all members of the Society, In certain instances, 
brochures are mailed to an entire state or inter-state area, Fre- 
quently, Chambers of Commerce of communities within a radius of 
fifty miles or other industrial trade groups in the area will assist, 
Technical societies may participate and provide mailing lists or 
include announcements in their mailings, Local colleges or univer~ 
sities and educational groups will often assist in publicizing such 
a@ program through their own publicity channels, In any event, they 
should be notified and contacted to solicit their cooperation, 


Attempts should be made to secure publicity in newspapers, 
including lebor and neighborhood newspapers, Radio and television 
stations often have programs on which they make local announcements 
of this sort. Don't forget to send announcements to "Industrial 
Quality Control", 


In general, mailing is handled by the local Education 
Committee and the secretarial services of members in the larger 
companies, It is desirable, however, to use professional mailing 
service as soon as the section is financially able to justify this 
move, Often local mailing organizations have mailing lists which 
are available and may be used for this purpose, Don't forget ASQC 
area lists as well, Chambers of Commerce and trade associations 
may have lists which can be purchased or rented for approved mail-~ 
ings of this sort, 


6) Course Co-Sponsorship 


It has been found extremely desirable to have ASQC Section 
Courses co-sponsored by local Chambers of Commerce, educational 
institutions, or industrial associations, Generally, the co-sponsor~ 
ing group does little other than permit the use of its name as a 
co-sponsor, In specific instances, the co-sponsorship may go much 
beyond this to include the mailing of announcements to their members 
or to providing mailing list to the local sections, It may also 
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include financial assistance and other forms of area publicity, It 
can specifically help in obtaining publicity through local newspapers, 
radio and TV stations, bulletins, etc. 


7) Questionnaires 


Questionnaires can be extremely valuable both for the imme- 
diate and long-range planning of a training program. There are 
three types of questionnaire programs generally used. The first of 
these is a general information questionnaire circulated to the mem- 
bership and perhaps to a general area mailing list. The purpose of 
this questionnaire is to get some idea of the interest of the po- 
tential registrants in the area, The following items might be 
subject matter for such a questionnaire: 


) Selection of date and time of course, 

) Selection of possible subject matter from a submitted list, 
) Occupational interests, 

) Educational background of those interested. 


rwnre 


Another important questionnaire is usually given to 
enrollees at a training course at the first session, This includes 
such questions as: 


Industrial position, 

Educational background, 

Field of activity, 

Reasons for taking Quality Control course, 

Source of information on the course being offered. 


WMrewnre 
ee ad 


Upon completion of the course, another questionnaire can 
be of interest. This questionnaire would concern itself with: 


1) Other courses or subjects that the enrollees would be inter- 
ested in, 

2) Comments on the arrangements for the present course, 

3) The nature of the material presented (too technical, too simple, 
more illustrations, more explanations, etc.), 

4) Areas of application that the individual might anticipate for 
the material presented, 

5) Questions on Society participation, 


8) Reports 


It is extremely important that a detailed report on each 
course be prepared, This should include preparation, procedure, 
operational details, and financial details, The Saddoris Award 
Competition encourages this through the points given by the 
Committee on Education and Training for such reports, The file of 
these reports provide the basis for development and improvement of 
the educational programs of the individual sections, as well as for 
the National Committee on Education and Training. Much of the 
information contained in this paper is based on such section reports, 


9) Certificates 


It is desirable to give each registrant who attends practi- 
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cally all the sessions of an ASQC training course a "Certificate", 
Again, this is essentially psychological in its effect and is 
appreciated by the student and by his company which usually pays 

his registration fee. This certificate should merely state that 
the individual has attended a course covering a specific number of 
hours given by the ASQC Section at a certain time, This certificate 
should make no statement whatsoever as to the individual's qualifi- 
cations in the field of quality control or related activities. In 
general, this certificate is signed by the President of the local 
section and the instructors, 





10) Time-table 


The following is a time-table that is typical of that 
necessary for the average course, This, of course, must be adjusted 
to the individual needs and activities of the section, It is 
offered here only as a rough guide to the major important planning 
schedule, 

Days Prior to 





Item Start of Course 
Select general course content and instructors 90 
Brochure, general outline 80 
Prepare detail course outline vb 
Finalize arrangements for room and instructional 
materials 72 
Finalize brochure design 70 
Finalize brochure printing arrangements and copy 

to printer 65 
Start first mailing LS 
Start second mailing -- if used 30 
Complete mailing program 28 
Follow-up on publicity to assure planned distribution 20 
Check of arrangements for classroom and material ly 
Check on arrangements for person to introduce course, 
handle late registrants, etc. 10 


While the above outline may indicete areas requiring attention 
and some of the approaches that have been used successfully, it is 
necessary that each section course reflect the needs and interest of 
the local commnity. It is only through satisfying this local interest 
that section courses have proved to be such a successful activity of 
the Society. The three basic course purposes indicated at the begin- 
ning of this paper presuppose the need, For this reason, in closing, 
we should like to stress the fact that service to the local commnity 
must be an underlying premise of all the matters considered herein, It 
is our feeling that the success of the ASQC and of its activities is 
based upon the fact that it has well served the industrial community. 
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MULTIPLE COMPARISONS IN THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


Davia L. Wallace 
The University of Chicago 


1. Introduction. 

A common type of experimental data consists of measurements on the 
outcome of some process under several sets of conditions. For example, 
the yield of a chemical process is measured for several runs with each 
of six different catalysts. Or the knock rating of fuel is measured for 
samples from several lots from each of four suppliers. Several vari- 
able conditions may be studied at once as when impact strength is mee- 
sured for ceramic insulators fired with each of five different types of 
glazes and assembled by each of five operators. 





In experiments such as these, interest usually centers in the dif- 
ferential effects of the conditions: catalysts or suppliers or glaze 
types or operators. The effect of a condition is ordinarily interpreted 
as the averege performance of the process under that condition over a 
long sequence of repetitions. A strong desideratum for the statistical 
analysis of such data is a method for comparing the effects of any two 
conditions, making proper allowance for the variability of the observed 
data. The purpose of this vaper is to show how this need can easily be 
met, using a method due to Tukey (1). The problems and method are 
similar to those in the mltiple comparisons of several treatments with 
a standard, presented to the 1955 convention by Dunnett (2). 


2. The proposed multiple comparisons method. 

Experimental data given by Davies (3) will be used to illustrete 
the method. During a filtering process in the chlorsulphonation of 
acetanilide, some of the product is lost. The percent loss was measured 
for three samples of each of five different blends of acetanilice and 
the date are shown below. (In the experiment, the rows corresponded to 
blocks of time in production, but this is ignored here to simplify the 
exposition.) 





PERCENT LOSS OF PRODUCT 
BLEND OF ACETANILIDE 








A B gc D E 

16.9 18.2 17.0 15.1 18.3 

16.5 19.2 18.1 16.0 18.3 

Means 17.0 18.2 17.5 16.3 18.8 
Variances 225 1.10 032 1.89 075 


The multiple comparison procedure requires the calculation of a 
quantity denoted by WSD (wholly significant difference), conveniently 
found in four steps. 


1. The estimated variance s* of a single observation is found. 
Here it is the average of the five variances of the observatims 
within blends and is .86 with ten degrees of freedom (DF). 

For k groups of n observations each, there will be k(n-1l) 
Gegrees of freedom. 
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2. The stendard error of a difference of two means is found as 


Je" + +), here equal to .76 with n=3. 


3. The LSD (least significent difference) is the vroduct of the 
standard error of e difference of two means and the 5% (two- 
tailed) critical value of Student's +t with the same degrees 
of freedom as s*. A brief table of t values is given in 
table 1 and more values can be found in any statistics text. 
Here t is 2.23 and LSD = (.76)(2.23) = 1.7. 


aac 
4. The factor ES for converting LSD to WSD is teken from 


table 1 accoroing to the number of groups and degrees of free- 
dom of s®, Rough interpolation where necessary in this table 
is adequate. For five groups (blends) and ten cegrees of free- 
dom, the factor is 1.48 and WSD = (1.7)(1.48) = 2.5. 


The WSD is then used to form multiole comvarison statements. 
For any observed difference in blend means, the WSD is used as an 
"sllowance" for variability. Thus a few of the possible conclusions are; 


(i). The difference in percent loss between blend E and blend 
D lies in the interval 18.8 - 16.3 4+WSD or between 0.0 and 
5.0. 


(ii). The difference in percent loss between blend B and blend 
D lies in the interval 18.2 - 16.3 +2.5 or between -0.6 
and 4.4. 


The WSD was chosen so that all possible comparisons will be correct in 

95% of such experiments. In about 5% of such exveriments, one or more 

of the conclusions will be incorrect. This is called a 5% error rate 
experimentwise and will be discussed further in the next section. 


More complicated comcurisons than simple differences between blend 
means can be made if desired without increasing the experimentwise error 
rate. For example: 


(iii). The difference between the mean of the percent losses for 
blends EF and E and for D lies in the interval 


$(18.8 + 18.2) - 16.3+ 2.5 or between -0.3 and 4.7. 


(iv). The percent loss for blend D lies in the interval 
16.3+ 2.5 or between 13.8 und 13.8. 


Conclusion (iii) follows from (i) end (ii) by averaginz, but (i) is 
entirely different--not strictiy a comparison, Generally, if 
cx, + CX, + eee + ox, is some linexr combination of the group means, 


then the proper "allowunce" is the product of the WSD and the larger of 
(sun of the positive c,) and (—sum of the negative c,)s In all 
examples above, this letter factor was one. 


Recall the meaning of any conclusion, say (ii). The statement is a 

prediction with a 5% error rate experinuentwise tuet in repeated use of 
this production process, the percent loss of product using blend B 
will average between 4.4 higher and -0.6 lower than the vercent loss 
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using blend D. But the "allowance" allows for only those sources of 
variation occurring in the experiment. Thus if varietion in oercent 
loss between batches of acetanilide is greater than within batches, 
and if all of the samples in the experiment came from the same batch, 
then the predictions will not be adecuate for new batches, and the 
true error rate if so used may be much higher than the nominal 5%. 


The comparisons give a rather complete summery of the results of 
the exoeriment. One might be tempted to discard the entire set of 
conclusions and replace them by the simple one thst there are no signi- 
ficant differences between blends. But this would be very wasteful. 
Blend D is surely as good (i.e. less percent loss) as blend B and 
may give as much as 5.0 less percent loss (which would be almost one- 
third less). Had the lower limit been 0.1 instead of 0.0, the differ- 
ence would have been significantly different from zero, yet not appre- 
cisbly more useful. The experiment may be too small to yield adequate 
information, but the multiple comparison intervals indicate not only 
whether a difference is significantly different from zero, but also how 
large it mey be. 


2+ _WSD, LSD and error rates. 

If there had been only two blends, standard analysis would use 
Student's t distribution to set a confidence interval on the differ- 
ence of the average effects. For two groups of n messurements each, 
the interval would be 


2 
x - xX, tt a =x,-xX + LSD 


except thet the LSD uses the estimate of varience based on all the 
groups. Each such statement is a 95% confidence interval. 


All of the compsrisons of section 2 could be made using LSD instead 
of WSD, and tae intervals would all be narrower. But there is a serious 
objection to this procedure because of the large number of possible com- 
parisons and the resultent large number of incorrect statements. That 
only a few of the possible comparisons would be made is not orotection, 
Since those few are chosen after locking at the data as most interesting. 


has - . . 
There are pk(«-1) possible differences of k means--ten differences 


of five means. In a long secuence of experiments with five groups, the 
number of incorrect LSD statements would be ubout half the nmunber of 
experiments and with more groups, the ratio would be higher. Because of 
dependence among compsrisons in one experiment, several incorrect state- 
ments will often occur together in one experiaent. Nevertheless, wit 
five groups, using the LSD comparisons (and assuming the degrees of free- 
dom to be large), 29% of experiments will contain at least one wrong 
statement; with ten groups, 67%; with three groups, 12 %. These last 
figures are called the error rate experimentwise--the percentage of 
experiments in which one or more statements are incorrect. 


The WSD comparison system is based on the premise that the more 
stringent control of error rate experimentwise srovides the user a more 
adequate set of conclusions than the looser LSD system with error rate 

per comparison. The Fea of table 1 is just the necessary factor by 


—_—_— 


LSD 
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which the LSD must be expanded to reduce the error rate to 5% experiment- 
wise. It is interesting to note how little expansion is needed to con- 
trol the error rate and to see how it varies with the number of groups 
and with degrees of freedom. 


4. Relation to the analysis of variance F-test. 

The conventional analysis of variance procedure consists in decom 
posing the variance into several parts and carrying out one or more 
F-tests. The results of tnis procedure for the example are summarized 
below. 








Source of Degrees of Sum of Mean 

Variation _Freedom _ Squares Square F-ratio 
between blends 4 11.56 2.89 3.36 
within blends 10 8.64 -86 


The F-ratio isdightly less than the 5% critical value 3.48 of F with 
4 and 10 degrees of freedom, so that there are no significant differences 
among blends. This sole result of the F-test is approximately equivalent 
to one of the meny conciusions aveilable from the multivle comparisons 
statements and is certainly not an adenuate analysis of the exverimental 
data. 


The analysis of variance decomoosition serves a very useful function 
in multiple comparisons orocecures in the calculation of tae veriance 


s” of a single observation. The denominator mean sguare of tae F-test 
for between blend effects is exactly the estimated variunce of a single 
observation calculeteda in step one in the calculation of WSD. This will 
be true generally and will be varticularly usefui in more complex sets 
of data. 


5. Applications to more comolex aesigns. 

The WSD multiple comparisons proceaure can be anniied without dif- 
ficulty to many sets of exoerimental data more comolex than the single 
classification scheme with eoual numbers of replications thus far consi- 
aered. If X> tee, x, are the means for suppliers in an experiment 





involving suppliers, operators, macnines, and days,and if each mean is 
based on the same number of observations, then vrovided that the vari- 


ance s and its degrees of freedom are obtained correctiy, the proce- 
dures for getting aliowunces for auifferences of the supolier weans is 
just as in section two. The correct vuriance s* is most easily found 
as the denominator mean soucre which would be used in the 2nalysis of 
variance F-test for the sain effects of supvliers. In this form, the 
necessary calculations are exjlained in most texts on applied statistics 
or on the design und analysis of experiments. Using the same experimen- 
tal data, multiple comoarison statements on the difference of machine 
effects (or overator effects) could also be made (using a different WSD, 
of course). 


All analysis of variance procedures become more difficult when 
unequal numbers of replicstions occur for aifferent conditions. Witn a 
Single ciassification into groups of unejul size, a natural «»odification 
of the WSD proceaure can be usea. The variance s2 can be obtained 
from the analysis of vari nce decomsosition (or as the weighted average 
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of the within group variances). In step two, the standard error of the 
aifference of means of groups of size n) and n, will be , 
— — 
a 1 ee > : a : 
s —+ + _ and will be different for each sossible aifference in 
n) a, 

mezns. For each aifference of means, the LSD and WSD and allowance are 
found from the standard error exactly as witan evual sized groups. The 


WSD 


use of the LSD factor does not give exactly a 5% error rate experi- 


mentwise for the resulting multiple comparison statements, but studies 
by Kurtz (4) indicate that the suzgested orocedure is a fairly good 
approximation. The actual error rate appears alwuys to be somewhat less 
than 5%. 


6. Shortcut methods. 

When the data consists of a single classification into groups of 
ecual size, short cut procedures using ranges of the measurements in a 
group as estinetes of variability have been worked out. The sum of 
the within group ranges is multidslied by a tabled factor depending on 
the number and size of the groups and on the error rate to give directly 
an allowance for differences of group totals. An allowance for dif- 
ferences of group means, if that is preferred, is obtained by dividing 
by group size. For the numerical example of section two, the total 
range is (1.0 + 2.1 +1.1 +2.7 +1.5) = 8.4 which gives, when mlti- 
plied by the critical factor .94, ar altovance of 7.9 for differences 
of blend totsls or an allowance of (7.9)/3 = 2.6 for differences of 
blend means. This comprres closely witn the allowance of 2.5 obtained 
by the more efficient method using variances. The aliowances are used 
in exactly the same way. 


Tables of tne critical factors were given by Tukey (5) and can also 
be found in (6), (7), ( 8). (The entry for 5% error rate for four 
groups of size two is given incorrectly in (5) and (6) as 1.98. It 
should be 1.78.) Similar but slightly more complicated range methods 
for double classification into rows and columns were given by Tukey (5) 
(also in (6) ) and modified by Kurtz et al (9) (also in (7)). 


7. Other systeus of multiple com erisons. 

Severnl other systems of allowances for multiple compurisons state- 
ments have been vrovosed for use in probleus iike these. Each system 
has certain advantaces and disadvantages. Dunnett (2) has constructed 
a@ systea designed for orohblems in which one treatment or method is a 
stanaara or control. His system gives shorter el.owances for the com- 
parisons of each treatuwent with the standard at the cost of longer 
allowances for the less importent comparisons of two new treatments. 





The most important alternative system in which all differences of 
means are treated alike is that proposed by Scheffe (10). In construct- 
ing allowances for the differences of group means, it is the same as the 
factors corresvonding to those of table 1 sre all larger. This unal- 
loyed disadvantage is sometimes compensated for by its superior mathema- 
tical manageability (e.g. for handling uneazual sized groujgs) and by its 
shorter (than the WSD system) allowances for more complicated compari- 
sons such as the comparison (iii) of section two or the regression 
coefficient of mean yield on temvereture where the groups correspond to 
aifferent temperatures. 
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For some purposes of experiments, none of these types of date analy- 
sis and summary are relevant. If the sole object of the exveriment is 
to pick the best supplier, the analysis is easy: pick the supplier with 
the best mean. The real statistical problem is in designing the experi- 
ment to give a sufficiently accurate choice. Bechhofer (11) has treated 
this problem. 


8. The table of factors. 

Table 1 gives a factor for converting an LSD to a WSD with 5% error 
rate experimentwise for a selection of values of the number of groups 
and the degrees of freedom of the variance estimate. The first colum 
gives 5% (two-teiled) critical values of Student's +t. Other values of 
t can be found in any text or set of tables. Other values of the fac- 
tor, adequate for practical use, can be obtained by rough interpolation 
in table 1, or alternatively from table 29 of Biometrika Tables (12) by 
the relation: 








[Hs] - Upper 5% point of studentized range of k _ groups. 
LSD} 2 (two-tailed 5% point of t) 


Table 1 was obtained as slight modificetions of tables of Tukey (1) and 
Biometrika Tables (12). 


Table l. 


Factor [Hs2] to convert an LSD to a WSD for multiple comparisons of 


k groups with 5% error rate experimentwise and with DF degrees of free- 
dom for variance estimate. The first column contains two-tailed 5% 
critical values of Student's t. 


k, number of groups 





t DF 3 4 5 6 8 10 15 20 
2045 6 1.27 1.42 1.54 1.63 1.77 1.88 2.06 2.19 
2031 8 1.25 1.40 1.50 1.58 1.72 1.82 1.99 2.11 
2023 10 1.24 1.38 1.48 1.56 1.68 1.73 1.94 2.06 
2.13 15 1.23 1.36 1.45 1.53 1.64 1.73 1.388 1.98 
2-99 20 1.22 1.35 1.A4 1.51 1.62 1.70 1.84 1.94 
2.92 40 1.21 1.33 1-42 1.48 1.59 1.66 1.79 1.88 
1.96 co 1.20 1.32 1.40 1.46 1.55 1.62 1.74 1.81 
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STATISTICAL METHODS FOR ANALYZING PERFORMANCE 
VARIATIONS OF ELECTRONIC CIRCUITS 


R. H. Hinrichs 
Convair 
A Division of General Dynamics Corporation 


I. Introduction 


Reliable operation of electronic equipment is recognized as a goal 
which is of great importance to our defense effort, However, the com- 
plexity of high-performance electronic equipment complicates the problem 
of achieving reliable operation, Attempts to reduce complexity may hel; 
up to a point, but we must obtain reliability in spite of complexity. 


Reliability can not be obtained by testing and inspection alone, Re- 
liability must be designed into the equipment. To accomplish this re- 
quires a well-rounded reliability program involving several functions. 
This paper considers only one of these functions: the assessment of parts 
compatibility. 


It is first necessary to explain what we in the Convair Astronautics 
Reliability Group mean by the term "parts compatibility", because we use 
the term in an unusual way. We know that the performance characteristics 
of manufactured electronic devices vary because of variations in the 
electrical characteristics of parts used in their manufacture, If there 
is a high probability that the performance of the equipment remains with- 
in tolerance, when any combination of specified parts, randomly selected 
from stock bins, is used; then we say that parts compatibility has been 
achieved, On the other hand, if the equipment performance is out of 
tolerance, even though all of the parts are good and within tolerance, 
then we have an out-of-tolerance failure, 


Note that this definition of parts compatibility relates only to out- 
of-tolerance failures, It does not relate to catastrophic failures, those 
which occur if an electronic part breaks, shorts, opens, or burns out, 
Non-occurrence of catastrophic failures, it should be emphasized, offers 
no assurance that out-of-tolerance failures will not occur, 


Assurance of parts compatibility may be obtained by production test- 
ing, and, of course, such testing should always be done as "proof of the 
pudding." However, such measurement after the fact of manufacture is 
only proof of accomplishment. To prevent out-of-tolerance failures, 
something else is needed, and that is a method of assuring that parts 
compatibility has been achieved while the equipment is in the design 
phase, that is, prior to manufacture. Such assurance could be obtained 
by experimental methods. But for a complex piece of equipment, with 
dozens or hundreds of parts, an astronomical number of tests would be re- 
quired to check a statistically significant number of combinations of 
parts, 


What is needed is an analytical or mathematical method of assessing 
parts compatibility while the equipment is still in the design phase. In 
the remainder of this paper two such methods will be discussed. The 
methods make use of digital computers to handle the huge mass of calcula- 
tions involved, The auxiliary operations involved will also be discussed, 


II. Operations and Methods 
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In order to assure parts compatibility in a design, it is first 
necessary to know the nature of the variations in the parts characteris- 
tics themselves, That is, one must obtain statistical distributions for 
all of the parts. This is done at Convair by measuring all of the parts 
in Receiving Inspection. A copy of these data is sent to the Reliability 
Group. This procedure also assures elimination of the out-of-tolerance 
parts, The gathering and analysis of this parts data is an expensive 
project, but reliability can not be bought cheaply. It should be further 
pointed out that gathering the parts data is not a peculiar requirement 
of the particular methods chosen, Parts data are necessary to any method 
which is used to assure parts compatibility. This is because the statis- 
tical variations in the parts characteristics are the causes in a cause- 
and-effect relationship. The effect is the variation in the performance 
characteristic of the manufactured equipment. 


At Convair, we make use of digital computers in the analysis of the 
parts data from Receiving Inspection, The data consist of measurements 
of the resistance of resistors, and the capacitance and sometimes the 
Q-factor of capacitors. The data are identified by standard part number 
and sent to the Digital Computing Laboratory. Here an IBM 650 computer 
is used to obtain the histogram and statistical parameters of each lot of 
parts. The statistical parameters used are the lot size, mean, standard 
deviation, and the first eight statistical central moments, (Ref. 1) 
These results and the tabulation of the histogram are printed out on a 
page and also punched out on IBM cards, The cards are kept in order to 
combine the results of several lots of the same part. Thus there is 
available a library of parts data, containing all of the information 
accumulated to date, on each standard part. 


It is also necessary to have data available on the distribution of 
electron tube characteristics. This is obtained by running tube tests, 
and measuring all of the characteristics thought to be needed in further 
analyses, Here there are so many variables and levels of each variable 
that an orthogonal block design for the test is set up by a statistician, 
in order to do the testing most efficiently. The results of the test are 
subjected to the analysis of variance to determine the significant re- 
lations, Then curves are fitted to the tube characteristics by least- 
squares regression techniques. The IBM 650 computer is used for the 
analysis of variance, and the IBM 704 computer is used for the curve- 
fitting. Tube characteristic curves are obtained for static currents and 
for transconductance, amplification factor, and plate resistance. Also, 
equations and curves are obtained for the standard deviation, and third 
and fourth statistical central moments of the above variables. 


All of this tube data and the parts data previously described is 
filed, and constitutes the basic information needed for the mathematical 
methods, 


There are two such methods currently in use at Convair Astronautics, 
the Monte Carlo method and the method of moments. I will not go into the 
detailed mathematics involved in these methods, but I will describe their 
main features. 


The Monte Carlo method utilizes the basic laws of probability to de- 
termine a result. Here we are trying to determine the statistical varia- 
tion in electronic circuit performance from a knowledge of the statistical 
variation in the tube and parts characteristics. 
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The first step is to determine a mathematical relation between the 
circuit performance characteristic and the parts characteristics, This 
is expressed in the form of an equation or a set of equations. Circuit 
theory or network analysis is used to obtain the equations. From the 
equations, the circuit performance can be calculated for any combination 
of parts characteristics. In the Monte Carlo method, this calculation is 
made and repeated many times, Each time a different combination of parts 
characteristics is used, In order to obtain meaningful results, the 
numbers representing the parts characteristics must be chosen at random 
in such a way that they will have the same statistical distributions as 
the parts characteristics they represent. The parts and tube data, in the 
file previously described, are used to determine these statistical dis- 
tributions, 


In practice, both the generation of the random numbers and the cal- 
culation of the circuit performance from the set of equations are done 
by the IBM 704 computer. The result is a large quantity of numerical 
values of the circuit performance characteristic, A histogram of these 
values may be plotted, or an approximate statistical distribution may be 
obtained by any of several standard statistical methods. (Refs. 2 and 3) 
This is then the desired result. 


In the method of moments, the statistical moments of the performance 
characteristic are obtained from the statistical moments of the parts 
characteristics, The moments are statistical parameters which have 
several important properties, For example, the first moment is the mean, 
or average value. The standard deviation is the square root of the 
second central moment, Higher-order moments characterize other features 
of a statistical distribution. Thus the moments have the important 
property that they are able to summarize, in a numerical way, the main 
features of a large body of data, It is also possible to construct an 
approximate statistical distribution, if several of the moments are known 
(Refs. 2 and 3). 


The method of moments then consists of the following general steps: 


1, An equation is written which expresses the circuit performance in 
terms of the parts characteristics, as was done in the Monte Carlo 
Method. 


2. The equation is replaced by a Taylor's Series, For our purposes 
we can think of the Taylor's Series in this way: 


Each of the parts characteristics has an average value and a dis- 
tribution of values about the average. Any individual part has a 
characteristic above or below the average value, and this is con- 
sidered as a positive or negative deviation from the average value. 
Also, the performance characteristic deviates above and below its 
average value, The Taylor's Series is an equation which expresses 
the relation between the average value of the parts characteristics, 
the parts deviations, the average value of the performance char- 
acteristic, and the performance deviation. It would therefore be 
ideally suited fr the present purpose, except for the fact that 
it is an approximation. However, for those problems for which the 
approximation is good enough, the Taylor's Series is convenient. 

It also has the tremendous advantage that it is a standard mathe- 
matical model; that is, it is a standard form of equation which 
may be used for a large variety of problems by merely putting in 
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different sets of numbers for different problems. 


3. The next step in the method is to find the statistical central 
moments of the performance characteristic from the statistical 
central moments of the parts characteristics, Here the Taylor's 
Series is used, as well as a set of equations relating the central 
moments, These equations were derived especially for this purpose, 
and have been programmed and put on tape for use with a digital 
computer, This program tape is limited to fifteen parts or tube 
characteristics, but this is sufficient for most circuit applica- 
tions, This is where one of the advantages of using a uniform 
mathematical model, such as a Taylor's Series, is realized: This 
same tape may be used for all problems, subject to the limitations 
previously mentioned. 


4. After obtaining the central moments of the performance character- 
istic, its statistical distribution is obtained by any one of 
several standard statistical methods. 


More detailed mathematical descriptions of the method of moments are 
given in two Convair reports, listed in the references (Refs. 4 and 5), 


The advantage of the method of moments is its conciseness. Calculations 
are done only once, and a few numbers are obtained, which summarize a 
large amount of information, The disadvantages are the loss of detail in 
so summarizing, and the errors due to the various approximations which 
are made, So far, it is felt that the advantage outweighs the disad- 
vantages. 


III. Some Problems 


The Monte Carlo method is presently being used to determine the varia- 
tion in transient response of a fairly complicated circuit, The results 
were not ready in time for publication in these minutes, The Monte Carlo 
method is not new and no difficulty is expected. This problem is a good 
illustration of the main advantage of the Monte Carlo method: The method 
is convenient for problems which must be done entirely by numerical means, 
because they are too complicated to do by analytical methods. 


The method of moments was first tried on a circuit which was designed 
solely to test the method. This circuit is shown in Figure 1. The per- 
formance characteristic analyzed was the phase shift of the transfer- 
function, Twenty of the circuits were built from twenty sets of randomly- 
selected parts and tubes. The parts and tube characteristics were 
measured and recorded, and their statistical distributions were calculated. 
The distribution of the resistance of the 560-ohm resistors is shown in 
Figure 2, It should be noted that this distribution is far from normal, 
although a sample of twenty is too small to judge the true shape. The 
distribution of the amplification factor of the twenty type 5814 WA tubes 
is shown in Figure 3. This looks more nearly normal, but is somewhat 
skewed, 


The statistical moments of all of the parts were used to calculate 
the statistical moments of the phase shift. Then the distribution of the 
phase shift was calculated. The result is shown as the dashed curve of 
Figure 4. The phase shift of each circuit was also measured experimentally. 
The resulting distribution of the measurements is shown as the solid curve 
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of Figure 4. The experimental average value of the phase shift is about 
5% greater than the calculated average value, This is believed to be due 
to neglecting the distributed capacitance of the wiring, when writing the 
original phase shift equation, To check this, a modified Monte Carlo 
method was used, The phase shift was calculated from the equation, by 
using the twenty sets of measured parts characteristics. The resulting 
distribution is shown as the dotted curve in Figure 4, This curve agrees 
closely with the one obtained by using the method of moments, This 
demonstrates an important fact: The method of moments is as good as the 
original equation, but great care must be taken in writing circuit 
equations to make sure that all effects are accounted for, 


The calculated value of the standard deviation of the phase shift 
was about 8% greater than the experimental value. This was thought to be 
partly due to errors in the instruments used for measuring the parts and 
tube characteristics. Of course part of the errors are due to the 
various approximations involved in the methods. 


Another problem in which the method of moments proved useful was that 
involving the frequencies of two radio beacons, This was a systems 
application of the method, rather than a circuit problem, The two uhf 
beacons in a missile were required to operate on the same frequency, or 
within a required tolerance, The antennas are connected to the beacons 
by coaxial cables. These cables are cut in the factory, but the toler- 
ance on cable lengths is so wide that the beacon frequency may be any- 
where within a considerable range. An approximate relation between the 
cable length and the beacon frequency was known, It was desired to find 
the statistical distribution of the difference in the two beacon fre- 
quencies. A close approximation to the desired result was obtained by 
using the method of moments, The cumulative probability distribution 
was calculated and is shown in Figure 5, It is too early is the program 
to obtain verification of the calculations, However, in this case, the 
analysis was useful in influencing a designer's decision, This problem 
is a case in which the simplicity of the method of moments was ad- 
vantageous. In fact, the problem was so simple, that the numerical work 
was done on a desk calculator rather than by a digital computer, Had 
the problem been slightly more complicated, or had greater accuracy been 
required, a digital computer would have been used, 


IV. Conclusions 


Some general remarks should be made about the scope of the methods, 
and about their future use. 


First, they are analytical or mathematical methods. Therefore their 
use is limited to problems which can be expressed by equations, However, 
because they are mathematical methods, their use is not restricted to 
electronic circuits and systems, but they should find use in the 
statistical analysis of many kinds of physical systems, 


Second, the methods have so far been applied only to systems under 
ambient environmental conditions, This is considered as a preliminary 
step which is necessary to prove the methods, If the statistical varia- 
tion of the performance characteristic is successfully calculated for 
ambient environmental conditions from parts data taken under ambient con- 
ditions; then it is believed that the same methods can be successfully 
used to calculate the statistical variation of the performance 
characteristics under service environmental conditions from parts data 
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taken under service environmental conditions, 


Thus much work remains to be done, before we can have assurance of 
parts compatibility while equipments are still in the design phase. In 
carrying on this work, digital computers will be indispensable for per- 
forming the tremendous amount of calculations involved. 
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CONTROLLING THE QUALITY OF MANAGEMENT DECISIONS 


by Dorian Shainin 
Rath & Strong, Inc. 
Industrial Consultants 
Boston, Massachusetts 


In working with many industries we have come across three kinds of 
"quality" - each quite different. Quality of Conformance, which most SQC 
people strive to attain; Quality of Design, which is usually an engineer- 
ing department function relating to grade of product (specifications) and 
to ingenuity of design; and Quality of Management Decisions - an area 
being touched by articles and books on Decision Theory and by Operations 
Researcherse Each kind of quality can be improved with the aid of cer- 
tain statistical techniques. Perhaps some day several of the techniques 
in this last area may be collectively known as MQC as they assist in im- 
proving the Quality of Management Decisions. 


Successful industrial management makes sound decisions based upon 
judgment and upon an ability to find facts. But facts, in the increas- 
ingly involved industrial situations today, are often elusive. 


Modern industry invests rather heavily in the pursuit of facts. Re- 
search laboratories are continually busy in this chase. Engineers run 
tests on equipment and on part changes. Process people try new methods, 
personnel men follow up on aptitude tests to check the extent of corre- 
lations, and inspection foremen test lighting changes, alternate gages - 
the list in progressive plants can seem endless. 


MQC uses three principles of imperfection in bringing facts to the 
surface. The first almost invariably shows the uneven (and thus most 
helpful) distribution of effect under management consideration versus the 
causes or sources of that effect. They often can be appropriately con- 
sidered "the elements to be controlled". (1) It can be the simple plot- 
ting of each department's contribution to an important plant-wide func- 
tion in a given period, such as total scrap or rework cost; each sales- 
man's contribution to total sales; each vendor's trouble with returned 
parts; or the variation of each operator from standard time. If the ef- 
fect is plotted as an accumulated value from the smallest contribution to 
the largest, a curve drawn through these points demonstrates this first 
principle of imperfection:- in any system of causes or sources of an ef- 
fect, relatively few of them generally account for a large proportion of 
the total effect. 100 
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Management thus has a "road map" to guide its attention for fruitful 
results in influencing the effect under consideration. For example if 
the effect is number of customer complaints (or schedule delays) working 
on relatively few of the causes or sources, say components of a complex 
assembly, can bring about a major reduction in the total effect. 


Just as the first principle serves as a road map, there is a time 
when a street directory helps as management nears its destination. The 
second principle of imperfection draws upon a fact which made SQC what it 
is today: repetitive activity inherently displays variable results. A 
reduction of the spread of such variation and/or a change in its average 
level is often an object of management control. It can generally be 
brought about by examining a breakdown of the .total variation into cer- 
tain components. The second principle of imperfection states that when 
this is done, one part or component usually is found to be much larger 
than the others. (2) It provides a useful clue to aid in the detection 
of the cause of that component. The successful corrective action will 
be correlated with some element of that type of variation. 


A company wanted to know what factors had a major effect on the 
sales of their product, used in the construction of homes. Its sales 
executives honestly felt there were innumerable variables involved, but 
the major ones were undoubtedly such things as housing starts, disposable 
income, and the amount of money spent on national advertising. 


A trade association distributed monthly the combined sales figures 
of all member companies, state by state and nationally. It was a 
straight forward job to plot these components of total variation, the 
year by year, month by month, and state by state differences. The aver- 
age sales one year to the next were almost the same. Month to month 
showed a mild seasonal effect, but not large. State to state differences 
were ten to twenty times as great. 


The sales executives’ reactions to this plotting were interesting. 
While they now conceded the three factors they originally suspected 
should have shown up as year to year variation, they felt the revelation 
of this new approach could be readily explained; state to state differ- 
ences were obviously due to such things as population, climate, and in- 
dustrial activity differences. 


These could each be checked out by correlation plots. If the plot 
of sales, on the vertical scale, was influenced to a major extent by the 
suspected factor, on the horizontal axis, then the scatter of points 
about a trend line would be small - on the assumption that all other 
factors are varying at random while that on the horizontal scale remains 
fixed at a value. This situation can be controlled in certain designed 
experiments, and needs to be checked or objectively considered in a case 
like the one being discussed to assess the validity of such a conclusion. 


Rather unexpectedly, plots of population, climate, and industrial 
activity versus sales each showed a wide scatter. Some other factor, 
varying at random while each of these is fixed, must be having a mjor 
influence on sales! 





This conclusion encouraged three weeks of plotting of other factors 
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correlated with state to state differences. Finally one factor did show 
narrow scatter against sales, but in two, non-parallel bands. Another 
factor was interacting with the important one! Another week of plotting 
uncovered that one also. Now that company knows how to proceed to in- 
fluence sales of its product favorably, and most effectively. 


The third principle of imperfection applies to situations having 
several causes of variation acting at the same time and in such a way as 
to make a physical separation of effects from each cause virtually in- 
possible. The principle states that it is unlikely in such situations 
that the important causes are simultaneously at their optimum levels with 
regard to desirable results, if they are controlled at all. Two devices 
are employed in the process of conducting tests to determine the facts, 
which enable management to see what causes are important and what are the 
optimum levels for them. One is called balancing, and the other random- 
izing. (3) 


Figure 1 is of a layout or plan for an experiment to study the ef- 
fect of two factors, A (advertising coverage) and B (type of advertising) 
on salese Aj, Ap, and A3 are three levels of coverage, say, low, mediun, 
and extensive. By] and B2 stand for two different types of advertising. 





























Al A2 A3 
By trial No. l 5 9 
2 6 10 
Bo 3 7 11 
4 8 12 

Figure 1 


Each trial would represent a month's sales during which the particu- 
lar combination of coverage and type, intersecting in that particular 
square of Figure 1, would be run. Since the sales for this product are 
affected, if at all, with a short or no lag time after the appearance of 
the advertisement, each trial would represent a month, spaced a month or 
two weeks apart. 


If the tests were run in the same sequence as the trial numbers, it 
would be possible for other variables that change with time to "confound" 
with A and B and give an incorrect cause and effect relationship. Such 
variables might be changes in products of competitors, shifts in their 
strategy, and changes in consumer tastes or income. But if the 12 trial 
months are run in random sequence, say, ll, 6, 3, 10, 1, 8 9, 4, 12, 5, 
2, and 7, then all other variables changing with time will cause a lack 
of repeatability among pairs of results in the same square. These dif- 
ferences within pairs will determine the size of a single statistically 
determined number for experimental or background error. 


Suppose the sales figures recorded when the test was run were: 
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Ay A> Ay AVERAGES 
190 235 290 

By 21,3 «3 
210 265 270 
175 235 240 

B2 213.3 
165 205 260 

AVERAGES 185 235 265 























The differences among the average when Aj, Az and then A3 were pres- 
ent are 50 from Aj to Ag, and 30 from A2 to Az. These differences cannot 
be affected by the effect of B] versus B2, since both B's were equally 
represented in each of the averages for the Ats. The effect of B's has 
been balanced out, for this part of the analysis. So the difference of 
50 and 30 can only show the effect of any real differences caused by 
changing A] to A2 to A3 plus the chance effect of experimental error. 


Six figures contribute to the experimental error, the differences 
between pairs of results in the same square 20, 10, 30, 30, 20 and 20 
giving an average error of 21 2/3. When this figure is divided by the 
square root of the number of readings going into each average for A we 
get roughly the expected contribution of the error to differences among 
the averages for the Ats. That gives us 10 5/6, not as much as the ob- 
served differences of 50 and 30. (4) 


The differences between the averages when B] was present and when 
Bo was present is 30. The expected contribution to this difference from 
the error is 21 2/3 divided by the square root of 6, or about 8.8. The 
effect of A's has been balanced out for this part of the analysis. 


The statistical computations for a formal analysis of variance (not 
those done here) result in a numerical value of probability that the 
error can cause the observed differences among the A averages and the B 
averages. When the probability is low, the effect of A or B is called 
significant or real; when it is high, not significant. This table of 
odds shows the interpretations usually given to these results. 





Odds Decision 
Less than 20 to l Not Significant 
Less than 100 to 1 Questionably Significant 
Greater than 100 to 1 Significant 
Greater than 1000 to l Very Significant 


Read as "odds of less than 20 to 1" that the result could be caused 
by other factors (error) oftener than one time in 20; "odds of greater 
than 100 to 1" that the difference could be caused by other factors 
(error) less often than one time in 100. 


Experimental designs permit decisions, with a high and known proba- 
bility that they are correct, as to whether real cause and effect re- 


lationships exist. Many factors can be incorporated in the same operi- 
mental design. So it is possible to determine which factors should be 
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controlled and at what levels they should be kept to get the desired re- 
sults. 


When members of management are exposed to such as these Management 
Quality Control (MQC) techniques in their own work, their use gradually 
becomes "second nature". Then they always aid good judgment so that 
better decisions are made in important areas. 


Foot Notes: 


(1) "Universals in Management Planning and Controlling", J. M. 
Juran, THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW, NOVEMBER, 1954. 


— 
nw 
~~ 


Due to L. A. Seder, the "Multi-Vari Chart" concept. 


-_- 
Ww 
wa 


Due to R. A. Fisher, the concepts of design of experiments 
and analysis of variance. 


(4) This approach needed the word "roughly" in the previous 
sentence because it is purposely oversimplified to bring 
out more clearly the type of relationship involved. And 
we can further say, while the expected error is roughly 
10 5/6, the actual contribution of error in this experi- 
ment could have been larger. And contributions further 
away from the expected have a smaller probability of oc- 
curring - 
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QUALITY CONTROL - ITS RELATIONSHIP TO RELIABILITY 





Clair A. Peterson, Colonel, USAF 
Headquarters, Air Materiel Command 


fost of you are of course aware of the great emphasis that has 
been placed within recent months on the subject of reliability - parti- 
cularly with reference to electronic equipment, which today comprises 
a major and vital part of our modem weapon systems, 


Both industry and the military services have organized committees 
and task groups, concerned with the various factors affecting relia- 
bility; in order to determine, within their particular fields of inter- 
est, ways and means of improving reliability. Among the numerous maga- 
zine articles published, and the many addresses delivered in connection 
with such committee activity, it is interesting to note the frequent 
references made to quality control, and the important part they acknow- 
ledge it must play in any reliability program. Unfortunately, however, 
many of these articles and addresses reveal varied and mixed opinions 
as to the precise part quality control, as a function, should play in 
the overall reliability program. 


To be sure, this function is most important; but it must be remen- 
bered that there are certain boundaries within which quality control 
must work; since it is essentially a supporting role, rather than one 
of direct responsibility. To further qualify this statement, it is 
first necessary that we understand the difference between "quality 
control" as a function, and "quality" as a characteristic. 


Generally speaking, we consider quality control to be a confor- 
mance function; that is, cmformance to certain quality standards which 
have already been established, "Quality Control," then, or control of 
quality, is construed to mean a system of controls which will assure 
that the quality of the end product will be as specified. Quality, on 
the other hand, must be expressed in tems of certain physical character 
istics designed to obtain mission objectives. 


Reliability, being dependent on quality, can be achieved only when 
adequate controls are exercised over quality. This means, then, that 
the quality control program, in coordination with the engineering, pro- 
duction planning, and other elements, must be designed precisely around 
the quality and the reliability requirements of the particular equip- 
ment under consideration. 


Once the designer has finished his job, he must then look to 
quality control to take over the job of seeing that design require- 
ments are being met; and also seeing that he is kept informed on any 
conditions which would indicate inadequacy of design or of test re- 
quirements, or conditions which indicate places where certain improve- 
ments could be made, 


The effect, then, that reliability will have on quality control 


is this: that quality control can no longer be an independent and 
self-sufficient function, but instead must initiate its planning in 
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consonance with all other plaming; that is it must develop a day-to- 
day working relationship with engineering, purchasing, production, and 
management; it must produce factual data and statistics - not only for 
its own use, but for the use of other elements of the organization 
concerned with reliability; it must hold a position co-equal to other 
executive positions within the organizational structure; it must staff 
its organization with talents and skills commensurate with the tech- 
nical complexities of the product; and it must maintain a progressive 
and continuing program of training, concurrent with technological ad- 
vancements - both in respect to the product and to quality control 
techniques, 


As the trend toward placing on the contractor more responsibility 
for design and reliability progresses, likewise the quality control 
responsibility increases. Quality control mst team up with the engi- 
neer in the development of test programs, test apparatus, and test 
facilities. Specifications should be reviewed for adequacy, subcon- 
tracting programs and purchase documents should be reviewed, and 
necessary liaison should be established between prime and subcon- 
tractor. The quality control effort must now be extended into every 
area where quality and reliability are affected. 


Perhaps we should here consider what these areas may encompass, 
and also consider what Quality Control within the Air Force visualizes 
as a total program for reliability. 


So far our discussion has referred to quality control only in the 
design and production stage; however, once the desired reliability has 
been obtained, it must be maintained - or the whole effort is lost. 


Then we must recognize the need for a program which continues 
through the whole life cycle of the equipment - commonly referred to 
as the "cradle-to-the-grave" concept. 


We at Headquarters AMC have already developed quality control 
programs in our supply and maintenance depots, and we are therefore 
in a position to introduce certain reliability assurance procedures 
in these areas. 


These procedures will no doubt stem from and will be correlated 
to the reliability requirements established for the new equipment; 
utilizing the quality standards, test procedures, and acceptance 
criteria developed during the period of development and production 
of the original equipment. Through this process it should be possible 
for quality control to assure that the reliability built in during the 
procurement phase will be continued through the storage and maintenance 


phase. 


One phase which at present has not been adequately covered in the 
life cycle quality control concept is the quality of maintenance while 
the equipment is in the hands of our operating commands. In order to 
assure that the original reliability built in during manufacture is 
continued during depot storage or maintenance, it is necessary that a 
more formalized quality control program be established at the operating 
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bases. Here again it will be necessary to incorporate specific pro- 
cedures for checking reliability characteristics derived from require- 
ments established for the particular equipment wider consideration. 


It can be expected that future contracts for weapon systems may 
require contractors to furnish much more comprehensive technical infor- 
mation for the operation, maintenance, and testing procedures, related 
to the reliability requirements for the equipment they manufacture. 
This information would then be useful to quality control in developing 
the life cycle quality control program for each weapon system. 
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AN OPERATIONAL RESEARCH STUDY ON SHIPPING TANKAGE 


J. C. Dickson 
Humble Oil & Refining Compa 





roduction 





Shipping large amounts of oil or oil products by tankers gives a 
refiner serious problems. The tankers do not arrive at fixed intervals 
and remove a fixed amount of oil. Instead, the time between tankers 
varies and forces the refiner to build shi ! tanks are 


, 
k 
insurance against delaying tankers or varying the produc 


7 





Oli. 


And complications set in when the demand for the product 
al and the tanks used for seasonal storage are used to help 
pping tanks. This is, of course, an advantage to the refin 
nding the best amount of shipping tankage gets rough. 





@ 
| 
-" 


This was the problem tackled by our Operations Research team; the 
team at first was made up of a physicist, a man familiar with existing 
tanks and lines, a man familiar with overall refinery econo 
two men from an Operations Research consulting firm. 


It is the purpose of this paper to describe how we attacked this 
problem and the conclusions we reached. 


Description of the Problem 





As usual with Operations Research work, the first duty was deciding 
what needed to be done. There was little doubt the problem was one of 
simply minimizing costs and that employee morale, sales policies, etc., 
did not enter into the picture. So we could separate the costs which 
were pertinent to this problem: 


(1) Cost of delaying tankers 


(2) The operating cost on shipping tanks plus capital charges 
on these tanks 


Ww 


The cost of production cutbacks 
The cost of pumping oil to or from seasonal storage 


ne 
Va we 


The capital charges on oil in inventory 

Next we needed to describe the physical system. Figure 1 is a 
rough outline of the model we used; the symbols used are defined in 
Table I. 


The demand for oil on any day, Dy, is a function of the oil in 
tanks, planned production, and a random variable. This last thing, 
random variable, is used to represent the randomness in ine arrival of 
tankers. The production on day i, Pi, is a function of ihe oil in the 
Shipping tanks and the oil to be transferred to seasonal tanks. If the 
Shipping tanks are too full, the production must be decreased. 


The oil transferred to seasonal tanks on day i, Ty, depends on the 
amount of oil in the shipping tanks, the amount of oil in the seasonal 
tanks, and the day of the season. The day of the season is here because 
the seasonal tanks are used for other products part of the season. Once 
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these functions are defined, material balances can give us the inventory 
on each successive day and the delay time on the tankers. This is all 
we need to calculate the operating costs. Figures 2, 3, and 4 present 
the complete functions for Py, Ty, and Dj. 


Daily Production 





Figure 2 shows five modes of production which we take into account. 
I will not try to explain all of these, for two examples should give the 
pattern. 


The first mode is Pj = Pp: In other words the production is equal 
to the average if two conditions are met: 


(1) CR< Ipi < Co 3 which says that the inventory in the shipping 
tanks must be within certain limits, and 
< . P 
(2) Ipy + P, - Ty = F ; which says that the planned production will 
’ not overflow the tanks after transferring oil to the seasonal 
tanks. “fe 
j=i-l 


The fifth mode is Py = iP, - » Pj; which says the production is 


j=0 
the planned production up to and including day i less the actual pro- 
duction up to and including the day before. This is the right mode if 
j=i-1 
, v 


iP, - ) Pj 


Pp 


p Pp + Ao; i.e., if the production calculated by this 


eha 


— 
j=0 
mode is no more than some amount, Ao, over the average production. 


Daily Transfer 





Figure 3 shows the five modes of operation for the transfer. As in 
the case of Pj, only two of the modes will be explained. 


m 


The first mode says Tj = Tmax. This is the right mode if 
> . . P P — 
(:) Im 3 Cy; i.e., the inventory is above a certain limit, and 
(2) 8", 2 Trax + Teas 3 umping Tmay barrels into tanks having 
2 i = Tmax sis i-e., pumping T,,, barrels into ta having 
Tsj barrels in them will not make the total inventory greater 
than the allowabie S';. 


The fifth mode says Tj = 0. So no oil is transferred if 


(1) Cy < Ipi < Cy; i-e., the shipping inventory is within certain 
limits, and 


(2) Isi $ S';; the inventory in seasonal storage is not greater 
than allowable. 


Daily Demand 


Figure 4 shows the form of the daily demand for oil. Here is how 
we decided upon this. 


(1) The product was picked up by two types of tankers. The first 
type takes on its main load of some other product and uses the product 
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under study for a filler. We called these "small cargo tankers." The 
second type is the one whose main cargo is the product under study. We 
called these “large cargo tankers." 


(2) Other studies on shipping systems have successfully used 
Poisson distributions to describe the frequency of tanker arrivals. Our 
records on tanker arrival looked like they fit a Poisson distribution 


(We later found that this had its limitations!) 


(3) Some scheduling of tankers does take place. The guiding light 
in this scheduling seemed to be the difference between aciual inventories 
and planned inventories. To account for the lag time in the exchange of 
inventory information between the "schedulers" and the refinery, a 
scheduling interval was selected and the average arrival rate of tankers 
was changed only at this fixed interval. 


(4) ly large cargo tankers are scheduled. 


These considerations led to the equations shown in Figure 4. The 
average number of small cargo tankers arriving on any day and their 
average cargo size was known. To calculate the demand represented by 
these tankers, we simply selected a number at random from a Poisson 
distribution to represent the number of these tankers. The average of 
this distribution was equal to the average number of small cargo tankers 
arriving per day. We then sampled the distribution of cargo sizes and 
got a size for each of these tankers. The sum of these cargoes is the 
demand for oil by small cargoes. 


The tankers which had large cargoes are scheduled. So we had to 
have a method for deciding on the average or expected number of large 
cargo tankers arriving. The equation in the middle of Figure 4 is this 
adjustment. The desired shipment of oil for a short period is equal to 
the planned production, plus any inventory above planned, plus any cut- 
backs in production that have accumulated. When divided by the average 
cargo size for the large tankers we get the expected tanker arrival rate. 
The number of tankers and their cargo sizes is selected just as they were 
for the small cargoes. The total demand is the demand of the small car- 
goes plus the demand of the large. 


The term "J" which is in the formula for M,; is the planned inven- 
tory in seasonal storage. This is calculated from the idea that the 
inventory in this storage should be reduced at a constant rate from the 
first day of the season to the last day that this tankage is available. 


I will not go into the details of selecting random samples. 


The Analysis of the Model 





Now that all of the functions had been defined, the only job left 
was finding the best values for the volume of shipping tankage and the 
control limits, C,., Cy, and Cy. The nature of the model cried for a 
Monte Carlo solution. This type of solution is hard to describe briefly 
but I will attempt to do so anyway. 


In systems which include randomness or unpredictability, true ana- 
lytical solutions are usually impossible. The Monte Carlo technique for 
sOlving these equations is similar to the way you would decide the odds 
for winning at solitaire - you would play the game and see how often 
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you win. Of course, with a large bulky "game" like a shipping system 
you cannot actually play very many times; so, a model is constructed 
which is analogous to the shipping system and which can be "played" 
rapidly. We make the assumption that what is good for the model is 
good for the system. 


We tried various values for the things we were interested in and 
used our model to estimate the operating costs. By playing the game for 
a number of seasons and averaging the operating costs, we estimate the 
average operating cost of the shipping system. The more seasons we play 
the game, the better our average. 


At first we planned to calculate the possible error in this average 
after each season and repeat the calculations until this error was re- 
duced to insignificance. It did not take long to discover that too 
many seasons would be needed. Consequently, we had to find out how to 
live with a large error or how to reduce it some other way. Actually, 
we did a little of both. 


It turned out that the large error was caused by the way we select- 
ed the number of tanker arrivals. The possibility of an extreme number 
of tankers arriving on any given day had been blocked by simply limit- 
ing the maximum possible value in our Poisson distribution for the 
tanker arrivals. On the other hand, there was no limit to the number 
of consecutive days on which no tankers arrived. The chance of a long 
run without tankers coming in was very small for a given season but 
when you are working with a sample equivalent to 40 or 50 years, the 
chance of this happening somewhere in the sample is significant. It 
happened, then, that occasionally one of our seasons would contain a 
successive run of nine or ten days without any large tankers arriving. 
The cost of the production cutbacks which had to follow this over- 
shadowed everything else. Please notice that this type of risk can 
occur in most Monte Carlo problems. 


We improved this a little bit by reducing the scheduling interval 
but we still had a large error in our final cost figures. The question 
then was whether or not we could live with this error. 


A review of the entire study was made and it was found that the 
tankage for this shipping system would be changed by large increments 
to reach any optimum. In other words, 50,000 or 100,000 barrel tanks 
would be bought. A 10,000 barrel change has little meaning. Therefore, 
we didn't need the exact value for the optimum tankage. This made the 
error easier to live with. In fact, when considering this, the ex- 
pected error of a 40-season sample was small enough to let us select 
the best tankage. 


This error did not. cause too much grief with regard to the decision 
limits either. An analysis of the possible effects of changing these 
limits showed that there would be a broad region of essentially no 
effect bounded by a region of extreme effects. For example, if Ch, the 
decision limit used for transferring oil from seasonal storage, is 
gradually raised above zero tanker waiting costs drop. As this limit 
is raised more and more it stops affecting the tanker waiting costs. 
Further, it does not show any other effect until it approaches the limit 
of the shipping tankage where the cost of production cutbacks jumps. 

All of this gives a broad area of equally good values for this decision 
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limit. The other decision limits can be shown to behave in a like 
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TABLE I 


DEFINITION OF SYMBOLS 





i = day of season being worked 

D; = demand for product, day i 

Pi = production of product, day i 

Ti = transfer of product from shipping tanks to seasonal tanks, day i 
Ipj = inventory in shipping tanks, day i 

Ig; = inventory in seasonal tanks, day i 

S'; = maximum allowable inventory in seasonal tanks, day i 


Ciij = cargo size of the jth large tanker, day i 
Csij = cargo size of the jth small tanker, day i 
Nyij = number of large tankers, day i 


Nj; = number of small tankers, day i 
ML, = expected number of large tankers 
Ms; = expected number of small tankers 
HL = average cargo of large tankers 
Us = average cargo of small tankers 


Tmax = maximum allowable transfer rate 
Pmax = maximum production 


p = planned production or desired average production 
Ceo = upper decision limit for production cutback 
Cy = upper decision limit for transfer to seasonal storage 
Cy = lower decision limit for transfer from storage 
CR = lower decision limit for production increase 
41 = volume of low profit product being produced at Pp 
Ae = volume of highest profit production not produced at Pp 
F = capacity of shipping tanks 
s = capacity of seasonal tanks 
N = seasonal storage can be used only the first N days of season 
r = scheduling interval 
Ej = a random variable 
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FIGURE 1 


THE SHIPPING SYSTEM 
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FIGURE 2 


DAILY PRODUCTION, Py 





when CR < Ip < C, and Ipi + Py - Ty $ 
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< CR and iPp > Pj + a+ Pp 
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-) P; = Py, + Ao 
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FIGURE 4 


DAILY DEMAND, Dy 





Di -) Chi 5 FA Csij 


_ 
where ) tas is the sum of a sample, of size Njj, selected at random 
J 


from the distribution shown in Figure 5. Ny; is selected at 


random from a Poisson distribution having a mean of My. 


Ipj - 1/2 F + Igy - J + (i-1)P, - P 








HI, 
J = (itr) = when i+r<N 
J=0 when i+r2N 


My; is calculated only if i is an exact multiple of r. 


» Cy4; is the sum of a sample, of size Ngj, selected at random from 
sij i 


the distribution shown in Figure 6. Ng; is selected at random from 
a Poisson distribution having a mean of M,. 
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THE DIGITAL COMPUTER AND ITS APPLICATIONS 





Donald E. Hart 

General Motors Research Staff 
You have all heard digital computers referred to as "gisnt brains” 
or “thinking machines." I should like to dispel the aura of science 
fiction which surrounds these machines by showing in some detail how we 
go about using a computer to solve a problem. I shall draw an analogy 
to a computer with which you all have some familiarity—an ordinary desk 
calculator. 


If we had a desk calculator and wished to solve the same problem 
over and over again, we would undoubtedly equip this desk calculator 
with an operator. Now, let us assume that this operator is almost a 
complete idiot, but that we have been able to teach this operator to 
recognize a limited set of written instructions. These are very simple 
instructions, but if we write down enough of them in the right sequence, 
we are able to use this computer to solve large and complex problems. 
If we present a sequence of these instructions to our operator, he will 
carry them out rapidly and without error; however, if we give him an 
instruction which is not in his repertoire, he will become confused and 
stop working. In order to show how we would get this computer to solve 
a very simple problem, I shall go through the seven steps that we mst 
always go through in solving any problem on a digital computer. 


I. Mathematical Formulation 
II. Mathematical Analysis 
III. Programming 

IV. Coding 

V. Checkout 

VI. Production Computation 
VII. Evaluation of Results 


THE PROBLEM 


Given: A rectangle with area = A sq. in. 
One side is (n) inches longer than the other. 


Find: The lengths of the sides. 


x+n 





A x 











STEP I - MATHEMATICAL FORMULATION 





The problem mst be described in mathematical language. 
x(x +n) =A 


x” +nx -A=0 
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This is recognized to be of the form of a quadratic. Since a 
certain amount of effort is to be expended in preparing this problem 
for computer solution, it is desirable to set up a routine which will 
solve any quadratic equation: 


ax” + tx +c = 0 
Where, for our special case: 
2 


n 
-A 


a 
b 
e 


STEP II - MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS 





This step is necessary in order to reduce the mathematical formulas 
to a numerical form suitable for machine solution. 


For the quadratic, 
ax” + bx +c =0 


if numerical values for a, b, and c are given, the values of x cannot be 
found directly. 


If the quadratic can be manipulated into the forn, 
x? + Ox + x” = (x + r)* 


the square root can be extracted leaving only the first power of x. 
When this is done, the following familiar expressions are found. 


» «= 2 Vb= - hac 


z 2a 





x. = 2 -\Nb* - tac 
2 2a 





By plugging in numerical values of a, b, and c, it is possible to 
find x, and x,. Unfortunately, a computer doesn't have "plug into” as 
one of its instructions. 


STEP III - PROGRAMMING 





Programming is the development of the complete logical flow of the 
problem solution as follows: 


Given: a, b, c 


Find: 2 x 


2 2 


Restriction: Interested only in real roots. 
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(1] 


(5] 





Input 
a, b, c 

















Compute 
v* - 4ac 


















be - hac 
Negative 
? 

















Stop 
Complex Roots 

















No Yes 
Compute 
> « ame (b= - 4ac 
a 2a 
x, = =2=te - 498c 
a 























Stop 
End of Problem 
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STEP IV - CODING 





It is now possible to write down, in the specialized language of 
the computer, the detailed sequence of instructions for solving the 
problem. We are given two sheets of paper on which the lines are nun- 
bered. Shown on the right are the Data Sheet and the Instruction Sheet. 


Refer to the Data Sheet. At the beginning of a problem, numerical 
values of a, b, and c are recorded on lines 100-102. At the completion 
of the problem, the values of x, and x, will be recorded on lines 103 
and 104. Intermediate results, as they are developed, will be recorded 
sequentially starting on line 105. 


The columns on the Instruction Sheet are as follows: 


Column (2) - Where (line number) to get the first number. 
Column (4) - Where to get the second number. 

Column (3) - What operation to perform on these numbers. 
Column (5) - Where to put the result of this operation. 
Column (6) - Reference information for the coder. 


The numbers in brackets in the Explanation Colum refer to the corre- 
sponding blocks in the Flow Diagram. Consider first Block [2]. The 
instruction on line 003 says, "Take a number from line 100 (a), mltiply 
it by a number from line 102 (c), and store the result (ac) on line 105." 
The instructions on lines 004-006 are executed sequentially in a similar 


fashion to complete the computation of (v@ - hac). 


The instruction on line 007 asks, "Is the number on line 108 nega- 
tive?" If the answer is "no," go on to the next instruction in the 
sequence (008). If the answer is "yes," the next instruction to be 
executed is located on line 018. 


The instructions on lines 008-014 are carried out in sequence to 
complete Block [4] of the Flow Diagram. This completes the arithmetic 
portion of the computation. 


Input - Block [1] 





Assume that our computer can read standard IBM punch cards. The 
instruction on line 000 says, "Read one card and record on line 100 the 
information punched in this card." Three cards are read in sequence in 
order to get the numerical values of a, b, and c into the computer. 


Output - Block [5] 





The instruction on line 015 says, "Print the number located on 
line 103 (x,) i 


The instruction on line 017 informs the computer that the problem 
has been completed. 


The instructions numbered 000-018 and the three numerical constants 
on lines 020-022 completely describe this problem to the computer. 
These nineteen instructions and three constants constitute what is known 
as the computer PROGRAM. 
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DATA SHEET 























(1) (2) (3) 
Line Number Contents Explanation 
100 5 al 
101 b Input Data 
102 c 5 
103 x 
104 x Final Answers 
2 
105 ac io 
106 4ac 
107 . p< 
108 b. - 4ac Int jiat 
% ntermediate 
109 Vo - bac wascane 
110 -b 
111 -b +\b= - 4ac 
112 -b -Y 2. 4ac 
113 2a = 
020 ts Numerical 
O21 0 Constants 
022 2 . - 
INSTRUCTION SHEET 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Line First Second 
Number | Number Operation Number | Result Explanation 
000 READ 100 | a into 100 ‘7 
001 READ 101 b into 101 » £27 
002 READ 102 ec into 102 J 
003 100 MULT 102 105 ac 
004 105 MULT 020 106 Lac ae a 
005 101 MULT 101 107 bé — 
006 107 SUB 106 108 b= - bac 
007 108 NEGATIVE ? 018 If negative, go to 018 [3] 
008 108 SQRT 109 |Nb- - hac ) 
009 021 SUB 101 110 -b | 
010 110 ADD 109 wn | -b +b - hac | 
ane ee i>J 
011 110 SUB 109 112 -b - \b* = hac 
012 100 MULT 022 113 2a 
013 111 DIV 113 103 x) J 
014 112 DIV 113 104 X 
015 103 PRINT Print x - 
016 104 PRINT Print x, (5] 
017 STOP End of Problem [6] 
018 STOP Error [7] 
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STEP V - CHECKOUT 





Checkout is necessary in order to assure the correctness of the 
CODING. This is done by presenting to the computer a test problem for 
which we know the answers. 


First, the program mst be stored in the memory of the computer. 
One card is punched for each instruction. These cards contain the 
information from Columns (1)-(5) of the Instruction Sheet. There will 
be nineteen instruction cards. Similarly, the numerical constants from 
lines 020-022 are punched into three cards from Columns (1) and (2) of 
the Data Sheet. These 19 + 3 = 22 cards constitute the PROGRAM DECK. 


If this program deck is inserted into the card reader of the com- 
puter and the LOAD button is pressed, the computer reads these cards in 
sequence and stores the information from each card into a memory loca- 
tion corresponding to the line number punched in the cards. Thus, the 
instruction from line 003 of the Instruction Sheet is stored into memory 
cell 003 in the computer, etc. The number associated with each memory 
cell is called its ADDRESS. 


Three cards containing numerical values of a, b, andc are placed 
into the card reader. The computer is told that the first instruction 
is in memory cell 000 and the START button is pressed. The computer 
executes the first instruction which causes the contents of the first 
data card to be stored in memory cell 100. It then gets the next in- 
struction from memory cell 001 and continues in sequence until the pro- 
blem is completed. 


Test Problem 


Corrections must be made in the program until the computer produces 
the correct results. Another test mist also be made to verify that the 
computer operates correctly when (v* - hac) is negative. 


At this stage in a larger problem checks would also be made of the 
correctness of the Flow Diagram, the accuracy of any numerical approxi- 
mations from STEP II, and the adequacy of the initial mathematical 
approximation to physical reality developed in STEP I. 


STEP VI - PRODUCTION COMPUTATION 





A digital computer is a general purpose device which is potentially 
capable of doing almost anything. Until it receives a set of instruc- 
tions, however, it is actually capable of doing almost nothing. The 
process of reading a set of instructions into its memory converts a 
general purpose computer into a special purpose device which is immedi- 
ately available to solve a particular problem—in this case a quadratic 
equation. 
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Below is shown the flow diagram of a typical production computation. 





Load Program into Computer | 





‘ eiienaiendinniians = " 
| —® Read Data 


Special Purpose 


t 
Compute Computer 


Print Results 


L. -==+}---- 


End 





A computer would never be used to solve one quadratic at a time. 
It would be used if there were many sets of input data. The original 
program can be made to do this by replacing the STOP instruction (line 
017) with the instruction: GO TO (000) which tells the computer to get 
its next instruction from line 000. This program will continue to solve 
quadratics until it runs out of dats cards. 


With the IBM 704 Computer, we can solve 100 quadratic equations in 
considerably less than one minute. 


STEP VIL - EVALUATION OF RESULTS 





For the original problem: 


a=l, b=n=6in., c= -A = -16 sq. in. 


* 
" 
nm 

. 
‘al 
+ 
=] 
| 
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Both sets of results are mathematically correct solutions to the quad- 
ratic. Only the first is a reasonable answer to the physical problem. 


The results of all machine computation must be viewed in the light 
of the physical situation which is being studied. 


* & 


With this simple example, I have tried to demonstrate the important 
aspects of a digital computer. First, with a limited set of simple 
instructions, it is possible to solve large and complex problems—a 
large problem may require several thousand machine instructions. Second, 
the computer is able to choose between two courses of action where this 
choice may be based on the results of previous calculations. By com- 
pounding these two-way choices, it is possible for the computer to make 
complex decisions. A third factor is the computer's tremendous speed; 
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a 704, for example, carries out up to 40,000 instructions per second. 
The combination of these three factors gives the computer a high degree 
of flexibility. A digital computer is able to solve almost any problem 
which can be expressed mathematically. A digital computer is also 
extremely adaptable—it can be ready to solve a new problem in the 
length of time that it takes to read a new set of instructions into its 
memory from punched cards or magnetic tape. 


COMPUTER APPLICATIONS 





To show how a digital computer is used and to demonstrate the speed 
and flexibility, a few problems will be briefly described. There are 
two major classes of computer problems—those which can be solved by 
hand and those which cannot. 


I. Problems which can be solved by hand. 


A. Data Reduction - In the case of engine tests or experimental 
stress analysis, for example, simple calculations must be per- 
formed before the results of the test are usable. When done by 
hand, often only enough calculations are performed in order to 
plan the next set of tests. A computer on the other hand always 
carries out a complete set of calculations rapidly and accurately. 


B. Component Design - Component design most often consists of 
carrying out calculations which evaluate the performance of a 
proposed component configuration. 


In the case of a heat exchanger to be produced in large volumes, 
the objective is to design a unit which has satisfactory per- 
formance and which can be produced at a minimum cost. Both 
performance and production cost can be determined from the 
several independent variables. In one instance several thousand 
configurations were evaluated and the best combination selected. 
So many combinations were evaluated that the engineers were 
confident that they had arrived at an optimum design. 


In the case of gear design, we now have a computer program 
which, without human intervention, modifies the geometry of the 
mating gears until an optimum is arrived at. A pair of matching 
gears can be designed in less than five minutes of computer 
time. 


II. Problems which cannot be solved by hand. 


In the problems just described, relatively simple computations 

were repeated many, many times. If dome by hand, the job could be 
done more rapidly by carrying out several computations in parallel. 
In the analysis of complex engineering systems, however, such a 
large number of calculations must be performed sequentially that it 
would not be feasible to complete a single set of calculations by 
hand. 


An example is the analysis of a vehicular gas turbine engine. An 
engine is made up of several interacting components. Even though 
engineers may be expert in the design of each of the components 
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which make up a gas turbine engine, it is not possible to predict 
how an engine will perform when a particular set of components are 
put together. The usual process is to build an engine, test it, 
modify it, retest it, etc., until a suitable combination is 
achieved. This is both expensive and time consuming. We have 
prepared a computer program which will completely determine the 
performance of a proposed engine in three minutes. The same calcu- 
lations would take several months by hand. 


In the development of the engine for the Firebird II, the computer 
was used to evaluate more than 100 proposed designs within the 
space of a few months. As a result, the development of a new 
engine was completed rapidly and the physical engine performed 
according to specifications. The use of a computer resulted in a 
large saving in elapsed time, and permitted engineers to learn 
rapidly about a new field. 


THE ROLE OF THE COMPUTER IN STATISTICS AND QUALITY CONTROL 





Quality control necessitates the gathering of vast amounts of data. 
Some of this data is usable in its raw form, but most of it mst be 
processed in some manner. Because of the difficulties inherent in 
processing this data, much of the information contained in the data is 
never extracted and put to use. Much of it resides, untouched, in long 
rows of filing cabinets. 


With a digital computer, it is now possible to subject this data to 
standard statistical tests. This can be done without a large expenditure 
of either time or money, since each computer installation has a number 
of flexible subroutines available which can be used by the statistician. 


There are programs which calculate sample statistics such as mean, 
variance, standard deviation, correlation coefficient, higher moments, 
etc. There are routines which provide a least squares curve fit for a 
set of data points. There are routines for more complex analyses such 
as multiple correlation and regression, multivariate analysis, factor 
analysis, and linear programming. With these routines, a great deal can 
be learned from data which already exists. In the foundry, for example, 
studies can be made to determine which are the important variables, and 
of equal interest, which are the unimportant variables, and what is the 
relationship between these variables and the end product. 


One deterrent to the immediate use of a computer is the fact that 
source data is not in a form suitable for mechanical processing. Future 
tests should be planned with a computer in mind. Data should be taken 
in a form for easy conversion to punch cards so that all further pro- 
cessing on this data can be carried out mechanically. 


The digital computer is perhaps the most useful tool available to 
the statistician and quality control analyst. It is a tool which many 
of you can use now. There are several problem areas in which a computer 
becomes a necessity. 


One such area is the design and manufacture of complex systems. 


Like the gas turbine engine whose performance depends on its interacting 
components, so control limits can be adequately specified only if their 
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affect on the over-all system is known. The affect of component vari- 
ation can be tested in advance using a mathematical model of the com- 
plete system. 


Machine tools are now available which operate automatically under 
the control of magnetic tape. A digital computer is used to prepare 
this control tape from dimensions on drawings. When these machines 
are used for volume production, it will be necessary to build quality 
control into the computer program. 


I am sure that you will find your future with computers both inter- 
esting and rewarding. 
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QUALITY CONTROL AND PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY 


Ralph D. Humphries 
Cessna Aircraft Company 


4n outstanding discovery has been made in modern industry. Business 
and industry alike are turning to quality control for production effi- 
ciency. The results of quality control and production efficiency are 
synonomous 


The object of any company is to produce a product or a service, to 
supply a ready demand or a created demand. It must have value and/or 
customer appeal, The characteristics associated with the product or 
service must possess quality. Quality is a broad term. ‘ie normally 
think of the quality of a completed product, but in order to develop, 
produce and deliver successfully, we must maintain some form of quality 
control of all operations. This is a relatively new concept. A few 
years ago production efficiency was considered to be a high rate of pro= 
ductivity at a low cost. A high rate and low cost is still becoming 
more important - but another very influencing variable has entered the 
picture, "Quality." 


Production efficiency can not only be measured by the speed and 
cost of productivity. The production results must be measured. Speed, 
cost and quality of the product must be properly balanced. To balance 
these three factors, a different quality must be considered = the qual- 
ity of factors responsible for the cost, the productive speed and the 
quality of the product. The many detail thoughts and actions, respon- 
sible for the creation of a product, must possess a degree of quality. 


There are two important aspects of the term Quality Control. 


l. If we use the term as a noun, we are referring to a department 
or a method, To me, this seems to be the most common usage. 
The department is responsible for seeing that a satisfactory 
product is delivered to the customer, Frequently, the depart- 
ment has little or no control over how the product is to be 
produced. Their function is to separate the good from the bad. 
If the pile of bad is too big, it is time for a review of the 
specifications or the method of inspection, 


2. If we use the term as a verb, it becomes a part of any act or 
operation, All phases of operations require some standard of 
quality. Engineering, Planning, Tooling, lanufacturing, In- 
spection, Accounting, Sales and all related detail paper work 
must possess quality. The control of such quality must be 
planned. It must be premeditated or become a basic philosophy 
of everyone involved. 


Both aspects of quality control are normally required; however, the 
more completely the planning and performance are controlled, the more 
inspection can be reduced. 


Quality must be a basic ingredient built into a product or a serv- 
ice. It is not a frill or a mere surface characteristic. wie cannot 
just spray paint it on or inspect it into a product or service. Quality 
is a basic ingredient for which the customer pays, expects, and deserves. 
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Employees should understand which quality standards they are expect- 
ed to meet and why close adherence to quality standards is so important 
in maintaining customer acceptance and good will, 


The concept of quality control is largely determined by the manage= 
ment attitude. The employees are motivated to a great extent by the 
environment, the indoctrination, and individual supervision within the 
organization. Management and employees who have the quality-mindedness 
need a guiding hand. They need signs to show the way. 


We at Cessna feel that the communication between inspection, manage- 
ment and the quality producing departments or employees is very impor- 
tant. The communication systems and procedures must be simple, econom=- 
ical, and efficient. 


To illustrate how quality control can influence production efficien- 
cy, let us review a few examples. 


In Figure 1, the shop routing card reflects the emphasis placed on 
the crew chief's responsibilities. Each crew chief is assigned a stamp 
indicating the department, shift and section number, Each operation is 
stamped off before it is moved to the next section. 
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In Figure 2, we have developed an inspection procedure card used by 
the detail inspector as a guide for sampling and inspection instruction, 
It is also used as a file record for all orders received. This form is 
versatile so that it may be used in all departments, Accumulated in- 
formation can be summarized on the card at any time. However, we have 
found that an easier way to summarize the results is through I.B.M, tab- 
ulation. 





Fromm ar INSPECTION PROCEOURE CARD 


<0" 603456 


Vendor acceptance stamp 





Steel stamp part number 











Figure 2 (front) 
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Figure 3 


Figure 3, the I.B.lM. card, is the most versatile form used. For 
each order or lot of parts inspected, a card is filled out with the in- 
formation necessary to tabulate a summary as required. This card is 
developed for use in any department of production. Code numbers are 
used to identify vendors, shop discrepancies, materials, etc. In devel- 
oping a code, it is advisable to coordinate with all other departments 
which may use the same code. For example, the vendor or source code is 
used by Purchasing, Accounting, and Inspection, The rejection code 
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should be one which is easy to use and to interpret. In a quality 
minded plant, the supervision usually is aware of the errors. They may 
employ various ways of keeping informed of the mistakes being made. In 
our shops, the foreman who is responsible for all production in each 
department requests that he be allowed to sign ali rejection tegs and 
rework orders. Now, due to the jumble and variety of discrepancies 
throughout the day, he needs a tally or recap over a period of time to 
determine how many like parts with like discrepancies are being rejected 
and in what area the greatest degree of corrective action is needed. It 
is for this purpose that a code is developed = one that reduces numerous 
detail characteristics into a few broad-term characteristics, For exam=- 
ple, see Code Designations. 


Rejection and Kework Code Numbers 


1. Wrong Raw Material: type or thickness; tensile strength and 

chemical analysis unsatisfactory; no certification; certification 

not aveilable; blisters; flaws. 

2. Dimensional Error: too large or short; too wide or narrow; too 
thick or thin; too deep or shallow; oversize or undersize. 

3. Formi Error: misformed flanges; formed backwards; joggled 

wrong; dimpled wrong. 

&u. Drilli and Reaming Error: out of line; misaligned; oversize; 
undersize; roufh; elonsated; tapered holes omitted; double drilled; 
drill runs; drill marks; drilled in error, 

S. Countersinks and Spot Faces: too deep or shallow; eloncated,. 

rough surface; cocked; countersunk or spot faced in error, 

6. Machini Error: undercut; cuts not parallel; off in concentricity; 
not Serpe eaiast finish rough or wavy. 

7. Threads: wrong type; rough; out tolerance; not concentric; tapered; 
threaded in error, 

8. Welding and wret ne wrong type weld or braze; operation in error; 
insu cient penetration; pin holes and flaws; undercuts and burnt 
material. 

9. Protective Treatment: defective plating; anodize; iridite; paint; 
primer; unprotected; operation in error. 

10. Corroded: pitted; porous; cavities; rusted; stained. 

ll. Operations: missed; reversed; wronz; incomplete. 

12. Trimmed; rough trim; cutouts in wrone location; undersize and 
oversize; trimmed in error, 

13. Oil Cannec: buckled; bowed; twisted. 

14. Material Condition: scratches; rourh or wavy surface; torn; Uented; 
cracked; scribe marks; handling damace; blisters; delaminations; won't 
harden; stains; proof load low. 

15. Heat Treat and Are Harden: operation incomplete; not within specifica- 
tion; heat treated too many times; no test coupons; operation in error. 
16. Contour: wrong contour; under; over; wavy. 

17. Identification: wrong number; number poorly applied; wrong method 
of identification; identification obliterated; damased by identification, 
18, Rivets: bad; missing; wrong pattern; wrong size or type; too many; 
incomplete; not in shear. 

19. Assembled: wrong per specification; parts missins; improperly 
located; out line; with wrong bolts, screws, nuts, and bearings; defective 
staking; omitted parts; failed functional test. 

20. Riveting Damaze: set marks; bar marks; cings;  2ougese 

21. Bad Repair: unauthorized repair; cannot be or was not repaired per 
dispssttions 

22. Electrical Error: damaged wire instruments end units; will not 
operate; burnt out in test; not per specification; not properly in- 
sulated and installed, 

23. Misfits: tight assembly; overlaps of tolerances; xaps; misaligned; 
bad appearance; ruined in trying to assemble. 

24. Planning Operation: left out operation; in wrong sequence; different 
than specification; not made for correct serial; too many ordered, 

25. Engineering Error: drafting error; cannot be assembled; will not 
function; failed under load; cannot be made per specification; redesigned. 
26. ae Error: inadequate tools; no tools available; tools in 
error; parts made by tooling department; tools not per specification, 
27. Purchasing: purchased wrong parts; error on purchase order; purchased 
from unapproved vendor, 

28. Inspection: bought parts in error; ruined the parts by inspection. 
29. Randi ing? delivered to wrong place; bypassed departments; damaged 
in transit; not properly protected in transit; improperly stacked, 
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Figure 4 


To keep the productive shop informed on the quality efficiency, a 
chart is located in each department section. A section is a designated 
area supervised by a crew chief, The chart is plotted daily from the 
results recorded on the 1.B.If, cards. The chart reflects the percentage 
of rework and rejection found by inspection. See Figure 4. 


To encourage corrections by the production departments, we develop= 
ed a shop scrap tage This tag is used only by the shop personnel to 
identify material which they know is defective and do not wish to present 
to inspection, The items they reject are not entered in the tabulated 
report or charted with the other inspection rejections, They are accu- 
mulated with other scrap items in Salvage. In this way a quality incen- 
tive is created - a desire to check their work more closely. 


Once a month all cards from each department are tabulated into two 
reports. 
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One tabulation shows the total parts presented to inspection, total 
parts rejected, quantity of lots presented and quantity of lots rejected 
on each part number in a department or from a vendor, This is accumula- 
tive month to month for six months. 


INSPECTION DATA 
ACCUMULATED REPORT 
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Figure 5 


A second tabulation shows disposition of ail defective lots, list- 
ing for each department or vendor the date, quantity rejected, reason 
for rejection, quantity returned for rework and reason for rework for 
each part number. See Figure 6, 
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Figure 6 














Charts are sent to supervision and management monthly showing the 
trend in rework, rejection, scrap and quality efficiency. 


8, and 9. 
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See Figures 7, 





TOTAL NO PARTS SCRAPPED 1956 





Figure 7 
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The effectiveness of the system used and how much improvement is 
required is also -overned by applying the same method to the finished 
and delivered product. 


In Figure 10 the chart in final assembly reflects the condition 
reported by final inspection, The total number of squawks is recorded 
for each airplane. The chart is located on the side of the foreman's 
office where everyone can see the department's performance record. The 
inspectors fill out an I.B,ll. card shown in Figure 3 on all rejected 
parts, The information is analyzed to determine the cause for rejection 
and to make the necessary corrective action. 
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Figure 10 


The final acceptance of the airplane is made by the test pilot. 
The pilots reports on all airplanes are summarized monthly to determine 
the area and importance of the re-occurring squawks. In Figure ll, the 


chart indicates in what area the most emphasis on corrective action 
should be placed. 
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Figure 11 


Customer reports are summarized to determine the characteristics 
found unsatisfactory after delivery. In Figure 12, the chart shows the 
items found most frequently in the reports. By comparing the charts, a 
much more realistic decision can be made on our quality index. 
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Figure 12 


At this point, we have developed a chain of communication between 
the product producing departments and the consumer, 


We see what we have done. 


We see where we are going. 
We see where we can make our best improvements. 
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For production efficiency, we must control the most important fac- 
tor we have to sell, a "quality product" - one that creates a desire to 
own, to admire and to use. 


If we have the desired quality in all production operations, we 
have the desired production efficiency. 
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SOME USEFUL NONPARAMETRIC SIGNIFICANCE TESTS 
Fred A. Beeler 
Western Michigan University 


It is the aim of this p2per to discuss three nonparametric sig- 
nificance tests and show how they can be of use to personnel in the 
field of Quality Control. 


In many of the tests of significance used in the field of statis- 
tics we assume that the population has some definite form. Frequently 
we assume the normal distribution and we estimate or test hycotheses 
about the mean and variance. For example when use is made of the 
Student-Fisher t it is assumed that the samole is random and is drawn 
from a normal universe. The mean and standard deviation of a normal 
population are called parameters of the distribution. The estimation 
or testing hypotheses concerning these parameters of a population are 
called parametric statistics. 


In the last few years advances have been made in finding new test 
statistics which will compare two distributions without specifying the 
form of the distribution. These methods are called nonparametric 
statistics or distribution free statistics. The only assumption that 
is needed for most of the nonparametric tests is that the frequency 
function be continuous. The best known and probably the most useful of 
the nonparametric techniques are the X and the binomial tests. Since 
these are well known no more mention will be made of them here. 


Before we take up the examples illustrating the use of some non- 
parametric methods it seems wise to reconsider the idea of measurement 
and also to define what is meant by the efficiency of a significance 
test. 


Measurement, There are four categories of measurement: they are the 
nominal (classificatory), ordinal (ranking), interval, and ratio 
scales (1). 


1. Nominal or classificatory scale. This is measurement at its 
weakest level of existence when numbers or other symbols are 
used simply to classify an object, person or characteristic. 





Examples: Classifying paper by its color. 
Classifying automobiles by makes. 


2. Ordinal or ranking scale. It may be that the objects of a 
category in the nominal scale stand in some kind of relation- 
ship that may be designated by the carat (>) which means 
greater than, is preferred to, is higher than, is more diffi- 
cult than, etc. 





Examples: Sergeant> corporal> private. 
Scores obtained on aptitude and ability tests.* 





*#(Very few ability test scores would warrant a more precise scale of 
measurement. Who can justify that a score of 80 is twice as good as 40? 
Who can justify that the increase in ability to increase a score from 
40 to 50 is the same as the increase from 90 to 100? 
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3. Interval scale. When a scale has all the characteristics of 
an ordinal scale and in addition the DISTANCE between any two 
numbers on the scale are of known size, then the measurement 
is considerably stronger than that of the ordinal scale. In 
this sort of measurement, the ratio of any two intervals is 
independent of the unit of measurement and the zero point. 





Examples: Temperature (Fahrenheit and Centigrade) 
Gauge pressure 
Excess above 3.450 in. in the diameter of a bearing, 
given in .001 in. 


4. Ratio Scale. When an interval scale has a true zero then 
we have a ratio scale. 


Examples: Temperature (absolute) 
Distances (starting from zero) 
Weight 
Cost of an item. 


In the fielis of physical science the interval and ratio scales are 
usually used. In the behavioral sciences the nominal and ordinal scales 
are usually used. 


In the selection of a significance test a person must select a test 
that is aprropriate to the level of measurement. For data measured in 
the nominal and ordinal scales one usually uses a nonparametric test as 
there are few parametric tests av-ilable. For data measured in the 
interval or ratio scales the narametric methods should be used if the 
assumptions of the parametric statistical model are tenable. If one uses 
a nonparametric test when a parametric test could be applied, then the 
parametric test is usually more efficient. For examrle, if a non- 
parametric test is 80% efficient, one means that if a sample of 100 is 
used in the nonparametric test to reach a decision then a sample of only 
80 would be needed by the parametric test to reach a decision. 


In the past few years a number of nonparametric tests have been 
develcrec * unfortunately they have teen published in various journals 
and sometimes in a highly technical form mking them almost inaccessible 
to many people working in Quality Control. This disadvantage has to a 
large degree been overcome by 2 book published by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company this last fall. It is a textbook by Sidney Siegel called 
"Nonparametric Statistics for the Behavioral Sciences." While this book 
was written for people working in the behavioral sciences, it is the 
first book on the subject and the author does 2 creditable job in 
presenting the various tests in non-mathematical language. There are 
tables in the back of the book to go with each test. Also some of the 
newer textbooks devote some space to nonparametric statistics. Some 
of these books are listed in the references. 


The three nonparametric tests thit will be discussed are: 
1. The sign test, 


2. The Wilcoxon matched-p2irs signed-rank test, 
3. The corner test of association. 
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THE SIGN TEST 


To explain this test let us consider the data given in table I. 
Here we have two determinations of the chlorine demand on each of 11 
lots of paper pulp, one determination is made by the vandor and the 
other by the consumer. 


TABLE I 


CHLORINE DEMAND MADE BY VENDOR AND CONSUMER 
(standard test) 


Lot Vendor analysis Consumers analysis d = Xy - X_ 
V Cc 

1 3.5 3.7 - 
2 5-5 4.1 + 
3 Sok 3.8 + 
4 4.6 4.1 + 
5 4.9 3.8 + 
6 5.6 4.0 + 
7 4.0 3.8 + 
8 4.9 4.2 + 
9 4.9 3.9 + 
10 4.5 4.2 + 
11 3.6 3.6 0 


The hypothesis that we want to test now is that the median of the 
differences of the analyses is zero. To make this test determine the 
sien of d = Xy - Xg, i.e. from the vendors determination subtract the 
consumers determination and record only whether this difference is 
positive or negative. These signs are given in the last colum of 
table I. Any difference that is zero is deleted from the test. 


When the hypothesis that the median of the differences is zero is 
true then one would expect about as many positive differences as 
negative. Whenever there are too many positive (negative) differences 
one doubts that the hypothesis is true. 


In our example there are 10 differences that are not zero so take 
N=10. There are 9 plus and 1 negative signs. The probability of 
obtaining 9 or more plus signs or 9 or more negative signs is 0.022. 
Tables giving the probabilities for this test can be found in (1,2,3). 
This is exactly the same problem as tossing 19 coins and asking what is 
the probability of getting 9 or more heads or 9 or more tails ina 
single toss. At the 5% level of significance we will reject the hypoth- 
esis; that we will conclude that the vendors and consumers determinations 
do not agree. However at the 1% level of significance one must accept 
the hyrothesis since we could not reject it. 


The efficiency of the sign test (2) when compared to two normal 
distributions with a common variance is about 96% for samples of 6 
and decreases to about 70% for samples of size <C and gradually 
decreases to about 63% for very large samples. 


In this example we call the two chlorine analyses matched samples 


since they are made on the same lot of pulp. There is variation in the 
chlorine demand for the different lots but by making two determinations 
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on the same lot and subtracting them when this variation between lots 
does not aprear. All that is needed in the way of measurement for this 
test is a partially ordered ordinal scale. 


This test is most useful when we have 


1. Measurements on two thinvs to be compared, 

2. Each of the measurements of the pair are made under similar 
conditions, 

3. The different pairs were made under different conditions. 


WILCOXON MATCHED-PAIRS SIGNED-RANKS TEST 


This test is similar to the sign test except that now we will make 
use of the magnitude of the differences obtained from the matched pairs. 
Of course in this cise one needs a more refined category of measurement. 
This Wilcoxon test requires ordinal measurements not only within pairs 
as required for the sign test but also the differences between pairs. 
While this test is more efficient than the sign test it also requires 
more in the way of measurement. This Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed- 
ranks test is about 95% efficient as compared to the Student-Fisher 
t test. Of course this implies that the category of measurement is at 
least an interval scale and that all of the assumptions about normality 
must be satisfied in order to compare this test to at test. If our 
category of measurement is only in the ordinal scale then the t test 
cannot be used as it does not exist for this type of measurement. 


To illustrate the details of performing this test let us again 
consider the same data used for the sign test. 


TABLE II 


CHLORINE DEMAND MADE BY VENDOR AND CONSUMER 
(standard test) 





Vendors Consumers Positive Negative 
Lot analysis analysis d=X,-X,_ Rank| al Signed rank Signed rank 
C 

1 3.5 3.7 -.2 2.5 -2.5 

2 §.5 4.1 1.4 9 9 

3 54 3.8 1.6 10.5 10.5 

4 4.6 4.1 5 5 5 

5 4.9 3.8 dod 8 8 

6 5.6 4.0 1.6 10.5 10.5 

7 4.0 3.8 a 2.5 2.5 

8 4.9 4.2 Py | 6 6 

9 4.9 3.9 1.0 : § 7 

10 4.5 4.2 3 4 4 
11 3.6 3.6 0 1 1 

Total 63.5 -2.5 


To make this test do the following steps illustrated in table II. 


1. Obtain the difference d=Xy-X¢.- 

2. Rank the absolute values of the d's. (in case of a tie, record 
the average of the ties). 

3. Place a negative sign on the rank of | a] if d is negative. 

4. Sum the positive and negative ranks separately. 
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5. The test statistic T is the absolute value of the smalier sum of 
the positive and negative ranks. T = 2.5 in our example. 


The hyvothesis that one wants to test is that the chlorine demand 
as determined by the vendor and consumer are the same. Or to state it 
in another way, it is that the median of the differences is zero. If 
this hypothesis is true then one would find about the same number of 
positive differences as negative. So far this is the same as the sign 
test. In order to take into account the magnitudes of these differences, 
they were ranked in absolute value. Now if the hypothesis is true, one 
would expect the sum of the positive and negative ranks to be about 
equal. Since the total sum of ranks is fixed for any protlem knowing 
the sum of positive ranks fixes the sum of the negative ranks. So the 
smaller sum has been taken as the test statistics. Since there are 11 
pairs, N= 11. Looking in the table (1,3) of critical values of T, one 
finds at the 1% level of significance T = 5. Since our T is smaller 
than 5 we will reject the hypothesis. This means that one would say 
that the analysis by the vendor and consumer do not agree. 


It should be noted that both the sign test and the Wilcoxon matched- 
pairs ranked-sign test are very easy and quickly done. There is no 
assumption as to normality nor is it assumed that they have a common 
variance even if normality exists, as is necessary for a t test. 


THE CORNER TEST OF ASSOCIATION 


Suppose that N (even number) observations of a bivariate distri- 
bution are obtained and one would like to know if the two variates are 
independently distributed. For this test we assume continuity and we 
also assume that our measurements are at least in the ordinal scale. 
The corner test of association is easy to perform and will be explained 
by an example. Consider the X and Y measurements in table III. 


TABLE III 
Rank of X X Y Rank of Y 
1 10.2 97 12 
2 11.6 T 20 
3 12.4 83 17 
4 13.6 111 8 
5 15.2 96 13 
6 15.4 69 21 
7 17.0 88 15 
8 18.4 120 5 
9 18.6 78 19 
10 20.0 112 7 
11 21.0 58 22 
12 22.8 115 6 
13 23.0 135 2 
14 24,.0 80 18 
15 25.2 109 9 
16 26.8 89 14 
17 27.4 128 3 
18 28.8 105 11 
19 30.2 84 16 
20 31.4 122 4 
21 32.2 139 1 
22 32.8 108 10 
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Scatter diagram for the X and Y measurements of table III 
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To make this test, do the following: 


Rank the X measurements to obtain the median Xp. 

Rank the Y measurements to obtain the median Yp. 

Plot the points on a scatter diagram. 

Draw a vertical line through Xp. 

Draw a horizontal line through Y,. 

(There will be 11 points on each side of the vertical line through 
the median of X and also there will be 11 points above and below 
the horizontal line through the median of Y. These two lines will 
divide the points into four quadrants which will be numbered I 
through IV in the usual way. In making this test the points in 
quadrants I and III will be taken as positive and the points in 
quadrants II and IV will be taken as negative.) 

Take any vertical line which is to the right of all points and 

move it to the left until a point is reached which is on the 
oprosite side of the horizontal median line from the furthest point 
on the right. Call this line L,. Count the number of points to the 
right of L) and denote the number by r). If these points are in 
the first quadrant r) will be taken as positive and if they are in 
the fourth quadrant r, will be taken as negative. In our examrle 

r, = 3. 

th a similar way bring a vertical line in from the left and call 
this line Count the number of points to the left of Lo and 
denote the number by rj. This number will be taken as positive if 
the points lie in the third quadrant, otherwise it will be taken as 
negative. 

In a similar way bring a horizontal line down from the top and 
another up from the bottom calling these lines Ly and Ly. Count 
the number above and denoting the number by r3 which will be 
taken as positive if the points lie in the first quadrant, other- 
wise it will be taken as negative. Also count the number of points 
below L, and denoting the number by ry, which will be taken as 
positive if the points lie in the third quadrant. 

Compute the test statistic R= ry +ra+rg+r=3+3+h +h =l4 
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10. No tables are needed for this test for 
a) if N%10 (22 in our example) and Rll or R€-11 we will 
reject the hyrothesis of independence at the 5% level of sig- 
nificance, 
b) if N10 and RB15 or RE-15 we will reject the hypothesis of 
independence at the 1% level of significance. 


Since R = 14 in our example and if we choose the 5% level of sig- 
nificance we will reject the hypothesis and conclude that the X's and 
Y's are associated in some manner. If we choose the 1% level of signifi- 
cance, we will accept the hypothesis of independence because we failed 
to reject it. 


This test practically ignores the data at the center of the 
scatter diagram and focuses attention to the points at the edges of 
the scatter diagram. The test does not measure the degree of association 
as does the correlation coefficient. 


For this test one assumes that the populations are continuous so 
no ties should occur. If ties do occur they will require special 
attention. If two (or four) points should lie on Y median line, then 
move the first point up or down, as determined by the toss of a coin, 
and move the other point in the oprosite direction. The same thing 
applies for points lying on the X median line. If in constructing 
one of the L lines one meets with a set of tied observations, then 
draw the line through these tied points but take the contribution to 
r to be 


where n, is the number of points in the tied set which are on the same 
side of the median line as the initial point, and n, the number of 
them on the oprosite side. 


Comments and conclusions 





For data that are measured in the nominal or ordinal scale one 
usually uses nonparametric tests. 

For small samples nonparametric methods sare usually easier to com- 
pute than the parametric methods. 

For larze samvles it may be easier to use parametric tests since 
it can be tedious to rank data unless one has sorting equipment. 

For data that are expensive to oktain one would want to use the 
most efficient test available. 


For nonparametric tests one does not specify the functional form 
of the frequency function. 
The three tests illustrated in this p2per are only 2 few of the 


tests availble. It is hoped that the people working in statistics 
and Quality Control will become better acjuainted with these non- 


wit 
rirametric technicues 2s they could be most useful to them. 
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INITIATING QUALITY CONTROL AND QUALITY STANDARDS FOR NEW PRODUCTS 
William P. Cloyes 
Titanium Metals Corporation of America 
Introduction 


The problem of establishing quality standards in a new industry 
is a difficult one, as many here will agree. In the first place, 
basic information is lacking which is needed for accurate applica- 
tion of modern quality control methods. Particularly, there is no 
accumulated knowledge from past experience in the following two 
fields: 


le Process capabilities 
2. Customer requirements 


Lack of information concerning process capabilities and customer 
requirements makes application of modern quality control methods a 
matter of continually aiming ones testing and inspection methods 
towards establishing proper quality standards. The aircraft industry 
as customer has been very helpful and cooperative in setting up 
attainable specifications and evaluating the quality requirements 
of this new metal, titanium. 


The purpose of this paper is to discuss in detail the quality 
control developments within Titanium Metals Corporation of America 
during the past two years in establishing control and standards 
together with the accomplishments made under this program. 


Background of the Quality Control Program 





As many here know, titanium is a new metal to American industry 
and America far outstrips the rest of the world in production of this 
metal, Titanium metal is presently primarily used in the manufacture 
of jet aircraft--both for engine and airframe parts. It is particu- 
larly valuable in these applications due to its high strength at 
elevated temperatures up to 1000 degrees F, its extraordinary 
corrosion resistance, and its low weight compared to steel (specific 
gravity 4.54 vs. 7.92 or approximately 43% lighter). 


Titanium Metals Corporation of America was formed in 1950 as a 
joint venture by the National Lead Company and the Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation. TMCA has been fortunate in this background, as 
National Lead brought many years of experience in dealing with 
Vitanium chemicals and Allegheny Ludlum many years of experience in 
rolling and processing high-strength alloys. Titanium Metals Corp- 
oration of America was the first fully-integrated organization in 
the industry, with operations ranging from titanium ore through 
sponge production and ingot making, to the production of all mill 
products - billet, bar, sheet, strip, plate, wire, extrusions and 
tubing. The fantastic growth of the industry can be seen from the 
production figures of 3 tons of sponge in 1948 against approximately 
14,500 tons of sponge and approximately 5,300 tons of finished mill 
products in 1956. 
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The period since 1950 has especially been a period of rapid ex- 
pansion, culminating the past two years ir shipments quadrupling 
previous production records. This production increase has placed 
a continual heavy load on our quality control program, not only to 
maintain a uniform quality level but also through additional quality 
controls and research, to improve our product to satisfy the customer's 
increasing quality demands. 


Establishment of Quality Control Program 





TMCA's first step in developing its quality control program was 
to make a survey of all of its operations from the raw materials 
through to the finished products. The report from this quality 
control survey provided a plan for long-range development of modern 
quality control methods in our company. The report suggested steps 
toward developing quality standards and quality control procedures 
throughout our operations and our program has basically followed 
these recommendations. , 


TMCA's program has been continuously under the direction of a 
Quality Control consultant. At the first of the year we created the 
new position of Quality Control Manager in our organization. Mr. 
David J. Ausmus, former Chairman of the Youngstown Section ASQC, has 
been selected for this position. 


Process Capabilities 





As stated above, our initial quality standards had to be set 
without accumulated knowledge of process capabilities, which would 
have permitted the setting of scientific specifications for processes 
and products. Orders had to be taken for new products, processes had 
to be developed, and products had to be produced--all without detailed 
knowledge of process capabilities. 


During the past two years, however, we have made careful studies 
of all of our operations and have developed substantial information 
concerning quality standards for our processes and products. These 
are now serving us well, and are explained below. 


Customer Requirements 





As new products have been developed, no information was immedi- 
ately available concerning the needed quality standards of customers 
over and above the stated specifications. We have found several 
properties chemical, physical, and visual, of titanium metal which 
were not covered in the original specifications but which had an 
important effect on the customer's use of the metal. 


Even though these characteristics were not covered by specifica- 
tions, the customer needed protection and we have developed quality 
standards and quality controls to cover these characteristics. 


Quality Standards in Ingot Manufacture 





The most important quality control problem in ingot manufacture 
is that of making tests and inspections which will correlate some 
considerable time later with specification quality of the finished 
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products. For example, customer specifications of finished products 
are usually in terms of tensile strength, yield strength, elongation, 
and reduction of area. However, titanium metal in ingot form cannot 
be evaluated accurately in these terms. Therefore, the relationship 
of associated ingot tests, such as Brinell hardness, needed to be 
closely established. 


We have made correlation studies of such relationships and have 
established quality standards for ingot Brinell hardness that permit 
us to know in advance how the ingot will work out in finished products. 
The control of ingot Brinell hardness measurements is maintained by 
standard X & R charts. 


Information from these control charts is summarized in monthly 
management reports and distributed to interested persons throughout 
our operations. 


Another important problem in ingot quality control is maintaining 
physical uniformity or homogeneity of the ingot, such as avoidance of 
pipe in the ends of the ingot. Pipe is a void situation of some length 
in the center of the ingot ends. We have been able to set up tests 
for pipe in individual ingots at Henderson, Nevada and have correlated 
these with pipe losses in finished products at the mills in the East, 
through use of statistical methods. Such correlations have proved of 
tremendous value and have enabled us to develop continuous control 
procedures at Henderson which have substantially reduced our pipe 
losses in finished products. Frequency distributions of X &R are 
also compiled for alloying and trace elements found in the metal. 


Quality Standards In Mill Operations 





We have developed sampling controls for determining process cap- 
abilities of gauge in flat-rolled products and have maintained these 
on standard control charts. These have proved valuable in considering 
what tolerance limits may be guaranteed on close gauge orders. 
Standard X & R charts are also maintained for control of physical 
properties and a summary tally is issued to management monthly. 


Similarly, we have used the methods discussed in "Quality 
Control Techniques for Establishing Industrial Standards" (1) in 
developing quality standards for visual characteristics of our 
products. These are still in process of development. 


A testing program to evaluate the testing results of TiMCA and 
Allegheny Ludlum laboratories is also in progress and this data will 
be evaluated statistically. 


We have found that the methods of statistical quality control 
have improved communication of quality information among all interested 
parties throughout our organization. This has enabled us to take more 
prompt action when quality standards are violated anywhere in the 
processes. 
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From the above discussion, it will be noted that considerable 
progress has been made in our efforts to develop close quality 
standards for our products and a quality control system that will 
continually meet such standards. We have a long-way to go toward 
our ultimate goal, but feel that we are on a solid road of progress 
toward that goal. 


Reference (1) Wareham, Ralph &., "Quality Control Techniques for 

tt Darian ustablishing Industrial Standards", National 
Convention Transactions 1955, American society 
for Quality Control, 359 - 36h. 
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DESIGNED EXPERIMENTS IN INDIJSTRY 


By Dr. H. C. Hamaker 
Philips Research Laboratories, Eindhoven, Netherlands 
and 
Rutgers University 


A number of lantern slides will be shown illustrating case histories 
of the successful anplication of designed experiments in industry. 
These examoles then form the basis for a more detailed discussion of 
some basic principles underlying the use of experimental designs in an 
industrial environment. It is in particular pointed out that text- 
book treatments of the subject are far from satisfactory and that im- 
portant changes are needed before experimental designs will bear full 
fruit in industry. 


Usually a large number of factors have to be considered and the true 
art of experimentation exists in deciding which of these factors should 
be varied in the first place and which be kept constant or studied in 
later experiments. The exerimenter then proceeds by a series of suc- 
cessive exneriments which jointly provide the answer to this problem. 
This asnect is neglected in statistical textbooks where the analysis 
of a successfully designed exneriment is discussed, not the true prob- 
lems involved in the design of the experiment itself. 


In the literature there is far too much emphasis on analysis of 
variance and the testing of hynotheses. In many cases properly arrang- 
ed tables of averages reveal the result of an experiment with sufficient 
clarity to serve as a basis for further exoerirmentation. More sophisti- 
cated statistical analyses are uncalled for; they may be used by the 
statistician to check the validity of the main conclusions out they 
should not find a place in his renort to the expnerimenter, or at best 
should be placed in an anpendix. 


Technical and statistical significame are not sufficiently dis- 
tinguished. In a complex analysis of variance very many effects in- 
Cluding first and second order interactions may turn out to oe statis- 
tically significant, but technically they may be too small to be worth 
considering. In such situations we should pick out the large effects 
and report on these, pooling all the smaller effects into a single 
pooled residual. Too mch detail will confuse the technologist and 
before something has been done on the large effects the small effects 
are not worth worrying about. 


It is often emphasized in textbooks on statistics that we can mly 
test our preconceived models set up before the experiment was made. 
The experimenter can never accept this point of view. To him the 
humerical determination of the parameters of a preconceived model may 
be of same value indeed. But it will often be of much greater interest 
if the experimental results suggest that the preconceived model was 
wrong and that an all-together different model has to reolace it. The 
most successful work of the statistician in industry is where he can 
show that such a change of model is needed. This will invariably lead 
to much more effective and efficient methods of experimentation. 
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Statistical textbooks always show examples of designed experiments 
where the analysis previously explained does apply. In practice, how- 
ever, many designed exveriments yield data from which it is at once 
obvious that the standard methods do not obtain and that some different 
method of treatment has to be adopted. The success of a statistician 
in industry will in a large measure depend on his adility to recognize 
these situations and deal with them effectively. They should be includ- 
ed in the literature. 


The full impact of the "Design of Experizents" will only be realized 
when the subject is taught in the universities as part and parcel of ex- 
perimental science and not as a branch of statistics, itself a branch 
of mathematics. At present vrogress is hampered by the biassed outlook 
of the statisticians who see the subject too much from the standpoint 
of probability theory. 
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THE TEAM APPROACH IN QUALITY CONTROL INVESTIGATIONS 


Charles Ae Bicking 
The Carborundum Company 


Introduction 





Eighty-eight per cent of the articles published in 
"Industrial Quality Control” have one author, ten per cent 
have dual authorship and only an unimpressive two per cent 
have more than two authorse (a) This might be taken as an 
indication that Quality Control is a lone-wolf operatione 
There may well be some basis for this inference because in 
the early days, in particular, a torch was being carried by 
lone individuals in many an organization and the very exist- 
ence of a quality control activity was due to their mission- 
ary zeale Even now, formally organized quality control 
departments employing more than a very few engineers, except 
in large organizations, ere not the rulee Although the 
educational activities sponsored and encouraged by the 
American Society for Quality Control have reached tens of 
thousands of people in industry, many are constrained to 
apply the techniques as a part-time assignment and without 
formal organizational recognition of their quality control 
functione In spite of the dependence on individual initia- 
tive, however, the team approach has been used for a long 
timee 


The margin between failure or success may in many in- 
stances have been the degree to which teamwork among the 
quality control engineer, technical people and production 
personnel was accomplishede Relatively little has been pub- 
lished about the use of the team approach, so that one might 
conclude that it was a natural rather than a conscious use 
on the part of many of those who succeedede 


In a somewhat newer management technique, Operations 
Research, the concept of the team is one of the essential 
characteristics. There are so many similarities between the 
conduct of Operations Research and Quality Control that it 
seems desirable that more light be shed on the part teamwork 
has to play in the latter techniquee 


The Essential Characteristics of a Team 





A successful team is remarkable on several countse It 
brings together a number of people, each of whom has some- 
thing different to contribute to the solution of a problem. 
As individuals, the members of the team recognize that each 





(a) Immediate source of information: Mre Ervin F. Taylor in 
a tentative proposal of the Bibliography Committee, ASQC, 
for a Bibliographical Service, February 1957. 
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has something special to contribute to the success of a jobe 
Mutual respect and a recognition of the talent and special 
attributes of the other members provide a basis for effect- 
ive cooperation. The work of the team is so organized that 
the various members look at the same phases of each problem 
from a different point of viewe 


In order to be recognizable as a team, the group work- 
ing together must have a common goale The members must have 
a willingness to cooperatee It helps if they have had 
earlier mutual experiences, but since there has to be a 
beginning sometime, even a group of strangers can be welded 
into a team under the right conditionse A cardinal condition 
is that each one recognize that no one is competing in an- 
other man's territorye 


Good members of a team must be willing to try new conm- 
binations of ideas and things and to accept new approaches 
or attitudes. There must be a willingness to accept the 
initiative in following up on plans agreed upon by the team, 
Each man must be able to work under self-direction after a 
general outline has been agreed upone 


Cooperation must be just as strong at planning stages 

as at stages of execution or evaluation of a plane Members 
of the team must be able to take and give constructive criti- 
cism impartially. Each must have the ability to accept com- 
promise, to agree on definitions, on the setting of schedules 
and on the necessary limitation of individual activity. A 
mark of a good team worker is a willingness to share fairly 
the credit for a task well done. 


These characteristics are just as important whether the 
teamwork has come about naturally and artlessly or whether 
it has been the result of a coordinated plane With the 
advent of professional teams in the consulting field as weil 
as on the staffs of large manufacturing organizations, some 
additional general characteristics have become recognizables 


Such teams have the support of top management and are 
given considerable freedom of action, The level of maturity 
and professional ability is very highe Work of great respon- 
sibility is attractive to capable peoplee The members of 
these teams are hand-picked. Because of the respect that 
they command, the team often has much influence and can 
evoke the authority to act when necessarye The very air of 
authority and assurance makes accomplishment of difficult 
tasks possiblee 


There is great moral as well as technical force behind 
a team that has a systemmatic programe There is a great ad- 
vantage in having a system for assignment of responsibility 
for action and in maintaining a strict check-off as action 
is takene Experience has led to the breaking down of com- 
plex projects into parts of manageable size and to the 
assigning of each part to a specially qualified team, often 
of not more than three to six mene 


It may be instructive to recail some examples of appli- 
cation of the foregoing principles from past experiences 
which in retrospect appear to have been characterized by 
good teamwork, to describe the exceptionally productive 
teamwork between Army Ordnance and the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories during and sirce the Korean War and to present some 
current developments in the team approach in process quality 
controle 


Artless Uses of the Team Approach 





Teamwork on a Pilot Plant Problem 





A number of years ago, the general management of a 
chemical company was providing a new and specialized advis- 
ory service to the plants in the form of assistance in the 
introduction of statistical methods of quality control. The 
quality control staff had recognized, however, that in the 
chemical industry the study of analytical precision and the 
statistical design of experimental work should accompany or 
precede attempts toward process controle The company quality 
control engineer was therefore spending some time at a plant 
laboratory in order to induce chemists and development engin- 
eers to expand their use of statistical methods. 


Also at the plant at the time was a staff process engin- 
eer who was working with one of the project development 
chemists in the laboratory on a pilot plant operation. 

At the suggestion of the project engineer, the process engin- 
eer and the quality control engineer met with him at the 
laboratory one morning to discuss the possibility of a chart 
method for control of the pilot plante (b) The three men had 
known each other for some timee The two from the home office 
staff, although they did not ordinarily work as a team, both 
had considerable experience in helping solve production prob- 
lems and both had expressed willingness to work together with 
interested project engineers on current development problemse 
This team met only once for a very brief time in connection 
with problem mentioned and thereafter carried out a plan and 
achieved results very rapidly. The details of the plan have 
been published (1) and need not be repeated here. However, 

a brief description of the method of operation is essential. 


Data already at hand were used almost exclusivelye A 
scatter diagram for the per cent conversion against one of 
the control characteristics was made using results of a 
special rune The resulting scatter confirmed what was known 
about the reactione A curve was fitted to the plotted points 
and plus and minus limits were drawn about the curve so that 
95 per cent of single determinations should lie within them 
if proper processing conditions were being maintained. 





(b) Members of the team were respectively Mre John Drew, now 
with the Crosby Chemical Company, Mre Homer A. Smith, 
now with the Minerals and Chemicals Corpe of America, 
and the authore All three were formerly with the Hercules 
Powder Companye 
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Operators were instructed to raise or lower temperatures 
depending on position of each routine test with respect to 
the control limitse They found the method was much easier 
and quicker than the former tedious method of controle The 
project engineer began to experiment with different tempera- 
tures, pumping rates, frequencies of catalyst change, and 
numbers and arrangements of reactor vesselse It was soon 
discovered that best conditions were produced by using the 
reactor with fresh catalyst ahead of the reactor with partial- 
ly spent catalyst, in contradiction of accepted procedurese 
It was estimated that the results were achieved six months 
earlier than would otherwise have been possible and that the 
total cost saving was ten per cente 


One might speculate on what elements in this situation 
caused it to be remembered as so remarkablee It may be 
simply that all the essential conditions for successful team 
work were fully satisfiede 


Teamwork on a Plant Process Problem 





Another example of teamwork dating back to the early 
days of statistical quality control in chemical processes 
has been described recentlye (2) This has to do with the in- 
troduction of control charts for the first time in a plant 
where supervision had almost no prior experience with statis- 
tical methods. The staff quality control engineer traveled 
to the plante He met with the plant superintendent, the 
control chemist, and a development chemist to discuss what 
should be donee (c) During a two day visit, this team review 
ed preliminary charts showing prior data plotted between 
specification limits, studied the process to select appropri- 
ate control points and outlined a control chart program for 
three processes and a precision determination program for the 
principal chemical analyses involvede 


During succeeding months, the members of the team per- 
manently stationed at the plant worked steadily on achieving 
process control with occasional advice from the quality con- 
trol engineer. Within two months, the control laboratory 
had made replicate tests on homogeneous samples to arrive at 
precision figures forall the principal control tests. Con- 
trol charts began to show a steady improvement in uniformity. 
For one process, the control chart was of assistance in locat- 
ing an error in calibration of the feed tank for a raw mater- 
ijale Correction of this defect led to greater ease in handl- 
ing the process and greater uniformity in producte 


At the end of the first six months the uniformity of 
the various characteristics of one product had been improved 
anywhere from 3 per cent to 54 per cent with an accompanying 





(c) This team consisted of Mre Earl Radant, Mre Jesse Loucks, 
Dre John W. Smith, and the author, respectively. All 
were employees of the Hercules Powder Companye 
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reduction of 6-1/2 per cent in processing timee For another 
product, uniformity of one characteristic improved 60 per 
cent and other characteristics were being brought into con- 
trole A third product was so much improved that it was 
possible to produce a USP grade within specifications 100% 
of the timee 


Credit was consistently given to the fine teamwork by 
the group put together at the plant to handle this project 
and their fine cooperation with the quality control engineers 


Teamwork on an Industry-wide Basis 





On occasion, our industrial system gives rise to oppor- 
tunities for team collaboration of an unusual sorte An exam 
ple is an informal team that had a considerable impact on 
the acceptance of statistical quality control in the pulp 
and paper industrye (d) These three men, a research chemist, 
a technical service engineer, anda quality control engineer, 
collaborated over a period of years. All were employees of 
the same company but were in different divisions. After 
assignment to a common project brought them together, they 
continued to collaborate on a spontaneous basise 


This collaboration consisted of educational activities 
within the plants and laboratories of the company and in the 
plants of customerse It involved the planning, conduct, and 
analysis of mill trials of company products. It involved 
introduction of quality control techniques to the plants of 
the company and of experimental techniques to its laborator- 
iese It involved work in the Statistical Committee of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industrye It 
involved the preparation of bibliographies and the distribu- 
tion of technical material on quality control. It involved 
personal selling of quality control principles on many pri- 
vate and social occasionse It involved mutual review and 
criticism of plans, analyses, and reports of testinge It 
involved publication of significant contributions of the 
literature. It involved collaboration in teaching short 
courses under the auspices of the Technical Associatione 


The feeling of identity of interests, a high mutual 
regard for each other's various talents, and an unselfish, 


almost disinterested sharing of credit led to results none 
of the three could have achieved alonee 


Teamwork Perfected for National Defense 


Quality Control of 105 mm. Ammunition 








The tremendous job done for Army Ordnance during the 
Korean War by the Quality Assurance Department of the Bell 





(d) This team consisted of Mre Richard T. Trelfa, a Fellow of 
ASQC, now Plant Superintendent, Watervliet Paper Coe, Mre 
Harris Ware, now Manager of Technical Service, Beveridge 
Paper Coe, and the authore All were then employees of 
the Hercules Powder Companye 
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Telephone Laboratories is well known. (3) The project for 
Quality Control of 105 mme Complete Rounds resulted in suc- 
cessful production of an initial large lot of over 19,000 
rounds within which the dispersions of muzzle velocity and 
range were fully as low as for the very much smaller lots, 
of the order of 30,000 rounds, (e) produced prior to the 
beginning of the projecte 


What has not been so well publicized is the fact that 
the success was due to the remarkable teamwork that existed 
between Bell Laboratories and Ordnance personnele In the 
words of Mr. George D. Edwards, Project Engineer for Bell 
Laboratories, 


"During a considerable part of World War I 
and throughout practically the whole of World War 
II, I worked with various branches of the armed 
forces in a capacity somewhat similar to the one 
in which I now find myself. Never before have I 
experienced the sort of cooperation, and the genuine 
desire and ability to cut red tape, and to do every- 
thing possible to forward the job, that the Ordnance 
Ammunition Center has showne" 


This teamwork was the result of a new concept in organi- 
zatione The contract called for Bell Laboratories to provide 
a skeleton organization of quality control engineers and for 
Ordnance to parallel this with an organization of 'opposite 
numbers! in each casee There were two reasons put forward 
for this provision: first, to keep the cost of the contract 
as low as possible; and second, to train Ordnance personnel 
as rapidly as possible, so that they could take over full 
responsibility for the work at the earliest possible momente 
Actually, the ‘opposite number! concept evolved as an extreme- 
ly valuable organizational principle, and has been applied 
successfully to later Bell Laboratories-Army Ordnance projects 
and is being used successfully in industrye 


Throughout the 105 mm. project the team was favored with 
constant help and cooperation of the regular Ordnance super- 
visors and personnel as consultants, advisers, and as instruc- 
tors in ammunition to Bell Laboratories engineerse Also, 
Ordnance contractor personnel from American Safety Razor, 
Chevrolet Shell, General American Transportation, Goodyear 
Engineering, Kelsey-Hayes Wheel, Malleable Iron Range, and 
Thor Corporation, were most helpful at all timeso 


Quoting Mre George Edwards again, 
"Process quality control is frequently an 


elusive sort of thinge We (the Bell Laboratories 
members of the team) have certain standard tools, 





(e) Lot sizes were commonly much smaller than this during 
World War II, being then of the order of 3000 - 000 
roundse Ordinary quality control techniques had increas- 
the lot size to about 30,000 before Koreas 
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such as control charts, analysis of variance, 
etce, which we can applye But if none of them 
work, we still have to get the answer, and we 
are forced to fall back on ‘ingenious devices' 
for doing soe That is when Ordnance knowledge 
and experience are able to make a very special 
contribution to the jobe" 


Quality Assurance Program for the Nike Missile 





This use of opposite numbers worked out so very well 
that when, in 195, Bell Laboratories undertook the ass ign- 
ment of developing quality assurance procedures for the Nike 
I guided missile, it was again included as a contractual re- 
quiremente () Although the far-flung organization required 
to cope with a production effort of the size of this one 
made difficult the keeping of an effective team in the field, 
a major effort was made throughout the contract to maintain 
the balance of topposite numbers! on the team. This effort 
was fully vindicatede 


Another excellent example of the use of the team ap- 
proach, although not new, (f) was the practice of using the 
committee technique in making quality surveys of various 
components and sub=-assemblies of the missilee The Survey 
Committee usually consisted of three members, authorized to 
represent respectively the quality assurance agency, the 
inspection agency, and the suppliere For example the first 
quality survey on the Nike Project involved the ballistic 
test of the boostere The committee consisted of a Bell Labar- 
atories quality control engineer, and an Ordnance ‘opposite 
number' from the project office (for the Quality Assurance 
Agency), an engineer from the plant manufacturing the booster 
(for the supplier) and the Ordnance resident inspector from 
the plant (for the inspection agency). (g) 


The operation of a quality survey committee has been 
described by Mre EeGeDe Paterson, who supervised the Nike 
Quality Assurance projecte (5) 


Each member of a age | committee was responsible for 
those factors affecting quality which were within his purviewe 
For convenience, the subject areas were divided as follows: 


Ae Quality Assurance Agency 


le Contracts, specifications and drawings 
2e Examination of a sample of current product 
3 Inspection procedures 
e Inspection results and surveillance results 
e Service complaints 
6. Review of quality standards 





(f) A quality survey procedure employing a committee or team 
approach had been in successful operation in the Bell 
Telephone System for something over 25 yearse 

(g) This team consisted of Messrs. G.R. Gause, NeC. Gardner, 
AeFe Giacco, and M.C. Willard, respectively. 
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Be Inspection Agency 


le Inspection procedures 
2e Gage and test set calibration and records 
3e Service complaints 


Ce Supplier 


le Manufacturing drawings, handbooks, and layouts 
2e Manufacturing facilities, including gages and 
test sets 
e Manufacturing inspection procedures 
i: Manufacturing difficulties 
e Raw materials inspection 


The committee survey technique as used by the Bell Lab- 
oratories has an impressive record of successe 


Artful Use of the Team Approach 


In a recent paper, (6) General Leslie E. Simon suggested 
that, particularly if operations are large or complex, launch- 
ing of a statistical quality control program "can be done 
most economically by assembling a crew of experts to design, 
install and initially operate the S.Q.C. systeme" He suggest- 
ed, also, that “concurrently, ‘opposite numbers! drawn from 
existing personnel or obtained by recruitment, must be assign- 
ed to training so that they can take over the operation from 
tre experts." 


Continuing to quote General Simon, 


"The installers of a quality control system 
must secure teamwork between themselves and operat= 
ing personnel to devise alterations in process and 
in process inspection for the purpose of bringing 
each stage of the process to a state where it will 
respond to statistical control. It is very import- 
ant that the installers of SeQeCe and the permanent 
personnel be friends. 


"The exercise of ingenuity both in statistics 
and in engineering is necessary to bring a process 
under statistical controle Changes must be made in 
the flow of product so that each increment arising 
from a different source can be checked for quality 
before it is allowed to mix and lose its identity. 
New inspection points must be set up for each check 
pointe The most knowledgeable people associated 
with the process must be a ge together to seek 
out causes for lack of control and devise ways and 
means for their eliminations" 


This is the general concept of staff quality control 
organization now being carried out at The Carborundum Companye 
In the early stages, the size of the team has been variable 
both because new members of the quality control group have 
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been in training and because some missionary work has to be 
done before operating divisions see the problem clearly 
enough to make permanent assignments to the team. Eventually, 
it is expected that each study involving a major process will 
call for a team of perhaps three members of the quality con- 
trol staff; a senior quality control engineer plus two junior 
engineers or quality control technicianse It is expected 
that operations will appoint two or three engineers or tech- 
nicians to each teame 


The senior engineer is captain of the team and is re- 
sponsible for all phases of planning and execution of the 
program for the assigned processe Assisted by members of 
his team he makes a verbal report of progress at a weekly 
staff meetinge He organizes a brief, factual progress report 
at the end of each monthe This is combined with other team 
reports in a report by the Quality Control Manager to the 
Vice President in charge of Research and Developmente The 
team captain, or the responsible members of his team, write 
technical reports including conclusions and recommendation 
at the completion of each major phase of the programe These 
reports are checked with the operating division members of 
the team and with operating supervision and are issued jointe 
lye Appropriate actions are assigned either to the Quality 
Control Branch or to the Operating Departmente At the com- 
pletion of the study of a process, a final report or reports 
are written and the process control system established is 
turned over to the cooperating division for routine operatione 
The concept calls for routine surveillance of each completed 
program to assure its continued effectiveness. 


Conclusion 


Several types of team approach to a statistical quality 
control program have been mentioned. First, there is the 
frequently found approach which relies upon individual initi- 
ativee A one-man quality control department must use this 
approach or vegetate in an ivory towere Secondly, there is 
the use of ‘opposite numbers! in a team made up more or less 
equally from a consulting, or staff group, and an operating 
groupe This has been very useful in stepping up effort on 
particular programs and carrying them to most rapid conclus- 
ionse Finally, there is the conscious effort to exploit the 
team approach in the operation of a staff quality control 
function in a multi-division manufacturing organizatione 
This promises to maximize the impact of quality control in 
breadth and depthe 


There are some difficulties involved in the successful 
use of teams that are formally organized and strictly assigned 
to a project, particularly if the project is of limited dura- 
tione It is difficult to put together a team if the future 
of the assignment is not completely clear. Individuals may 
be doubtful about what happens upon completion of the projecte 
On the Bell Laboratories-Ordnance projects, difficulty was 
experienced in inducing people to move to a location geograph- 
ically distant from home base on a temporary and even uncertain 
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basise This was more difficult when Ordnance people moved 

to the Laboratories to take part inthe Nike project than 
when the Laboratories moved some of its staff to the Ordnance 
Ammunition Center for the 105 mm. projecte Both of these 
projects had the additional disadvantage that the production 
operations concerned were scattered throughout the country. 


There is the difficulty of finding suitable people in 
operating divisions which have never used SeQeCe to assign 
to the teamse Usually, available people also have routine 
duties which either must be neglected or at least temporarily 
reassignede 


There is the effort attendant to training someone from 
the operating group to take over the procedures when the team 
completes its work and pulls oute 


Finally, there is the increased problem of conmunications 
when larger numbers of people are directly involved in a pro- 
jecte 


These disadvantages are more than off-set by the many 
advantages of the team approache Once communication is estab- 
lished, results are achieved much faster than would be possi- 
ble otherwiseée 


Industrial relations are improved by the feeling of 
belonging to the teame The use of the term ‘opposite numbers! 
is perhaps unfortunate because exactly the reverse of opposi- 
tion is implied by teamworke Perhaps an improvement could be 
made by referring to the team as made up of "complementary 
members" from the quality control staff and the operating 
division. 


Another point in favor of the team is that experience 
has demonstrated that it is the most effective way of opera- 
ting quality control as a staff servicee 


Perhaps the greatest advantage of all lies in the fact 
that once a procedure has been agreed upon and put in opera- 
tion it has a greater likelihood of sticking since those most 
closely concerned, the operating people themselves, have had 
a part in the whole endeavore 
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‘STATISTICAL APPLICATION IN THE CONTROL 
OF HIGH SPEED FILLING MACHINES 


Francis X. Donohue 
The Nestlé Company, Inc. 


The control of weights in the modern, high-speed filling line is 
tremendously important, particularly in consideration of (a) economic 
factors, (b) sound commercial and consumer relationships, and (c) con- 
tinuous conformance to legislative requirements pertaining to package 
weights, 


I do not believe that there is any need to discuss these factors in 
great detail as they have been thoroughly and adequately covered else- 
where. It is sufficient to say that economic factors are usually the 
most compelling motives for close control of filling operations simply 
because the annual losses due to excessive overfill or "give away" can 
easily represent many thousands of dollars. Filling losses are an easy 
target for modern cost analysis techniques which seem to elevate such 
excesses to bold relief, The compelling need for weight control of 
package filling lines presents a real challenge to the quality control 
engineer, 


In filling control, the basic goal might be defined as that of 
establishing the average filled weight at the lowest level consistent 
with the declared label weight and good commercial practice. In our ex- 
perience, package weights usually conform to normal distributions, Con- 
sider the very simple sketch shown in figure 1 in which the distribution 
of package weights is grephically shown in relationship to the declared 
label weights. 


Federal regulations covering package weights require that the 
average weight of a lot be at least equal to label weight and that there 
be no unreasonable shortage in any one package, They do not require 
that each individual package be of label weight. The principal excep- 
tion to the above is found in those instances where the label declara- 
tion specifies a minimum weight in which case all packages must contain 
the declared weight. This latter situation occurs relatively infrequent- 
ly, however. 


It is apparent that one way of establishing a target average for a 
given filling operation would be in terms of (a) a tolerance specifica- 
tion for the percentage of underfilled individuels issuing fran the 
line that are acceptable; and/or (b) the maximum shortage in any one 
individual that is acceptable. Either or both of these requirements may 
be zero. Having established these tolerances, one end of the distribu- 
tion becomes fixed by the limiting factor, The average overfill then 
will be determined principally by the filling variability. Having es- 
tablished one end of the distribution, the only practical measure for 
decreasing the average overfill, without changing the specification, is 
the reduction of filling variability. It is for this reason that a 
thorough investigation and evaluation of filling line variability is 
recommended as the first step in approaching a control problem of this 
Sorte 


Digressing for a moment, I wish to make it perfectly clear that the 
definition of acceptable weight tolerances for a particular package 
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FIG. 1 





is a subject for management decision, The variability of the package 
weights depends entirely upon the capabilities of the filling equipment 
used and the characteristics of the material being filled, Therefore, 
specific definitions of acceptable net weight variability must be re- 
solved in the light of the circumstances which comprise a particular 
situation. 


The control problem naturallyresolves itself into two parts. First, 
one must estimate the process variability and, secondly, a technique must 
be devised for the control of the line that is sufficiently rapid and 
sensitive to match the capacity of the filling machine under considera- 
tion. 


Very often, variability patterns for filling operations are complex 
and confusing. This is particularly true of multi-head machines where 
overall estimates of a filling variability are in reality a canbination 
of variances that include the following factors, 

(1) Product variability 

(2) Variance due to a difference in the average weights filled by 

individual heads 

(3) Lack of homogeneity of variability in distribution of individ- 

uals from the several heads 

(4) Sampling error 
One of the most useful techniques in the evaluation of filling line 
variability is the replicated factorial analysis of variance, In this 
connection, 100% sampling for very short periods of time has been most 
useful, To illustrate, a typical data analysis is shown in figures 2,5 
3, 4 and 5 attached, All of these figures refer to large scale filling 
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operations and you will note that the data is coded and therefore has 

no absolute significance. I should also mention that figures 2 and 
represent typical production from a high-speed filling line which 
operates at speeds in excess of 200 units per minute (Unit A). Figures 3 
and 5 describe the performance of a similar machine (Unit 5) that 
operates at speeds of approximately 150 units per minute. 


The data used in the construction of these figures are the net 
weights of three series of samples drawn from each machine. Each series 
consists of two consecutively filled samples drawn from each filling 
head. The samples were drawn at randomly selected times over 2 three=- 
hour period. During the test periods, the machines were controlled by 
an operator who drew frequent individual random samples and made such 
adjustments as he felt were necessary. No control charts were used by 
the operator and his sole criteria of control was the requirement that 
the average weight should be maintained at the lowest level consistent 
with producing all units of label weight. 


Referring first to the frequency distributions shown in figures 3 
and h, it is apparent that the variability in production from Unit A is 
substantially larger than is found in the production fran Unit B, The 
calculated standard deviations are, in fact, 2.C and 1.3 respectively. 
These estimates of filling variability could be used as a basis for con- 
struction of control chart operating limits. However, as previously 
noted, overall estimates like these are actually a combination of sever- 
al variances, some of which may be controllable. To illustrate, the data 
from which figures 2 and 3 were constructed are also shown in the well 
known factoriel varience analysis format. Figures ) and 5 are actually 
two-way tables of the data and reflect in themselves something of the 
true nature of the overall variability. The detailed calculations re- 
quired for the variance analysis are not shown. However, they are rela- 
tively simple and can be found in most texts on the subject. A com- 
parative summary of the mean squares is shown in figure 6, 


SUMMARY OF VARIANCE 











Unit A Unit B 
Mean Square Dif, Mean Square Dif. 
Between Heads 18.83 23 Selk ly 
Between Tests 5025 2 2.10 2 
HxC 1.88 6 1.67 28 
Residual 079 72 o77 45 
Total 143 89 
FIG. 6 
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Perhaps the most interesting result of this test is found in the 
residuals which are substantially the same. In the case of Unit A, 
there is a relatively large interaction, which subsequent tests revealed 
to be somewhat abnormal. This was probably due to the fact that several 
of the filling heads became partially plugged during the test. With 
regard to the between test main effect, Unit A evidenced significance at 
the 5% confidence level. This is simply interpreted to mean that as a 
result of variations in the physical characteristics of the powder 
during the fill period, the overall machine average varied significantly 
with respect to the inherent variability of the machine to produce uni- 
form weights. It is also an indication of the inadequacy of the control 
systems employed at the time of the test. The between head main effect 
in both units was highly significant. It is quite obvious that the 
principal problem in controlling these units is the reduction and vari- 
ability of the average weights issuing from the individual filling 
headse Motivated by the results of tests such es these, corrective 
measures were undertaken which have substantially reduced this varia- 
bility, particularly on Unit A. 


Having established a reasonably clear picture of filling variabil- 
ity, two conclusions can be drawn. It is apparent that the two machines 
are characterized by approximately the same inherent capacity to fill 
uniform weights assuming, of course, that the fill from the individual 
heads can be uniformly mainteined at essentially the same level, 
Secondly, the residuals in themselves provide a preliminary estimate of 
the theoretical capacity of the machines to fill uniform weights, These 
estimates could be used as a basis for calculating operating control 
limits, 


In developing the specific control technique, consideration must 
be given to other factors, The product is packed in glass which makes 
gross weighing procedures cumbersome and difficult but not impossible, 
This means then that net weighing has to be resorted to. The control 
of machine average can be accomplished in several ways. A-control 
based on individual samples is rather impractical because the time re= 
quired for evaluating enough samples to get a reasonable estimate of 
machine average is excessive when the machine average is shifting. The 
target average fill can be set very close to the label weight without 
undue risk of producing underweight units providing the control technique 
is sufficiently sensitive to detect incipient shifts in average fill 
which are occasionally encountered. 


Another factor that has an important effect on the control of fill- 
ing is concerned with the accuracy, sensitivity and speed of the balances 
used. Actually, this is a subject in itself which cannot be adequately 
covered here. For our purposes, it is sufficient to note that in some 
cases it is impossible to obtain a scale that will, for production con- 
trol purposes, weigh with sufficient accuracy and speed to detect 
gradual shifts in average within normal control limits. For instance, 
if the best scale for a given situation can weigh accurately to the 
nearest hundredth of an ounce, it will be difficult to use this balance 
to control an operation whose normal total variability is +.02 hundredths 
of an ounce, Under such circumstances, a control technique that will 
magnify the amplitude of the control limits is required. To this end, 
the expedient of using the total weight of three samples as the control 
variable was employed. 
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The control limit calculations were based on the estimates of 
standard deviations for individuals, The total weight of N individuals 
is equal to N multiplied by the average weight of the individuals. The 
standard deviation of the total weights will be N times the standard 
deviation of the averages. The standard deviations of averages of N 
sammles is equal to the standard deviations of individuals divided by 
the square root of N. It follows then that the standard deviation of 
the totals of N samples is equal to the product of the standard devia- 
tion of individuals and the square root of N. 


In establishine an estimate of the standard deviations of individu- 
als, one is confronted with the problem of obtaining a proper estimate. 
Actually, there are two valid sources of such an estimate available, 

The standard deviations can be computed directly from frequency distri- 
butions such as shown above. Such an estimate may include elements of 
variability which are controllable if identified as such. 


Another legitimate and very useful source of an estimate of sigma 
is the residual of the analysis of variance. The residual variance is, 
in a sense, a measure of the inherent variability of the machine to 
produce uniform packages making the assumption, of course, that all 
heads are adjusted to fill essentially the same average weight. In some 
cases, this statement would have to be modified to include sources of 
variability which may be inherent to the operation of the machine only 
because they are uncontrolled. For instance, we occasionally encounter 
a situation where there will be a significant variability introduced 
and reflected in the 'between sample’ effect which actually reflects the 
variability due to differences in the product packed at different times. 
Very often, such variances are uncontrollable or controllable only at 
great expense, In any case, it should be recognized that the use of 
control limits, based on estimates of a filling machine's inherent 
variability, may result in a situation where the control limits appear 
to be extraordinarily tight. This would, of course, depend on how much 
of the controllable variability had been eliminated. 


In our example, the average residual variance is .78. The corre=- 
sponding standard deviation is .37 which can be rounded off to 0.9 units. 
Control limits for individuals will be 2.7. If one arbitrarily estab- 
lishes, as a criteria of acceptable filling, the requirement that not 
more than 2.5% of the individual package may be underweight, the target 
average for individuals would be two standard deviations over label 
weight. The control limits for the total weights of three random 
samples will be +3[3 (0.9) =*he3. The process average must be set at 
the total weight equivalent to two standard deviations of individuals 
over label weight if the specified requirements are to be met, 

(i o@e) 3e2 units. 


It must be remembered that such a system will permit the control of 
machine average only and is unable to detect or control variation in 
individual weights which may develop as a result of slight shifts in 
averages on two or more heads which are compensating. This is to say 
that one head may be drifting toward the light weights and another head 
may be drifting toward the heavy side simultaneously, with the net 
effect that such variance may not be reflected in the control of machine 
averages. It is therefore necessary that the average weights issuing 
from the individual heads be regularly checked. This is done by period- 
ically sampling units filled in each head, The total weights of three 
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consecutive samples is then determined. It is quite obvious that there 
will always be some variation in the average weights of the individual 
heads. However, the only problem that has to be resolved is defining 
the limits at which individual head adjustments must be made, For this 
purpose, we have canputed warning limits employing two standard devia- 
tions of the totals employed for machine average control. These warn- 
ing limits are useful to the machine operator since two successive 
weights between the warning and the absolute tolerance limits are con- 
sidered as sufficient justification for a head adjustment, 


The overall control of the line then is accomplished by frequent 
random sampling of packages filled by the machine. Three of these sam- 
ples are simply emptied into a suitable container and weighed on an 
appropriate balance; the weights are recorded automatically and adjust- 
ments are made when necessary. Supplementing this basic control, and 
as a part of regular procedure, three consecutive samples are period- 
icelly drawn from each head and the total weights of the three samples 
are determined to ascertain that all of the heads are filling to sub- 
stantially the same average weights as defined by the established 
limits. The frequency of sampling varies from process to process and 
depends entirely upon the time rate change that the filling machine is 
capable of exhibiting. Sampling should be frequent to preclude the 
possibility of sudden shifts in average or variability going undetected 
by the machine operetor. 


By way of recapitulation, filling line weight control is often 
complicated by unknown or unevaluated sources of variability. Simple 
variance analysis techniques are extremely useful in eliminating 
obscure sources of variability which would otherwise go undetected or 
unappreciated. A few such sources, not specifically considered in this 
report, are temperature, relative humidity, and product density which 
have a decided influence on the uniformity of filling line performance, 
Variance analysis techniques readily lend themselves to the investiga= 
tion and evaluation of such factors. 


Specific control techniques have to be tailored to satisfy the 
particular requirements of each problem. In some cases, like the one 
discussed, it is necessary to make provisions for limitations of weigh- 
ing equipment particularly with regard to speed. The proposed technique 
of employing the total weight of several samples as the controlled 
variable is useful and has many possibilities, It can, for instance, be 
used in developing a program of control by gross case weights, This is 
a subject in itself and involves consideration of package material vari- 
ances, However, under proper conditions, it can be extremely effective 
from a control standpoint and very attractive because of reduced sample 
ing and inspection costs, It also has the distinct advantage of adjuste 
ing case weights to any prescribed level thereby affording any desired 
degree of assurance that all cases will be equivalent to the declared 
label weight. 


One fina] consideration has to do with the costs of installing and 
maintaining control procedures. Quite obviously, it is possible to de- 
velop highly refined control programs, which can be extremely expensive. 
There is a break-even point in weight control where the cost of improved 
control is equal to the savines due to decreased over-fill. There is 
little point in pursuing weight control beyond the break-even point, all 
other factors being equal. In short, common sense is essential in all 
aspects of the development of a control program. 
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"SEMANTICS, SCALES, AND SAYINGS THROUGH S.Q.C." 


Lindson P. Anderson and Richard D. Kornblum 
Armour and Company 


The three factors involved in our title: "Semantics, Scales, and 
Savings" are all involved and inter-related in this discussion of our 
experiences with Quality Control and statistical techniques at 
Armour and Company. 


Specific instances dealing with each of the above factors are the 
most illustrative means of beginning our discussion. 


Webster tells us that "Semantics" is the study of the meaning of 
words. The relationship with S.Q.C. has been well expressed by 
Lord Kelvin when he said, “that when you can measure what you are speak- 
ing about, and express it in mmbers, you know something about it. But 
when you cannot measure it, when you cannot express it in numbers, your 
knowledge is of a meager and unsatisfactory kind." 


Some of the case histories relating to our semantics problem 
involve the application of “pure" statistics while others involve more 
prosaic techniques. We shall start with a statistical problem approach, 


Several years azo, we experienced an undue amount of labeling line 
stoppage due to jamming of the equipment when labeling one specific 
canned product. Visual inspection showed the labels to be "ridins"™ 
over the can. The semantic problem then arose - we said the labels 
were too wide; the label supplier said our cans varied excessively in 
- To resolve this semantics hassle, we conducted a statistical 
analysis of one week's labeling operation for the product involved. 

We found the following situation existed. 


heicht 


FIG, TI 
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We readily could see that a goodly % of the labels were too large 
for the can outside width and thus jamming ensued. The label supplier 
was given these findings through the medium of figures rather than 
words with genuine cooperation following as to quick improvement in 
label width variations. 


A more routine, but nevertheless very educational problem in 
semantics began at 8:00 A.M. one Monday when we wheeled a portable 
electronics "accept or reject" scale into a packaging department that 
had been producing package weichts in considerable assortments, but 
renerally on the high side. ‘We proceeded to route the entire depart- 
mental output through the electronic scale, setting the scale so as 
to reject any packages 1/) ounce or more over the declared net weight, 
as well as to reject any light weicht packares. Ry 10:00 A.M. we had 
accumlated very few underweights but had 50% of the department's 
production in the overweight reject bins. The outraged foreman erected 
a semantic barrier by announcing that our electronic scale was "crummy", 
and we should get a cood scale that did not hold up his production. 
Fortunately, the division superintendent understood the meaning of 
exploratory test and, after a short conference with the "cooled off" 
foreman, initiated scaling reforms among the packaging operators. 
Later checks have shown a great improverent in scaling excess over- 
weights without creating additional underweirhts. 


our 


Other examples of the use of "clean" statistics to cut through 
the semantics problem are: 


1. Design of, and analysis of results from consumer taste 
panels. Here we determine whether so-called differences 
in product could be due to inherently normal variations 
in taste, smell, and sight, or are the result of control- 
label factors. 

2. Design and analysis of plant experiments so as to mean- 
ingfully and economically evaluate new equipment and 
processes so as to detect true process improvements 
distinct from normal random fluctuations. 

That “economical” reference is an additional asset accruing from 
an experiment tatistical techniques, since these methods 
of experimental tinate excessive testing for unwanted 
spurious factors, and yet allow for measuring the extent of testing 

n factors under test. Additional benefits 
realized from statistical exnerimental design include the randomization 
factors that eliminate unconscious (or otherwise) biases in judging or 
evaluating the process or product being tested. 





These examples vividly illustrated to us how statistical studies 
can be of real help in breakine the "semantics barrier" - how they act 
to stop the confusing and non-productive arguments resulting from lack 
of reliable data. Statistical techniques are tools in the semantics 
area - searchlights in any problem that requires measuring and defining. 





+ 


Iet us now turn our attention to the "scaling" part of our expe- 
riences. 
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lustry.e However, the phi- 
cts un f example are fundamental to the 

ation regardless of the specific industry or operation. For 
scaline" or “weichine"™ you can easily substitute the term appropriate 
to your operation, such as "metering", "measuring", determining chem- 
ical concentration, etc. 


In the followine examo we will refer to the operations 
2 nd 











ally every one of our product ‘Ss and most likely yours, 
weighing (metering or measuring) at some stares of its proc- 
izing. The necessity of accurate scales, well main- 
ent mechanics and accurate scaling techniques is vital 
It is ae obvious that all these factors mst be 
adhered to in order to create a profitable operation and yet deliver 
full measures of quality am qi consumer. It is further 
obvious that from the accountinr, producin shipping, selling, and 


2s and scalers. 








howine + oumoi nt tr, miet hav 
yin Viewpoints we ms nave 





ious is the extent of the confusion that 
scale operators who 


of product processing within a plant. 


weirhing errors by 





ical example, but one which is familiar 
‘erent garb for eéch plant or industry. 


For purposes of illustration we shall be cor 

tx" (coming from Department "A") and its "shrink". Thi 
in weight inherent in normal evaporation of surface moi 
product loss while "x" is being processed for 2 hours 
let us further assume that the standard ssocttiouthen for this 
shrink, agreed upon after much operating experience, is 1.0% 
Upon this standard shrink is based, among other things, normal oper- 
ating costs, inventories, and profit 





We then say that product "x" originates in Devartment "A" and is 
weighed as it leaves "A" for Department "B", where it is processed for 
24 hours and finally weighed, as it leaves Department "BY". Thus, 
shrink % figures for product "x" (which has standard specified shrink 
of 1.0%) is the ratio: 


~ 


WT GURE TT 
weicht at "A® - weicht at "B" 


weicht at 





On the day we are studying the process, let us 
have a mysterious insight into the true facts and th f 
that a 600% batch of product "x"* leaves Department "A" and after proc- 
essing in Department "B" weighs 594#. Thus a loss of 6* in processing 


} 


vives us the standard specification of 1.0% shrink. 





URE III 








+f (100) = — (100) = 1.0% 
IU 
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Now that we know the true facts, let us go back and see what 
problems can arise under certain operating conditions. 


Our scaling operator at the outgoing scale of Department "A" 
reads his batch scale slightly to the top of the hairline due to some 
inherent, but incorrect, bias and reads the original batch weight as 
601# (only 1# over the weight we know to be a true 600#). Now the 
product with its 601# batch weight tag goes to Department “BY and after 
2 hours processing is weighed by the scaling operator in "B", This 
latter scaler reads the after-processing weight as 593#, for he prides 
himself on reading a little low just to be on the safe side. (This is, 
after all, but 1# below the 59l# true weight that only we know of.) 


Now these figures are rushed to our plant accounting department 
and a shrink figure is calculated. 


FIGURE IV 
601# = 593# = @ *s 
~~ (100) 9 (100) 1.33% 


A shrink figure now has been arrived at that is 33% over our 
standard specification shrink of 1.0%, which is what we know to be the 
true correct figure for the day's run, If this situation occurs daily, 
which it well might, a long chain of events will be set in motion, all 
based on a shrink figure which is not the true, and correct, shrink 
value. Some of the immediate consequences of this situation can be: 


1. The accounting department mst take this 1.33% figure 
as actual repeated performance, leading to: 


2. An expensive time consuming investigation of Depart- 
ment "B®" so as to check for defects in equipment, and: 


3. A stremous conference between the plant superintendent 
and "B" personnel. 


But the most serious of all these consequences is: 


4. Product éost is increased in paper, which in turn mst 
lead to loss figures for Department "B" and/or an in- 
crease in selling price of product "x" which may price 
it out of the competitive market. 


Now, remember that all of the four consequences listed above are 
based on a succession of two weighing errors - errors that are not 
dishonest on the part of the scaling operators involved and yet errors 
that can unleash a series of harmful, and needless, events. 

What can we do to assure ourselves a minimum of such scaling 
variations? We have found the following, rather prominent points, 
essential in eliminating such situations: 

1. Use of the most accurate and durable scales available. 


2. Regular preventative maintenance and frequent checks by 
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well-trained scale specialists available at all times. 
In our plants a specially trained scale mechanic is 
assigned to a specific set of plant scales. 


3. Adequate numbers of spare scales to act as substitutes 
while repairs are made on original equipment. 


kh. Traininz sessions for plant scalers so as to teach 
approved techniques, as well as to point out the causes 
of possible inherent bias. The chain of consequences 
resulting from inaccurate scale readings should be 
included in this training. 


S. Periodic and unannounced checks of scaling readings by 
test personnel with immediate correction of any devia- 
tions found. 


6. Careful attention given the semantics of each problem. 


Now why do we concern ourselves with a situation wherein we are 
so acutely conscious of how close an operator reads the scale to the 
nearest mark? Let's look at the economics a moment. For example, 
we'll say this product is selling at 50¢ per pound and we are handling 
1500 such lots daily. 


FIGURE V 
1500 x 50¢ x 601 = $450,000 paid for product 


at 1% loss 
1500 x 50 x 59h = 445,500 net worth 


at 1.33% loss 
1500 x 50 x 592 = _Ul,000 net worth 


Net $Y 1,500 loss in excess of standard 





When a figure such as this is involved, we can readily see the 
importance of the size of the initial discrepancy that will invariably 
initiate the chain of consequences touched on previously. 

Other specific apnlications of a quality control nature have 
involved the factors of semantics and scaling as well as the allied 
element of savings. In all instances, we have regarded our respon- 
sibility as vrimarily educational, in that the programs after survey 
and training stages have been turned over to the operating departments 
concerned. The technical personnel res»vonsible for surveys and plant 
training were sent by our Research Department to both elementary and 
advanced S.Q.C. courses at Iowa State and Purdue Universities. 


One product survey was primarily a single-plant program aimed at 
(1) reducine excessive overweirhts in consumer-size packages while 
holding underweights to a minimm, and (2) controlling products and 
package appearance to a desirable standard. To these ends, after 
trainine courses were given to plant scalers and inspectors, individual 
operator control charts were used as a basis for summary sheets to 
manarement which pin-pointed operators and/or scale defects, as well 
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as improvements in scaling and packing. 


As a "second-check", a weekly shipping room audit was made by 
supervisorse Money saved by controlling overweights paid for the 
inspectors salaries, and we accrued the additional benefits of vir- 
tually eliminating underweight complaints as well as acquiring in- 
creased sales due to improved and consistent package and product appear- 
ance. 


FIG. WZ 


Before weight After 
control program 
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Of a similar nature as to points covered was a program begun on 
a line of products produced in six major plants that included consumer- 
sized packages as well as institutional bulk items. 


As an example of incoming inspection, we have a sequential sam- 
pling plan in regular use on a product container that insures minimm 
production line stoppages due to faulty “empties”, as well 2s assurance 
against consumer complaint due to container imperfections, 


We have only touched on the far-reaching impact of semantics, 
“scales", and "savings", in our business as well as yours. Perhaps 
your industry measures where we scale; but be it calipers, micrometers, 
metering, or electronic analyzers, the same principles apply in the 
gauging of process accuracy. Perhaps you refer to an outside diameter 
tolerance or an upper chemical limit where we discuss length of slice, - 
you may speak in ten thousands of an inch, we in 1,000# batches, but 
regardless of the industry, the same immtable principles apply and the 
consequences, and benefits, extend to dollar savines, consumer satis- 
faction, repeated and new sales - up to the very continued existence 
of the concern in todays competitive market. 
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’ QUALITY CONTROL FROM BENCH TO BUDGET 


Frank H. Squires 
Topp Industries, Inc. 


Statistical quality control, or more commonly, quality control, is 
an ascetic among industrial techniques. Calm, aloof, detached, faintly 
academic, it appears to move through the clatter of the machine shop and 
the organized confusion of the assembly lines like ea visiting professor. 
Concerned only to bring light into the unanalyzed darkness, it appears 
incapable of arousing emotion. 


And yet it has aroused violent emotions in the shop and in the car- 
peted offices on mahogany row. It has had the effect of a bull ina 
china shop without ever feeling like one. It has gone into the big in- 
dustrial shops like a good samaritan, mounted on an abacus instead of a 
horse and it has been received with suspicion and occasional resistance. 


Why can something so innocent cause so much excitement? Because it 
isn't as innocent as it appears: it is more than a set of statistical 
techniques....it is a challenge to the emotions, to the intellect, and 
to tradition. 


It is this challenge on all fronts which makes quality control the 
tremendously interesting profession it is and which creates the diffi- 
culties I want to describe. 


On the bench, in the machine shop, quality control engineers seek 
to install those excellent techniques which appear to be self-evidently 
good and desirable. But they are resisted and sometimes rejected. 


What goes wrong? There has been insufficient preparation, and the 
failure to prepare is caused by a lack of understanding for the parti- 
cular problems of the shop and the relationships which exist between 
inspectors and production operators. 


Consider an inspector in the machine shop, a skilled machinist and 
set-up man promoted to inspection. A quality control engineer is sent 
down to the shop to install Shewhart control charts. Engineer and in- 
spector meet to discuss the same problem, but they don't speak the same 
language--they approach the problem from different angles, and in next 
to no time there is mutual exasperation! 


The inspector's entire experience has taught him to see the parts 
piece by piece, each a distinct and separate identity. As a machinist 
he once labored over each piece with equal care. He was occasionally 
distressed by unaccountable variations but he did not doubt that an extra 
effort on his part would produce identical parts. 


The first clash occurs when the quality control engineer turns in- 
patiently from the inspector's careful demonstration of a defect and 
asks, "how frequently does it occur?" The very phrase has an alien 
sound amidst the oil and noise of the machine shop. It is the first in- 
dication that the engineer does not "see" the individual piece, except 
@as a small and insignificant sample of the group. This becomes more evi- 
dent as the conversation continues and the engineer presses for the pro- 


cess average quality level in recent lots, or for information from 
which it might be computed. 
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The engineer shortly reveals that his aim is to control the process 
so that the probability of making defectives will not run higher than 1% 
or 15% or whatever quality level is established. This may be a far high- 
er yield of good parts than the process has ever given but the quality 
control engineer's willingness to settle for anything less than perfec- 
tion shocks the inspector. The inspector and the machinists he works 
with have always had only one aim: perfection! Although it is never 
achieved there is great virtue in the effort and an equal virtue in the 
continued hope and expectation. By contrast it seems almost immoral to 
abandon the search for perfection and to become reconciled to "second 
class" goals like 99%, or even 99.9% good. The engineer is familiar with 
and accepts the concept of the imperfectability of human effort; the in- 
spector isn't, and doesn't, and neither does the vast majority of man- 
kind. 


There is the matter of "judgment" or "common sense." An inspector 
operates under the protection of those powerful and popular labels when 
he considers the possibility of accepting parts which do not quite meet 
the specification. He may do this because he believes, from his know- 
ledge of the end product, that the slight discrepancy will do no harm; 
or because he believes the tolerance on the mating part will compensate 
for it; or because he has seen similar discrepancies accepted in of- 
ficial engineering review in the past; or because he knows the part to 
be "the best" the man and the machine can produce. The tendency to 
award high marks for effort and to take the position that a man's best 
ought to be good enough is not confined to inspectors. It is another 
universal human trait and the individual who intends to challenge it 
must prepare a powerful case. The quaiity control engineer challenges 
it without being prepared and is surprised by the resentment that flares 
up. The engineer is unprepared for what he will find; the inspector is 
equally unprepared for what is expected of him. Furthermore, the change 
of procedure, almost 180° out of phase from what he has been doing, is 
proposed to him by a stranger on his own ground, which is adding insult 
to injury. 


The inspector will be required to comprehend a new procedure, the 
setting up and maintenance oi X and R charts. These require some know- 
ledge of mathematics, no matter how simple the working techniques are 
made. He is going to be required to let the job run when he knows 
there is a probability it is producing some small fraction of discrepant 
parts, which challenges his sense of propriety. Most unfortunately he 
is soing tc have to surrender the exercise of "judgment" and "common 
sense" as these are commonly understood in the shop and be guided by 
careful measurements objectively recorded on the control chart. From 
having been the all-powerful shop oracle he is to become an attendant 
for an inanimate control chart, or so it seems to him. 


The inspector is confronted with a direct intellectual and emotion- 
a@l challenge. He must learn something relatively complicated and he 
must surrender jealously guarded power. 


The intellectual challenge should not be presented on the floor at 
all. Inspectors should be thoroughly trained in their use before con- 
trol charts appear in the shop; it may thus develop that the inspector 
will become the explainer, the expositor of the new technique and will 
discover an emotional satisfaction akin to the exercise of power. 
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There are other solutions for these very serious difficulties but 
the battle is already half won when the quality control engineer is 
aware of them and approaches them with sympathy and understanding. 


BUDGET 

Tt would be expected that an austere objectivity and a frigid re- 
gard for the facts would dominate the negotiations for a quality control 
budget. Not at all! Here also there are emotional overtones and the 
occasional clash of conflict between current needs and traditional at- 
titudes. 


Every quality control administrator has learned that his most im- 
portant duty is the preparation of the budget, "selling" it to general 
management and keepingit sold. 


He must be prepared to explain convincingly why the allotment for 
quality control should be set at a certain figure He will have to meet 
frequent proposals to modify it, to rationalize it, to reconsider it, 
all of these being euphemisms for "reduce it." 


The limited enthusiasm for quality control budgets can be explained; 
there are two strikes against it before the budget conference opens. 


Strike one: Quality control is labeled indirect or non-productive 
in accounting terminology. 


Strike two: Quality control was largely identified with inspection 
and the identification has stuck. 


Accounting terminology has enshrined relationships which existed 
between the various departments of an organization at the beginning of 
the century 


In those by-gone days products were simpler and industrial organi- 
zations less complex. In the Victorian period one can imagine the dimly 
lighted factory, the rows of manual workers bending over benches and ma- 
chines; the owner in a stovepipe hat stands at the end of the shop, 
counting the finished products coming off the end of the line. The 
Wells Fargo Express is waiting, ready to rush them to all parts of the 
country at breakneck speed. 


There were no complications, the workers got their wages and the 
owner got the tax-free profits. 


When the business got bigger, the owner's daughter-in-law came in 
to keep the books. The manual workers' wages might then have been 
termed productive, and the daughter-in-law's non-productive. The ratio 
of non-productive to productive work was obviously a very small one. 
This tiny ratio became a precious legend. 


Times and products have changed Products of incredibly increased 
complexity and precision are being turned out in quantities beyond the 
wildest dreams of the stovepipe hat. These products require thousands 
of hours of preparatory engineering, production and inspection planning, 
the expenditure of great fortunes in machine tooling in order to reduce 
the actual manual labor to a minimum. Without these preparations and 
without their continuous support the raw material would rot and rust and 
machines and men would stand idle. 
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The manual labor content has diminished tremendously and the indi- 
rect increased accordingly, but the memory of those early days lives 
on. That almost prehistoric ratio is remembered with anguish when mo- 
dern “non-productive" departments present their budgets. 





We are heading into automation where the required amount of manual 
labor will shrink almost to zero and still the beautiful legend lives 
on. Hordes of engineers and programming attendantswill wait on the au- 
tomated machinery and the ratio of "non-producers" to "producers" will 
become astronomical. 


Since the real work will already have been done by the engineers 
and planners (as it is to a large extent even now), all that will re- 
main for “direct labor" will be to push the button. 


It would emphasize dramatically the profound change which is taking 
place to allow the owner's daughter-in-law to push the button. 


This charming person will then have moved from the numerator of the 
ratio to the denominator and will finally stand the beautiful legend 
completely on its head. 


The second strike against Quality Control is its early identifica- 
tion with inspection. 


In the late ‘20's and early '30's when Walter Shewhart's statisti- 
cal quality control procedures made their first appearance in industry 
they were put into the hands of inspectors. The intent of the quality 
control procedures was to prevent the manufacture of defective parts. 
Quality control was to be an integral part of the production plan, its 
particular aim being high productivity and a planned elimination of 
scrap. But inspection was popularly recognized as a sorting operation 
which went into effect only after the production job had been finished. 
In fact, it was said that inspectors neither designed the product, nor 
made it, nor sold it, but only rejected it. 


This was a most unfair appraisal of inspection but it had a popular 
vogue and, because of the close association, quality control was simil- 
arly stigmatised. 


Time has modified this attitude somewhat but not entirely. From 
the bench to the budget the Quality Control Administrator must be sensi- 
tive to the emotional climate; he must remember that the traditional 
view of "indirect" or "non-productive" labor and the effect of the early 
identification with inspection are inherited from the past and have 
therefore, in many eyes, a certain validity. They can only be dispelled 
by constant demonstrations of the productive character of quality con- 
trol. Sympathetic understanding is the watchword for the quality con- 
trol engineer whether he is making an installation in the shop or pre- 
senting a budget to general management. 


CON SOME OF THE NECESSARY INGREDIENTS OF 
STATISTICAL STANDARDS OF SAMPLING 


By 


W. Edwards Deming 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
New York University 


WHEN IS THE RESULT OF A SAMPLE ACCEPTABLE? The basis for a sta- 
tistical standard is statistical theory, good statistical practice, 
careful execution of the instructions for sampling and for the testing 
or for the interviewing, agreement on the meaning and limitations of 
statistical calculations, and usage. Statistical theory and practice 
have arrived at a stage where there is universal agreement on certain 
practices and interpretations. For example, any two competent statis- 
ticians will agree that certain sample designs, if carried out, will give 
results that possess valid standard errors. They will agree that other 
procedures will not do so. Moreover, they will agree on the calculations 
of the margin of sampling error for a stated probability, and on the 
amount and kind of knowledge contained in the standard error. 

The margin of sampling error of a prescribed sampling procedure 
refers to the margin of difference, for a stated probability, between 
the result of applying this sampling procedure and the result of an equal 
complete coverage of the same frame. An equal complete coverage is a 
coverage of all the sampling units in the same frame that the sample was 
drawn from, carried out with the same inspectors or interviewers, with 
the same instruments and definitions, same procedures, and with the same 
care as was exercised on the sample. 

A good sample picks up samples of good work and of careless work, 
of correct measurements and of incorrect measurements, of correct re- 


sponses, incorrect responses, nonresponse, mistakes, all in about the 
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the same proportions that would appear in an equal complete coverage. 

Actually, as is well known, the result of a sample, especially for 
a study that is difficult, is for many purposes demonstrably more reli- 
able than the result that an actual complete count would give. The 
reason for the difference, when it exists, lies in the superior worknan- 
ship that is possible in a small sample. However, superior workmanship 
in either a sample or a complete count does not just happen: it requires 
knowledge of the material, knowledge of how people perform their duties, 
knowledge of theory, skilful planning, and directed effort in the train- 
ing and in the supervision throughout the job. 

PRECISION DOES NOT GUARANTEE USEFUINESS. High precision (small 
standard error) in the result of a survey or experiment only means that 
an equal complete coverage of the same frame would give very nearly the 
same result as the sample gave. However, the usefulness of a result 
depends not only on its precision, but even more basically on whether 
it extracts information that leads to new knowledge, or is a real help 
in the solution of some problem. Highly precise information that we 
can not use is little comfort. 

High precision does not imply (a) that the frame was complete or 
relevant to the problem, nor (b) that the method of test, or the ques- 
tions or the method of interviewing were relevant, nor (c) that the 
performance on the job was good. 

In more detail, we note that the result of any survey or experiment, 
whether by a complete coverage or by a sample, can only refer to the 
frame, which is the material presented for study. The frame is not 
necessarily the universe, which is the material that one really wishes 
to know about. Unfortunately, in many problems, any frame within reason- 


able cost will fail to cover a portion of the universe. 
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It may be important to note that, in a state of statistical control, 
the frame (material manufactured) may be taken as a random sample of the 
universe, and that objective inductions may be made by the theory of 
probability from a sample of the frame to the production process that 
created the frame, and hence to causes of variation or to causes of the 
level of quality. 

The test of a frame is this: if an equal complete coverage of all 
the units in the frame would be acceptable scientific or legal evidence, 
and if it would furnish a useful result, then a sample from the same 
frame would also be acceptable evidence, and would be useful, provided 
the precision of the sample is sufficient for the purpose, 

This answer does not tell us what frame would furnish useful re- 
sults, nor what information about this frame would be useful, but it 
does answer a very important question about sampling. It throws the 
burden on to the equal complete coverage, and on to the experts in 
subject-matter, where it belongs. 

Confusion between (a) the universe and (b) the frame; and between 
(c) the precision of a result and (d) the relevance of the information 
derived from the prescribed method of test or of interview, have been 
responsible, I believe, for a great deal of misguided counsel in 
respect to the uses and misuses of data from both samples and complete 
coverages. This paper aims to clarify some of these points, and to put 
the responsibilities where they belong. 

WHAT ARE THE INGREDIENTS OF A GOOD SAMPLE? Strict adherence to the 
theory of probability in the sample-design, such as the use of random 
numbers in the selection, is a necessary ingredient, but this is not 
enough to ensure useful results. We must build into the survey or 


experiment, in addition, certain other ingredients, which must come 
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from (a) knowledge of the subject-matter (chemistry, physical science, 
production, law, accounting, sociology, marketing, etc.) or from just 
plain understanding of human nature and of the relationship between 
product-design and the consumer; (b) careful execution of the sampling 
plan; and (c) measures of the nonsampling errors, and an evaluation of 
their possible effects on the accuracy of the results derived from the 
sample, 

The statistician with his theory is helpless if the company that 
he works for prescribes tests or questions that will yield information 
of little use, or if the employees of the company are careless in carry- 
ing out the work that the sample-design calls for. If a company or a 
client depends on the statistician and on statistical theory to take 
over responsibilities that only the company or the client can discharge 
through knowledge of their own problems and through substantive knowledgs 
any survey or experiment may too easily turn out to be a disappointment. 
There are many ways to fail. One way is to fail to achieve as much good 
information as would have been possible with better planning. 

The statistician and the company or client that the statistician 
serves have well-defined responsibilities, and it is dangerous to ex- 
change them or to get out of bounds. The most important step in the near 
future toward better statistical work in industry will be better under- 
standing of these responsibilities. I have learned in my own practice 
that it is important to tell the client at the outset what are his 
responsibilities to the job, and what mine are. A code of professional 
statistical service may be based on what follows, 

The reason for stating these responsibilities explicitly here is 


(a) to enhance the usefulness of statistical theory and practice; (b) 


to forestall disappointment on the part of the client, who if he fails 
to exercise his responsibilities in the planning of the survey or ex- 
periment, may not realize in the end its fullest possibilities, or may 
discover too late that certain uses that he intended to make of the 
results are impossible, 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE STATISTICIAN. I shall in what follows use 
the word client for simplicity, but what I have to say applies equally 
well to the relationship between a statistician on a salary and the 
company that he works for. 

The statistician's responsibility in any survey or experiment is 
only for its statistical aspects; specifically: 

a. to design a sample of a specified material, covered 
by a specified frame, to reach a desired degree of precision; 
or to design an experiment, to reach significance in the tests 
of specified materials or methods or types; 

b. to explain to the supervisor in charge of the work 
the instructions for the selection of the sample and for the 
computations; to satisfy himself that the supervisor under- 
stands the instructions and the possible effects of departures 
therefrom. The statistician should make it clear to the client 
at the outset that he has the privilege of withdrawing from 
the engagement at any time if he feels not satisfied with the 
client's performance on the job. 

c. to design a plan for probes of the execution of the 
work, to detect and to measure the extent of the possible non- 
sampling errors of chief importance (listed in some detail 
later on under the heading "The statistician's report or 


testimony" ) ; 
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d. to construct upon request of the client statistical 

aids to supervision, to improve the uniformity of the tests 

or of the interviews; 

e. to explain to the client, when the tabulations are 
finished, the meaning of the results of the survey in terms 

of their statistical significance. However, the statistician 

will not recommend that the client adopt any specific adminis- 

trative action or policy. The uses of the data obtained by a 

survey or experiment are in the end entirely up to the client. 

The sample=-design will define the sampling units. It will explain 
how to classify and number them, and in some designs, how to thin one or 
more of the strata. It will contain instructions on the computation of 
the estimates desired, and of their standard errors. The selection of 
the sampling units for the sample will at every stage be made with 
random numbers. The statistician will furnish these numbers, or will 
prescribe definite rules for the use of a table of random numbers, only 
after the client certifies that the preparation of the frame, including 
the scheme for giving a serial number to every sampling unit, is complete, 

The design of a sample or of an experiment calls for skilled use of 
statistical theory, coupled with knowledge of men and of materials. 
Judgment and knowledge of the subject-matter, so vital in their place, 
can not design samples nor experiments, nor select the sampling units 
for test. The statistician must be firm on this point. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CLIENT. The client should state in advance 
how he expects to use the results of the survey or experiment. Other- 
wise, no proper statistical design of a survey or experiment is possible. 
It is the responsibility of the client to decide whether the information 
that he needs can be elicited at all from a sampling unit in the frame. 


If not, no survey, complete coverage or sample, will be satisfactory. 
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The Gente of the plans for a survey or experiment may require 
experimentation and trial, with successive revisions. The client will 
carry out the statistician's instructions for these explorations, and 
will make the calculations therefor, with no changes in procedure with- 
out authorization. 

The plans, when finally fixed, should be in writing, and the client 
will make no changes in procedure without authorization so long as the 
statistician's responsibility remains in force. This places a responsi- 
bility on the statistician: he is subject to call night or day, and he 
may, in his judgment, need to make frequent enquiries about the work. 

The client should arrange for the statistician to have direct 
access at any time to the people that carry out the preparation of the 
sample, the testing or the interviewing, the supervision, and the 
computations. 

It is essential that the client know in advance what portion or 
classes of the universe any proposed frame covers, and how thoroughly, 
and what it does not cover. The responsibility is the client's to de- 
cide whether a proposed frame and supplementation if any are sufficient- 
ly complete for his purpose. The test is whether a complete coverage of 
the frame would suffice. 

The client and not the statistician must assume the responsibility 
for those aspects of the problem that are substantive. Specifically, 
the client must: 

a. decide the type of information that the survey or 
the experiment is to elicit 
b. prescribe the methods of test, examination, question- 


naire, or interview by which to elicit the informatio 
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The client must assume responsibility for: 

c. the decision on whether the frame is sufficiently 
complete 

d. the statement of the classes and areas of tabulation 

e. the actual work of preparation, training, testing, 
interviewing 

f. the supervision of such work 

g- the completeness of coverage 

h. the coding 

i. the tabulations and the computations 

The statistician may of course work with the client in these 
matters, but the ultimate responsibility for settling them is the 
client's. 

THE STATISTICIAN'S REFORT OR TESTIMONY. The statistician's report 
or testimony concerning a survey or experiment will include the esti- 
mated standard errors of the results of chief importance, the calcula- 
tions of significance, and their statistical interpretation. It will 
include also information derived from any probe that he requested for 
measurement of the nonsampling errors, such as: 

a. failures to select the sampling units in the manner 
prescribed 

b. failures to reach and to cover sampling units that 
were selected or should have been selected 

c. the inclusion of sampling units not intended for 
the sample but covered or partly covered by mistake 

d. other slips and departures from the prescribed 
sampling procedure 

e. errors and difficulties in reporting 


f. nonresponse 


These errors are measurable by observations on a properly selected 
subsample of the main sample. The statistician's report or testimony 
should include an evaluation of the possible effects of any such 
blemishes on the conclusions drawn or to be drawn from the data. 

It is interesting to note that measurement of the nonsampling 
errors is as important in a complete test or census as it is in a 
sample. In a complete census, the nonsampling errors are measured by 
a sample of a few thousand small segments of area, re-covered by expert 
interviewers. Verification procedures by a sample often turn up amazing 
discrepancies and omissions in so-called 100 per cent tests and audits. 

The statistician's report will not urge any specific decision upon 
the management of the company on the basis of the results of the sta- 
tistical study. This responsibility belongs to management, which may 
be in the possession of information not provided by the survey. More- 
over, no decision can have the objectivity of a statistical result. To 
urge a certain decision on the basis of the results would be to cloud 
the results of the survey. 

The statistician's responsibility carries with it any writing that 
may appear in print with his name attached in any way as a participant, 
There should be an understanding that the client, if he prints or pub- 
lishes the statistician's report, will print it in full, and will not 
omit any part of it without the consent of the statistician. 

There should be no necessity, with the adoption of statistical 
standards, to present in legal evidence the theory of sampling, nor the 
details of the sample-design that was used, provided it was a probability 
design. The standard error, and the number of degrees of freedom in the 
estimate thereof, plus some relevant measure of any serious departure of 


the distribution of the estimate from normal convey all the information 
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that there is to convey in respect to the margin of difference, for a 
prescribed probability, between the sample and an equal complete cover- 
age. Knowledge about the details of the sampling plan adds no new in- 
formation about the sampling error in a result. 

Measures of the nonsampling errors add a great deal of information 
about the accuracy of a result. We may thus conclude that the only 
relevant evidence about the accuracy of a result is a statement by a 
competent statistician (a) that the sampling plan was in fact (or was 
not) a probability sample of a certain frame; (b) that the margin of 
error for a prescribed probability (e. g. 1% in the upper tail) has a 
certain magnitude; (c) that probes of the execution of the sampling 
plan revealed certain departures or no departures from the plan pre- 
scribed; (d) that in his opinion these departures if any will likely 
cause certain inaccuracies in the results, which he will evaluate and 
describe. 

A statistician's certificate could well be a paragraph that de- 
scribes the sampling plan simply as a probability sample drawn up accord 
ing to standard and accepted theory and procedures, followed by nota- 
tions of exceptions and their possible effects. The sampling plan and 
the frame or frames, and all pertinent details, should of course be 
available for probe if any question should arise about the execution of 


the plan, or about any part of the plan itself. 
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MANAGERIAL STATISTICS APPLIED TO THE BREWING INDUSTRY 


Alex G. Nagy 
Lone Star Brewing Company 


I. General 


The importance of the management function in business administration 
has grown tremendously during the twentieth century. This development, 
which has been particularly phenomenal during the past generation, has 
come about as the result of the gigantic growth of industry. The size 
and complexity of business organizations has necessitated an increasing 
amount of attention to formulation of plans, budgets, and administrative 
control operations. The owner-operator of a small business could possess 
firsthand knowledge of details of his entire operation. This is not so 
with businesses owned by numerous stockholders, guided by boards of direc- 
tors and managed by staff executives, none of whom can become intimately 
acquainted with the multiplicity of details concerning sales, production, 
inventories, finance, personnel, and administration. 


In discharging their managerial functions business executives in all 
departments have become increasingly dependent upon accounting and sta- 
tistics. 


Managerial statistics deals with data and methods which are useful 
to management in planning and controlling organizational activities. 


PLANNING is the first step in scientific management. All plans are 
based on forecasts. Formally or informally - knowingly or unknowingly - 
businessmen are making forecasts when they purchase raw materials, when 
they purchase plants and equipment, when they engage personnel, in fact, 
whenever they perform any act in anticipation of the future. Business- 
men cannot avoid making forecasts, they can only neglect to make as in- 
telligent a forecast as possible. True, the most certain thing about the 
future is its unpredictability. However, some aspects of the future can 
be predicted more reliably than others. The wise businessman reduces the 
likelihood of error in his forecasts by carefully estimating the future 
impact of those factors which can be forecast with the greatest degree of 
accuracy. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL. Well-formulated plans are of little value 
if they are not effectively carried out. It behooves the business execu- 
tive to exercise administrative control of his operations in an effort to 
correct controllable deviations from planned operations. For example, 
the trend of sales by products, territories, and salesmen is highly 
significant information. Executives must act rapidly to capitalize on 
favorable sales trends and also to adjust to unfavorable trends. Similar- 
ly, production costs should be subjected to critical analysis. Lack of 
control of production costs can easily result in a loss rather than a 
gain from business operations. Reduced costs increase unit profits just 
as surely as do increased selling prices. 


II. Use in the Brewing Industry 


Table 1 compiles some of the aspects where statistics have been used 
successfully. All these activities are part of or related to forecast 


and internal control, the two major fields of application of managerial 
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statistics. 
A. Forecasting 


To aid management in planning, data to be collected, to be tabulat- 
ed, to be analyzed and evaluated may be summarized briefly as follows: 


1. Factors affecting beer demand: 
A. Population 


-population trends 
-age group development 
-wet and dry issue 
-population by sales districts 
-characteristics of population 
-number of farm homes 
-number of people engaged in manufacturing 
-industrial development 
-Latin-American labor migration 
-race 
-geographical distribution of 
-White 
-latin 
-Colored population 


B. Disposable Income 


“average effective buying power 
-by sales districts 
-per capita 
-per family 
-cost of living index development 
-economic development 


C. Price of Beer 
-distributor prices to retailer 
-by packages 
“popular vs premiun priced beer 
-profit structure comparison 
-on distributor level 
-on retail level 
-effect of taxation on price, and related to per 
capita consumption 


2. Inter-industry Competition 
A. Economic Importance of the Brewing Industry 
B. Effect of Competitive Industries 
-liquor 
-wine 
-soft drink 
C. Prohibition Sentiment 


3. Intra-industry Competition 
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A. The Whole Brewing Industry 


-beer sales' trends 

-package movement 

-seasonal indices 

“number of breweries 

-methods of acquiring more brewing capacities 

-development in rank of sales 

-the place of a regional brewery in the industry 
-local advantages 
-purchasing disadvantages 


B. Local Beer Sales 


-factors affecting local beer demand 
-local beer sales' trend 
-out-of-state vs local brands 
-package movement 
-effect of dry territories on package movement 
-pricing effect on packages (popular vs premium) 
-brand comparison analysis 
-by brand, by package 
-by geographical distribution 
-effect of beer sales reporting regulations on 
the reliability of analysis 
-market evaluation 
-geographical distribution of market potential 
-buying motives 
-brand preference 
-package preference 


The above information, supplemented by the brewery's own operational 
data then becomes the basis for the sales forecast, regardless of whether 
management is using an intuitive or a mechanistic approach. There are 
many books published on forecasting, and they suggest a number of alter- 
native methods of procedure. The most widely used methods are: 


(1) correlation and regression analysis 
(2) curve fitting or time series analysis. 


Many companies place substantial reliance on sales forecasts by salesmen 
and by surveys; thus using 


(3) salesmen's opinion 
(4) consumer surveys 


The newest methods combine the wisdom of experienced businessmen with 
statistical analysis in the 


(5) filter technique 
(6) skeptic's technique 


Let me summarize the advantages of a sound forecast: 


a. Successful budgeting of expenses, costs and profits de- 
pends on good forecasting of sales income. 
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b. Successful forecasting reduces the area of avoidable risk. 
Forecasting will seldom, if ever, be without some error; 
but forecasting can limit the area in which guesswork is 
the only guide. 


c. Good forecasting can stabilize production and employment 
over the years by ironing out variations caused by seasonal 
fluctuations of sales. Steady employment can mean better 
labor and community relations, lower employee turnover and 
lower labor costs. 


dad. Better forecasting will be needed by management to deal 
successfully with the growing rigidities of labor costs and 
other problems brought about by the demand of organized 
labor and public opinion. 


e. Satisfactory control of inventory of all kinds -- brewing 
raw materials, packaging materials, beer in aging and 
finish tanks -- is dependent on satisfactory forecasts of 
future sales. Successful planning of long-term investment 
programs and of corresponding new capital requirements de- 
pends on reasonably accurate long-term forecasting of sales. 


f. The successful use of standard cost systems for cost and 
expense control, and for satisfactory pricing of products 
depends on good long-term forecasting of sales and pro- 
duction volume. 


B. Managerial Control 


The making of decisions is in a sense both the first and the last 
step in a continuing, never-ending, dynamic managerial control process. 
Ideas for the conduct of a business are originated, evaluated, decided 
upon, and put into effect. The resulting action is then appraised in 
terms of the objective to be attained, expressed as greater revenue, as 
lower cost, or otherwise. This appraisal gives rise to a new proposal, 
an adjusted program. Further plans and decisions are adapted to new 
needs and changed external circumstances. 


The need for control, in this sense, is of comparatively recent de- 
velopment. This need grows directly out of the delegation of authority 
and responsibility characteristic of modern, large-scale enterprise. In 
small businesses control is effected by direct observation and super- 
vision, and by the personal knowledge of the owner or manager and his 
contact with each individual transaction and aspect of operations. This 
knowledge and contact of top executives is not possible in a large organ- 
ization, although it is present, to a degree, in the lower ranks of man- 
agement. Top executives must nevertheless supervise the activities with- 
in their respective jurisdictions despite lack of personal and direct 
contact with events and personnel. This supervision is accomplished by 
the delegation of authority and responsibility to lesser executives and 
by the introduction of other means of managerial control in substitution 
for the direct knowledge, contact, and action that are no longer possible. 
The new agencies of control that are now necessarily introduced are the 
carefully formulated and predetermined objectives, policies, plans, pro- 
grams, standards, and cost system. These instruments are not mutually 
exclusive and independent; rather, they are interrelated phases of mana- 
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gerial effort to secure and maintain control under conditions of dele- 
gated authority. 


Control, as the word is used above, may be applied at all levels of 
the organizational structure and to all phases of operations. 


All too often accounting records are maintained solely to provide 
data required for payrolls, customers’ accounts, and for reports to stock- 
holders, creditors, various regulatory bodies, and the Internal Revenue 
Service. 


A brewery's accounting records should be geared to its organization- 
al structure in order that data drawn from the accounts may readily re- 
flect the degree to which executives and supervisors have discharged 
their responsibilities. Accounting systems designed on a responsibility 
basis yield data required by nonmanagerial groups, and in addition, 
facilitate preparation of reports required for internal administrative 
control. 


Accounting and statistics have been long recognized as primary tools 
of the business administrator. To be sure, accounting is much more firn- 
ly established than is business statistics. Nevertheless, increasing 
recognition has been given to the importance of statistics, and the re- 
lationship between accounting and statistics has become more evident. 
This was noticeable first in the development of cost accounting and more 
recently in the shift toward responsibility or managerial accounting, in 
which accounts are used to provide data to measure executive or depart- 
mental accomplishments in relation to some desired standard or level. 


Business administrators require a variety of reports which often can 
be obtained only from several classifications of the same data. For ex- 
ample, management often desires reports on sales classified by package, 
territories, salesmen, and distributors. The cost of maintaining a set 
of accounts which would provide directly all such classifications would 
be prohibitive. Rather, primary classification of accounts should be on 
the basis of responsibility; required secondary classifications may be 
obtained easily by the use of electric or manual sorting device. 








Analysis of trends of profits, sales, and expenses by various perti- 
nent classifications may be described as a function of either the ac- 
countant or the statistician. The important point is that whoever makes 
such an analysis should be well grounded in both accounting and mana- 
gerial statistics. The area where statistical analysis can substantially 
extend the scope and penetration of accountants’ services is in the field 
of aid to management. 


C. Application of Statistical Control Techniques 


BUDGETARY CONTROL: Forecasts of sales - formal or informal - 
serve as the foundation for plans of future business operations. Inte- 
gration of all phases of a brewery's operations to the sales forecast 
may be accomplished by budgeting. A budget may be thought of as a plan 
for future operations expressed in financial terms; actually, this re- 
quires that plans first be expressed in physical terms, such as units of 
sales, production, and number of personnel. A complete and integrated 
budget plan would probably include the following budgets: 


Sales budget 
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Inventory budget 
Production budget 
Purchasing budget 

Various expense budget 
Capital expenditure budget 
Financial budgets 


The close relationship existing among the above budgets is quite 
obvious. However, budgets to be effective, must be realistic. They 
must also be subject to more or less constant review. When the occur- 
rence of unpredicted events changes forecasts, corresponding revisions 
must be made in the budgets. The unpredictability of the future does not 
destroy the value of budgeting. On the contrary, budgeting familiarizes 
executives with the relationships among the several phases of a brewery's 
operations and thereby enables them to adjust operations more readily to 
meet changed conditions. 


All budgets may be reduced to control charts, thus providing depart- 
ment heads with a simple line graph, enabling them not only to follow de- 
velopments by the month but also by comparison to any past period. 


From @ managerial point of view there is one very important aspect 
that I would like to emphasize. Accounting records may reveal the per- 
son responsible for any mistake or losses; but the mistake need not have 
been made if he had been cautioned in time. Setting up pre-determined 
control limits on charts advises department heads of this caution before 
their action goes out of control and thus will eliminate mistakes and 
losses. Control limits could be determined by the same techniques used 
in quality control, or by management decision. 


SALES CONTROL: The purpose of sales control is to determine the 
difference between actual sales and budgeted sales at any given period 
in order that operational plans may be adjusted accordingly. Since gross 
income and consequently expenses are budgeted according to sales, per- 
formance level analyses are of utmost importantance. Package movements, 
geographical distribution of potentials, difference of sales between 
sales to distributors and distributors' sales to retailers should be con- 
tinuously evaluated. 


INVENTORY CONTROL: Inventories of stock should be adequate to meet 
sales but should not be excessive. Lack of inventories means loss of 
sales, but excessive inventories mean not only that capital is "frozen" 
or idle and not earning any return, it could result in some old beer 
either at the distributor's warehouse or in a retail outlet. 


Control charts for each package may be set up indicating in units 
the sales to distributors and their sales to retailers. These charts 
will show two important features: 


1. seasonal movement differences 
2. inventory movements ia the territory 


Sales, inventories, production, and purchases must be geared together if 
maximum efficiency of operation is to be realized. 


PRODUCTION CONTROL: Brewery's production control is twofold: quali- 
tative and quantitative. 
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The production director or brewmaster is responsible for the uni- 
formity of the beer produced, packaged and distributed. The brewing 
quality control program was the first department in the brewing in- 
dustry to make use of statistical techniques in brewhouse as well as 
bottle shop control. Some breweries have extensively used statistics in 
vendor rating and taste panel evaluation. 





The brewmaster's efficiency is judged not solely on quality of the 
beer produced, but also on how economically he can produce it. Effi- 
ciency could be achieved by: 


1. producing as much as can be sold 
2. controlling manufacturing costs 


Both of these factors may be set up on charts. A continuous five year 
chart indicating production, forecast, and actual sales by month, by 
package; supplemented with a production-sales-inventory chart should give 
adequate information for short-run adjustments. Significant from a cost 
point-of-view are the bars representing over and under production. Co- 
ordination of production to actual sales and vice-versa achieve the most 
economic and efficient operation. 


Manufacturing cost may be set up on charts by using unit cost as 
follows: 


For Brewmaster: Manufacturing cost 


-brewhouse and cellars 
-bottleshop 

-power department 
-overhead 


For Brewhouse: Total cost 


-raw materials 
-labor 

-power 
-overhead 


For Bottleshop: Total cost 


-packaging materials 
-labor 

-power 

-overhead 


On these basic charts all uncontrollable changes, such as increase in 
price of raw material, new labor contract, etc. may be indicated. This 
technique may be applied to any phase of operation which need to be ana- 
lyzed further, such as composition of raw material and packaging material 
costs, cost of different packages and lines. 


Comparison of manpower production figures with those of similar size 
breweries, both at brewhouse and bottleshop level, could foster efficiency. 


EXPENSE CONTROL: Expense budgets should be supplemented by the use 
of expense and performance standards for as many expense items as possible. 
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Actual expenses and performances should be compared regularly with the 
expense budgets and standards. This enables executives to take remedial 
action whenever significant differences occur. 


Expenses, such as shipping and delivery, selling, advertising and 
administrative, predetermined by the sales forecast, may be set up on 
control charts on a $/bbl. or unit sold basis. Using a semi-log paper, 
the slant of the line will indicate the true changes month by month. 
Management may determine control limits for the total expense by depart- 
ment which also could be carried on the same chart. 


FINANCIAL CONTROL: A thorough analysis of sales and expenses will 
enable a brewery to construct a break-even chart. Such a chart illus- 
trates the profit or loss which will result at various volumes of sales 
over a period of time, provided expenses are controlled according to 
plans, and provided significant fluctuations do not occur in prices of 
material, labor, supplies, and finished goods. Incidentally, this same 
technique could be used for determining the distributors break-even point. 


Other charts used in financial control: 


-geographical distribution of income vs expenses 
-effect of taxation on income dollar 

eanalysis of stockholders by size of holding, sex, geo- 
graphical locations 


REPORTS CONTROL: Internal administrative control is largely depen- 
dent upon preparation and analysis of reports on all phases of operations. 
However, a burdensome reporting system can easily defeat the purpose for 
which it was intended, namely, effective managerial control. Data should 
be reported only if they serve a specific control purpose; data should 
not be collected merely because they are "interesting" or because they 
might “come in handy sometime." Remember: 


Measure only what is measurable 

Measure only what is important 

Keep it simple and accurate 

Use it as a tool not a substitute for judgment. 


FwhF 


III. Conclusions 


Statistical techniques are almost indistinguishably interwoven with 
accounting and reporting techniques in the area of managerial control. 
Statistical techniques which have useful applications in control include 
measures of central tendency, measures of variation, ratios, percentages, 
index numbers, trend analysis, correlation and sampling. Although mana- 
gerial control involves much more than the application of statistical 
methods, it is difficult to conceive of an area of control where some 
statistical technique could not be employed to advantage. 


Administrative and statistical controls, properly designed, high- 


light essential information which otherwise would remain forever ob-- 


scured in the mass of detail which necessarily characterizes accounting 
records. 
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AN APPROACH TO THE VENDOR-VENDEE RELATIONS PROBLEM 


Jack Mannion 
Northrop Aircraft, Incorporated 


The Congumey—Supplier Relationship - Introduction 


The operating principle of our vast industrial complex places nearly 
every organization in the field of Buyer-Seller Relationships, for nearly 
all must buy and all must certainly sell. 


Individual organizations have expended considerable effort to reduce 
the principles of the buyer-seller relationship to a regularized system 
subject to equitable control. There has not been, however, an industry~ 
wide effort to provide flexible solutions to the constantly recurring 
problems of both buyer and seller. 


Some of the pest work has had remarkably useful results and has 
provided a base of experience upon which more ambitious structures may 
be built. For example, experience has proven the value of Vendor Cer 
tification and its prerequisits of an acceptable quality control program 
in the Vendor's plant, the necessity that a vendor practice statistical 
control methods, and the requirement that the vendor enter willingly 
into a certification agreement. 


Most such certification plans also include provision for the clas- 
sification of characteristics, the standardization of inspection methods, 
and the reduction of inspection severity based on acceptable quality 
history. 


All of these factors have proven valuable and most have been ex- 
tensively documented so that no further comment need be made here. 


Another kind of helpful effort is currently being expended in a 
cooperative effort between ASQC Electronics Division and RETMA in popu- 
larized explanation of the meanings and the application of Quality 
Control techniques to the buyer-seller relationship. 


Qne of the most recent developments in the Vendor—Vemdee relations 
field, and the one essentially responsible for the writing of this paper 
is the formation of the ASQC Vendor—Vendee Relations Committee. This 
Committee was permanently organized in 1956 under the co-chairmanship of 
E. C. Bennett of Northrop Aircraft, Incorporated and W. R. Pabst of Naval 
Ordinance Proving Ground and consists of about 20 members equally divided 
between Industry and the Military. 


The Committee operates as an organized body for the direction of 
task force teams assigned to the definition of particular facets of the 
Producer-Consumer relationship. This paper presents a plan which was 
originally developed to provide better quality assurance and the achieve- 
ment of measurement compatibility, but grew to the point where we believe 
it can help solve a number of the problems faced by both Producer and 
Consumer. 





First, let us examine some of our problems from the viewpoint of the 
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consumer. 


What, for example, shall be the basis for our decision with respect 
to the severity of receiving inspection control? In the airframe in- 
dustry, as in otherg, we can classify the vendor's product in accordance 
with our ability to verify its quality. 


First, and least difficult to control, are those products which ex- 
hibit fully verifiable quality characteristics. An example of such a 
product might be an electrical stand-off insulator. The insulator mst 
have a certain length, width, and depth; it must have a resistance such 
that it will not conduct current when a given high voltage is applied 
across it. The acceptability of this part can be fully verified provided 
we can simlate its use environment during receiving test or can calculate 
the part's behavior under its use environment. 


Second, and the most difficult to handle, are thosevemdor products 
whose quality characteristics cannot be fully verified short of des- 
tructive testing, if at all. This category would include sealed and/or 
functional items and some chemically processed parts. 


We have, for example, several electronic packages which we purchase 
that require a functional test in Receiving Inspection. Due to the fact 
that they are designed and built by a vendor and then sold to us as a 
"black box", no real analysis of the assembly short of environmental 
testing is possible during receiving inspection except the measurement 
of the outputs when the specified inputs are applied. 


We also purchase printed circuits the conductors of which are made 
up of copper, nickel, and rhodium - stacked up in that order. If the 
rhodium plating is done properly, we have no way of knowing that the 
nickel plating has been applied properly unless we destroy the conductor, 


Actually there are a lot of things in this receiving inspection 
business which you must "take on faith", and the trend should be toward 
the elimination of some of these “articles of faith" by improving the 
communication between the user and the producer, 


However, even when we can determine the quality status of the 
vendor's product, our ability to obtain correction of unsatisfactory 
conditions is, in part, dependent upon the level of control we are able 
to exercise on the various sources of product. 


Most amenable to control is our own, the consumer's, pro- 
prietary product. For such product we control the specification 
and we may usually select the producer, but the problem lies in 
effective communication and the cost of adequate control on the 
part of the vendor. 


Second, with respect to controllability, is the Military 
Standard or Industry Standard part. Here we do not control the 
specification directly, but we help make it. We do have, however, 
a rather large number of vendors to select from which is the real 
source of our control. Again the pitfall is the specification in- 
terpretation, but here also enters the economic problem faced by 
the vendor who provides better conformance through increased control 
effort and thus runs the risk of pricing himself out of business. 
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The next category includes the producer's proprietary product. 
We have no control of the specification and the producer can usual- 
ly sell all he makes. The problem here is one of communication - 
we to understand what the product will do — he to understand what 
it mst do. Purchased quantities have an influence here. 


Last and least controllable, from the viewpoint of the con- 
sumer, is Government Furnished Equipment. Here long channels 
of communication and a generalized specification work against ef- 
fective corrective action. On the other hand, unsatisfactory 
product, when issued to a number of contractors,has the singular 
effect of widespread pressure and sometimes results in effective 
corrective action. 


In the past, industry has generally employed a process of "after 
the fact" correction to its vendor problem. It has made extensive use 
of liaison methods in an effort to achieve an acceptable mutual under- 
standing of requirements. It has performed selective inspection and 
often simply stretched the acceptance criteria when the product was bad- 
ly needed. But usually it has just rejected the product over and over 
again. 


Recently, however, there is evidence of some really enlightened 
thinking in the direction of general solutions for many of the Vendor- 
Vendee relations problems. Certainly Industry is better analysing itis 
product requirements and, with the help of the Vendors, better speci- 
fications are being written. More cooperative relations with Vendors 
are being actively and logically pursued, and the producer's perform 
ance is being more accurately and objectively evaluated. 


We, as the consumer, must extend these efforts and we must provide 
for a more clearly defined interrelation of the facets of our relation- 
ship with our suppliers. We mst extend and still further define our 
requirements. We mst establish better organized methods of indoctrina- 
tion and communication between ourselves and our vendors. We mst learn 
to help the vendor distribute his control effort in accordance with our 
requirements for his product. We must rate all of our suppliers fairly 
and accurately, and we must pay special attention to the establishment 
of compatibility of measurement between ourselves and our suppliers. 


We believe the plan devised at Northrop will provide a solution to 
many of the problems we have discussed. 


The Plan 


The plan is comparatively simple in operation but rather broad 
in scope and flexibility of application. 


- It provides for unusually efficient use of variables sampling. 


- It achieves a maximum degree of possible control over the 
various product types previously mentioned. 


- It provides for assurance of measurement and inspection method 
compatibility. 


- It makes possible both short and long term correlation of dis- 
crepancy and performance data. 
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It rates vendor performance fairly, accurately, and auto- 
matically. 


Here then, briefly, is how the plan operates: 






























The first step is the full analysis of the product we intend to 
receive paying particular attention to classification of character- 
istics, acceptance criteria, and qualification requirements. 


The establishment of characteristic classification is based on 
the following considerations, each of which is classified Critical, 
Major or Minor and from which a summary classification is determined - 
also Critical, Major or Minor. 


- The importance of the vendor's product to our end item. 
(ise. What will be the result of failure to the safety or 
performance of the end item?) 


- The importance of the individual characteristic to the 
vendor's product. (i.e. Will discrepancy or failure of the 
characteristic cause the vendor's product to fail?) 


- The probable reliability of the manufacturing process for 
the individual characteristic. (i.e. What is the probability 
that 7 vendor's manufacturing process will produce an 
error? 


- The risk factor of error detection subsequent to receiving 
inspection. (i.e. Are we likely to find an error before 
next assembly or inspection?) 


- The economic consequence of an error escaping detection dur- 
ing receiving inspection. (i.e. Is the part buried in the 
airframe or scattered in stock bins all over the shop?) 


The acceptance criteria, the AQL, the inspection methods, and the 
Inspection tooling requirements for each characteristic are predeter- 
mined in accordance with measurement requirements and a summary 
classification of each characteristic. 


The qualification test, first article inspection and/or pilot run 
inspection requirements, over and above normal acceptance procedure, 
for significant quantities of product are predetermined to insure 
acceptability for characteristics suspected of being marginal. 


The vendor's contract is then arrived at by negotiation to insure 
that full understanding of classification and acceptance criteria is 
achieved. In addition, the vendor is apprised of other requirements 
as necessary. For example, the vendor may be required to submit 
certain variables data with respect to characteristics classified 
"critical", or we may stipulate specific requirements and methods of 
accomplishment of corrective action and the establishment of measure- 
ment compatibility. 


When the classifications have been accomplished and the contract 
negotiated, the inspection procedure is determined. The resulting 
inspection plan is described by means of a form called a Quality 
Evidence Record, one of which is used for each part type. The form is 
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the inspection instruction sheet and is filed in the appropriate re- 


ceiving area. Prior to receipt of product, the form will be filled out 
with the following information: 


- Identification of the vendor and part. 


- Classification of the characteristics and their associated 
AQL's. 


- The inspection tooling requirements. 


~ A merit value for each part which is merely a count of the 
part characteristics to be inspected regardless of classifi- 
cation. The merit value is constant regardless of lot size 
since errors on a few pieces in a lot constitute a greater 
risk to the consumer than errors on many pieces. There is 
also the factor of error propagation in that a single dis- 
crepant condition tends to permeate an entire lot. The 
merit value also measures, to some extent, the consumer's 
opportunity of detecting a discrepancy. 


The Quality Evidence Record has the additional virtues of providing 
a guide for the inspection and a visual indication of historical be- 
havior for the part he is inspecting. The format is such as to indicate 
at a glance any repetitively discrepant characteristics. 


The received parts are then inspected to the established plan and 
the inspection results for the part number are recorded on the Q.E.R. 
under the corresponding characteristics. (See Figure 1) 


When the vendor has submitted certification data on critical 
characteristics (see Figure 2), variables sampling or 100% inspection 
may be employed, and the results of the inspection compared to the 
vendor's data. This provision considerably increases the assurance 
to be achieved from variables data, both from a product acceptability 
viewpoint and from an evaluation of measurement compatibility. 


Accepted parts and lots are designated, for tabulating purposes, 
by the simple addition of the part's merit value to the standard 
Receiving Report form which also contains the usual identification and 
quantity data. ( See Figure 3) 


In the event of rejection of one or more parts, another standard 
form is utilized, the Receiving Rejection Report. (see Figure 4) 
This form normally lists necessary identity and quantity data but 
displays, in addition, the merit value for rejected parts and the 
specifics of the rejection, such as: 


~- The kind of rejection is reported - such as visual, functional, 
dimensional, etc. 


- The letter classification of the discrepant characteristic. 
This classification has been predetermined as previously 
mentioned. 


- A numerical seriousness index associated with the letter clas- 
sification of the characteristic. The numerical codes are 
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applied by the receiving inspector and are determined in accordance with 
the following definitions: 


Code 1 - A discrepant condition which with reasonable certainty 
will cause the inspection characteristic to fail. 


Code 2 - A discrepant condition which does not cause immediate 
failure of the inspection characteristic, but which, if 
not corrected, would develop into a Code 1 condition. 


Code 3 - A discrepant condition which will probably not cause 
failure of the inspection characteristic at present or 
in the future. 


Each discrepancy type will receive a demerit rating, depending on 
the combined letter and number code, as indicated in Figure 5. Vendor 
reported errors will receive 1/2 the appropriate demerit rate beeause 
of the reduced risk inherent in preknowledge of a discrepancy. 


When the receiving inspection function is completed, parts are 
dispositioned and handled through normal channels, and copies of the 
receiving forms which have been generated are forwarded to tabulating. 
Tabulating keypunches the information and provides a tape which cata- 
logues automatically all transcribed and computed information concerning 
the performance of each vendor on a lot by lot basis. (See Figure 6) 
The tape includes: 


- Complete identification of the vendor and the part. 


- Complete recording of the rejection data including kind, clas- 
sification, quantity, and whether vendor reported. 


- The merit/demerit performance ratio for each lot. 


- The number of lots received and the lot rejection rate for 
the time period. 


- A summary control rating, determined from the vendor's lot 
and piece performance. This is the control figure upon 
which is based the vendor review decision. 


Once the data have been keypunched, the tabulating function is 
automatic. It permits sorting by any item or combination of punched 
data as well as an accumulation of information for any time period 
desired. (See Figure 7). It also permits, through the use of effec- 
tivities, determination of the effectiveness of corrective action. 


The above described system is really quite simple and culminates 
in a useable ratio for the determination of a vendor's performance. 
The summary rating is the device which initiates vendor review action 
when necessary and functions as such except in the case of an Al, A2, 
or Bl coded discrepancy which require immediate action regardless of 
the vendor's summary rating. 


Conclusion 
In summary, some of the pertinent features of the plan might bear 
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further mention: 


The use of variables sampling is especially valuable in that it 
permits comparison of the vendor determined process average and range 
with those determined by ourselves, as well as the detection of marginal 
design characteristics, and variation due to time, storage and handling. 
This feature provides for simultaneous analysis of the compatibility 
between the measurements resulting from the respective inspection sys- 
tems. 


The plan requires the vendor to inspect in accordance with product 
usage requirements. 


The plan utilizes only existing paperwork and requires very little 
additional effort for its effective usage. 


The plan is completely uniform with respect to all vendors, and 
serves to reduce judgement factors in rating vendors. 


The plan provides objective quality evidence, gathered in category 


and quantity in accordance with the importance of the item. This in- 
formation is of primary value in engineering development work. 
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AwLs ARE HALF THE STORY 


Edward R. Clark 
Detroit Transmission Division 
General Motors Corporation 


The initial setting of an A.L for acceptance purposes mst, of 
necessity, be arbitrary because of a lack of information on which to 
base such a decision. Indeed, the determination of a proper AQL is one 
of the knottiest problems faced in establishing a sampling plan. Many 
companies have established standard AQLs for various classifications of 
characteristics or parts. There have been some rather complicated meth- 
ods derived for determining AwLs. 


This paper demonstrates a method for evaluating the selected AQL 
regardless of hov it was initially chosen, Several other points regard- 
ing the relationship of ayvLs to incoming quality levels will be made, 


The optimum sampling plan is one which maximizes protection of the 
customer at minimum inspection cost to the customer, As preliminary 
factors, these are extremely important, but any sampling plan must be 
reviewed periodically to determine its compatibility vith the quality 
level of the material being submitted to it. 


In the preceding discussion, references have been made to "AQLs", 
In most of the technical Quality Control literature, the term AQL stands 
for "Acceptable Wuality Level", Mil-Std-105 defines AyL as "a nominal 
value expressed in terms of percent defective or defects per hundred 
units, whichever is applicable, specified for a given group of defects 
of a product". The Supply & Logisties Handbook H 105 indicates that the 
interpretation of AWL is sometimes made as the poorest tolerable average 
quality level of submitted product. Dr. Grant also establishes this 
latter concept of Acceptable Quality Level. In any case, it is evident 
that assignment of an AQL is the comsumer's way of telling the vendor 
the average maximum amount of non=-conformance he is willing to accept. 
In all of the literature concerning Acceptable \Wuality Levels, it is 
made equally clear that the vendor must do the best job he can because 
contractual obligations either imply or establish the vendors' respon=- 
sibility for conformance to specification on all parts. However, once 
an Acceptable Quality Level has been established or assigned, it is 
rarely reviewed to determine whether or not it is realistic and whether 
or not the vendor is making a real attempt to improve the quality of 
submitted product. 


In addition to the Acceptable wuality Level, there are two other 
AJLs that must be considered in any evaluation of a vendor's performance, 
These two additional AQJLs are 
The Actual Quality Level 
and 
The Attainable wuality Level 


The Actual Quality Level is the vendor's performance over a series 
of lots generally in tenis of percent defective. It is often referred 
to as the process average. The term actual wuality Level has been sub- 
stituted to keep the importance of its relationship to the other two 
AQLs clearly in mind, 


The Attainable Quality Level is the level at which the vendor could 
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send in product if it were not for the presence of significantly inferior 
lots or inconsistent performance, It may be thought of as his process 
capability in percent defective, 





The three types of AyLs then, that will be discussed in this ex- 
ample are 

1. Acceptable Quality Level 
(what the customer wants) 
Symbol: Ace WL 

2. Actual Quality Level 
(‘wnat the vendor is doing) 
Symbol: Act WL 

3. Attainable wality Level 
(What the vendor can do) 
Symbol: Att QL. 


Tabulated below is a record of a series of 25 lots of the same part 
sampled and inspected. The Acceptable Wuality Level is 4.0% and the 
sample size was 250. The reject number is 20, 


Lot No. No. Defective % Defective Disposition 
1 9 3.6 A 
2 15 6.0 A 
3 4 1.6 A 
4 52 20.8 R 
5 5 2.0 A 
6 3 1.2 A 
7 33 13.2 R 
8 6 204 A 
9 13 542 A 
10 61 2hek R 
11 8 32 A 
12 14 5.6 A I 
13 48 19.2 R 
14 7 2.8 A 
15 11 Lod A 
16 20 8.0 R 
17 6 2.4 A 
18 1 4.0 A 
19 56 22.4 R 
20 31 12.4 R 
21 12 4.8 A 
22 2 0.8 A 
23 13 502 A 
24, 5 2.0 A 
25 12 4.8 A 


This data has been plotted on a p chart in Figure l. 


The Acceptable Quality Level of 4.0% is show on this chart along 
with its 3-sigma Upper Control Limit. 


The Actual Quality Level calculates to 456/6250 or 7.3% and is also 
shown on the chart with its 3-sigma Upper Control Limit. | 


The Attainable wuality Level, calculated in the usual manner by dis- 
carding points out of control to the Actual quality Level, is 2.8% and 
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its 3-sigma Upper Control Limit is also shom. Note that Lot 2 is out 
f control to the attainable wuality Level of 2.8%. This suggests that 
the attainable Quality Level may be even somewhat lower than 2.8% but 
further calculation demonstrates no significant lowering of the 2.8% 
with the available data, 


This analysis may be summarized and tabulated as follows: 


% No. of Lots 0.0.C. 4&.L. Consistency 
Acceptable \.L. 4.0 7 72% 
Actual  ..L. 7Te3 6 76% 
Attainable ..L. 2.8 8 68% 


This table of results also shows the number of lots out-of-control 
to each of the 3 wuality Levels and introduces, in the last column, the 
teria wuality Level Consistency which is the % of lots consistent to each 
of the various Quality Levels. Note that although there is considerable 
difference in the 3 AuLs, the consistency levels are relatively stable, 
This indicates that not only is the quality performance of this vendor 
inconsistent to the Acceptable wuality Level, but it is equally incon- 
sistent to his Actual Quality Level and to the inherent Attainable 
quality Level of 2.8%, 


Statistics without action have very little practical value for any 
of us. it is necessary that the data compiled above becomes the basis 
for an effective plan of correction. It is clear that the inconsistent 
performance of this vendor is causing the submission of lots consider- 
ably in excess of the desired quality level. It is also evident that 
the vendor's process is capable of producing at a quality level much 
superior to the originally specified Acceptable \uality Level. 


The first course of action, therefore, is to change the Acceptable 
Quality Level from 4.0% to 2.8% or perhaps 3.0% if some standard samp- 
ling plans are being used. This alteration will best be represented by 
a reduction in rejection number from 20 to 15 rather than an increase in 
sample size so that the consumer is not affected in terms of inspection 
cost. Such a change in the sampling plan will result in an increased 
number of rejected lots unless action is taken with the vendor to im- 
prove the consistency of his process, 


Analyses of the performances of many vendors (or departments in a plant) 
will demonstrate that inconsistency is the most serious quality problem 
existent. In other words, the poor operation of a process is a more 
prevalent cause of poor quality than the process itself. lost of us in 
Juality Control have made process capability studies and have fcund many 
times that even though a machine might not be capable of holding a re- 
quired tolerance, it usually can be operated and controlled much better 
than it is. 


In order to effect the corrective action necessary to make the 
vendor's submitted quality more consistent so that his Actual (Quality 
Level vill begin to approach his attainable Quality Level, a strict 
sequence of investigation is required to determine the assignable cause, 
This also occurs in sport. If a man is a 200 average bowler and he 
doesn't bowl 200 for several games, he is in a slump and ie begin to 
look for what he is doing differently. There is no sudden jump to the 
conclusion that he is no longer a 200 bowler, In the case of the vendor, 
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it is apparent that he has not performed at a 2.8% level, but it is 
equally apparent that he can do it. 


In order to determine the cause for inconsistent performance, the 
following sequence of action should be followed: 


l. UVetermine, through a review of the records, which part 
characteristic defects caused the inconsistencies 
represented by those points above the Upper Control 
Limit for the attainable wuality Level. 


2. Review with the vendor each of these characteristics 
so that you and he are in agreement on what constitutes 
acceptability. 


3. Gage or otherwise evaluate a sample of parts for each 
of these characteristics with the vendor so that he 
has a clear understanding of your interpretation of 
the characteristic (Step 2) and your physical evalu- 
ation of it. 


4, Clearly identify the parts inspected in Step 3 and let 
the vendor take them to his plant so that he may 
determine whether or not his people can make the 
same decisions on each part. Defective parts, accept- 
able parts and borderline parts ought to be in the sample. 


5. Check to determine that his final inspection is at 
least as tight or tighter than your's and that it 
includes very specific reference to the inconsistent 
defects. 


6. Finally, the vendor should follow back to determine 
that the production operators have a clear knowledge 
of their responsibility through a review of Steps 3 
and 4 with them. 


Correction should be made at any step found unsatisfactory. The 
goal of such a program is to reduce the inconsistency of performance, 
Ideally, this goal will be realized when 

Ace QL = Act gb = Att UL 


If these 3 levels are equal, any further reduction will only be 
realized through process changes at the vendor's plant or engineering 
change at the customer's plant. 


It is evident that this concept of yuality Level Consistency can 
form an excellent basis for Vendor Rating in conjunction with the 
various AQLs. It is evident that 2 vendors producing the same part 
may compare like this: 

Vendor AccQL QL Act QL QLC Att Lb = 
A 4.0 72 Te 2 iS} 
6 


7 ae 
B 4.0 88 De 96 6.1 96 


Essentially, it appears that Vendor A's problem is consistency of 


running his process while B's is the process itself, 
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The tightening of AQLs and improving the various acceptance plans 
adds to consumer quality protection but may seriously interfere with the 
consumer's quantity schedule, The acceptance function of any Receiving 


Inspection activity must be coupled with a planned program of correction 
and prevention of defects for optimum performance. 
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SAMPLING BY VARIABLES I: ONE-WAY PROTECTION ON X 


Max Astrachan 
Air Force Institute of Technology 


The principles of attributes inspection along with tables and pro- 
cedures are well known and have been discussed in many places. Less 
well known, however, are techniques and tables for variables inspection. 


It is the purpose of this series of four papers on sampling by 
variables, sponsored by the ASg@O Committee on Education and Training, 
to discuss methods of constructing such plans, and the tables which are 
available in the literature. In the present paper, we consider the 
case of one-way protection on the mean, and show how to construct a 
variables plan in the case in which the product standard deviation is 
known. 


In attributes inspection an item is classified either as defective 
or non-defective, or we count and record the number of defects in it. 
In variables inspection the characteristic in question is measured 
along a continuous scale in terms of inches, pounds, volts, seconds, 
etc. A decision relative to each piece inspected can be reached by 
compiring the measurement with the lower specification limit and/or the 
upper specification limit. This disposes of individual pieces. Since, 
however, we want to reach a decision about a lot on the basis of exam- 
ining only a sample, this must be done by usinz information computed 
from the sample. 


It is obvious that measurement of a quality characteristic gives 
much more information about an item than merely classifying it as de- 
fective or non-defective, or countin; the number of defects in it. 
Hence, variables inspection of a sample yields more information about 
the quality of the lot than does attributes inspection. fractically, 
this results in reduced sample sizes required for specified degrees of 
protection, and is the major advantage of variables inspection. It 
should be considered as an alternitive, therefore, when the cost of 
inspection by attributes is high. 


Against this is the obvious disadvantage of the greater skill re- 
quired to make the measurement, the cost of tools and sages, and the 
time required to make the necessary calculations. The latter is not as 
serious as would be supposed at first glance, however, since techniques 
have been devised for shorteninz them. 


2 


The use of variables plans rejuires a rather strong assumption 
about the nature of the aistribution of the quality characteristic 

under consideration, viz., that it be normal. The frequency distribu- 
tion of many measurements is roughly normal and hence from the practical 
point of view this assumption may be considerei valid. However, it 
Should be checked whenever possible. Throughout this paper we shall 
assume the normality condition satisfied. 


4s in many other situations, the choice between attributes and 
variables inspection, if there is one, must be made on economic grounds, 
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we shall illustrate che method of constructing a variables sampling 
lan by the followinz example: 


Me) 





For a certaia type of metal casting the lower specifi- 
r tensile strenzth has been set at 55,000 psi. 
From previous experience it is known that tensile strenzths of such 


castiass are normally distributed with a standard deviation of 3500 psi, 
Letey go” = 3500. The variables plan consists of the determination of a 


sample size n, and a constant K, and operates as follows: 
ae Select a random sample of size n from the lot. 
b. Find X, the mean tensile strength of the sample. 


ce. If X is sreater than or equal to K, accept the lot; if not, 
reject it. 


vlearly, if the lot mean X' is large enough there will_be very few 
castings with tensile strengths below 55,000 psi. Suppose X' = 05,000. 
Then the percent below the specification limit can be determined by 
first finding the normal deviate 


ISL - X'_ = 135,000 - 65,000 = 5 o& 
~ ied 3500 inthe 


and then referring to a table of areas under the normal curve. we find 
that 0.21% will not meet the specification. 


If the lot mean is not much greater than 55,000 psi, the percent 
of defective castings will be large. Suppose ra = 01,000. As above, 
then, 


- 3500 





LSL - X! - 55.2000 od $1,000 s -1.71, 


and from a table of areas under the normal curve, 4.30% of the castings 
will be below the specification limit. 


Suppose then that we consider 65,000 psi as an acceptable quality 
level for X' and 61,000 psi as a rejectable quality level. With each 
we associate risks of rejection and acceptance, say = ,.02 and = .06, 
respectively. This means then that the probability of rejecting lots of 
acceptable mean quality (X' = 65,900)is .02, and the probability of ac- 
cepting lots of rejectable mean quality (X' = 61,000) is .05. As in all 
cases, whether or not these quantities (levels and risks) are satisfac- 
tory must be decided by management. Since our test is a test on means, 
we shall be working with the distribution of means, which we inow is 
normal. Figure 1 shows the distribution of X for ¥* = 61,000 and 
X' = 65,000 tosether with the corresponding & and. 
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61,000 psi K 65,000 psi 


Fig. 1. Distribution of X for acceptable and re jectable 
quality levels, and the corresponding risks & and p e 


To determine the values of n and K, we proceed as follows: Since 
we have agreed to reject acceptable lots (with X' = 65,000) 2% of the 
time, we may write* 


EK - 65,000 2,054 (1) 
3500 
Yu 


Further, to accept lots of rejectable quality (with X' = 61,000) 6% of 
the time implies that* 


K =- 61,000 


3500 
a 





= 41.555 (2) 





The constants on the right in (1) and (2) are determined from the stand- 
ardized normal curve so as to give& = .02 and @= .06. 





* Remember that we are working here with the distribution of the mean, 
for which the standard deviation is «Vn. 
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Subtracting (1) from (2) zives 


4000 


"3500 = 3.009, 





| 


whence 


4000 = 3.609(2502 


a 


(3.609) (875) = 3.16 


n = 9-99. 
So we would use a sample of size n = 10. (We always round our computed 
value up to the next integral value of n instead of to the nearest whole 
number. ) 

To determine K, we may substitute n = 10 in either (1) or (2). 
Using (1) would leave & at .02 but change, slishtly, whereas substitut- 
ing in (2) would leave Mat .06 but change & slightly. which we would 
do in a particular case depends upon management. 


Using (1) we have 


K = 65,000 - 2.051 (3300 
Yn 


= 65,000 = 2.054(1106.8) 


65,000 - 2,273 


= 62,727 
To see what happens to/9, put this value of K in (2) to get 
62,727 - 61,000 . 1727 - 


3500 1106.8 


is 


as the normal deviate, 


1.500 





whence “#= .0594 which is close to .00 because our comouted value of n 
was very close to 10. Had it come out closer to 9 the value of Z would 
have differed from .0o by a larger amount. 


Had we used equation (2), the value of K would be 62,721, ,4 would 
remain at .06, anda& turns out to be .0198. 
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To sumarize then, our plan operates as follows: 


4e Select a random sample of 10 cistings. 


b. Find X, the mean tensile strenzth of the sample. 


c. If X is greater than or equal to 602,727, accept the lot, other- 
wise reject it. 


If the lot mean is as great as 05,000 psi, the probability of ac- 
cepting it is 0.98, and such lots will contain 0.21% castings with ten- 
Sile strengths less than the lower specification limit of 55,000 psi. 
If the lot mean is as low as 01,000 psi, the probability of accepting 
the lot is 0.0594, and such lots will be 4.36% defective. 


To see how the plan operates on lots of other mean values, we con- 
struct its operating characteristic curve. The essential calculations 
are shown in Table 1. Colwm (2) sives the normal deviate values for 
K relative to lot mean values in colum (1) for the X distribution. The 
entries in colum (3) are obtained from a table of areas under the nor- 
mal curve and are the probabilities of accepting lots with mean values 
listed in colum (1). The entries in colum (i) are the normal deviate 
values for the lower specification limit in the distribution of individ- 
uals, relative to the lot mean values in column (1). In column (5) are 
the proportions of defective castings (i.e. with tensile strengths less 
than 55,000 psi) in the lots of stated mean values in colum (1). 


Table 1 Calculations for the OC curve for the sampling plan in Example 
i, {m @ 10, K = &,727) 








ge K -xX' P, = area z= _ 

= 3500 above z 55,000 - X! Area below 

X' yn in (2) 3500 z in (4) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) () 
59,000 3.37 -0004 -1.14 oi27i 
60,000 2.46 20069 -1.43 20704 
61,000 1.56 20594 -1.71 20436 
62,000 -66 0256 -2.00 .0228 
63,000 - 025 25987 -2.29 20110 
64,000 -1.15 8749 -2.57 0051 
65,000 -2.05 -9798 -2 86 20021 
66,000 -2.96 29985 -3.14 -0008 
67,000 -3.86 1.0000 -3.43 -0003 
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Fig. 2. X', tensile strength in thousands of psi. 





Probability of Acceptance, P, 





Probability of Acceptance, P, 





Fig. 3. Proportion of castings below 55,000 psi. 
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Fizure 2 shows the operutinz characteristic curve for the plan, 
obtained by plotting colum (3) s4inst column (1). de can determine 
from the curve the probability of accepting lots of various mean values, 
if they are offered. In Figure 3 we have plotted colum (3) against 
column (5). This curve shows the probability of accepting lots of vari- 
ous incoming fraction defectives (fraction of pieces below 55,000 psi). 


+ 
2 
a 


, 
o 


To show how a variables plan can be constructed for the case in 
which an upper specification limit (USL) is given, consider 


Example 2 For a certain type of metal casting the upper specifi- 
cation limit has been set at 90,000 psi. From previous experience it 
is known that tensile strengths of such castinss are normally distribut- 
ed with go' = 3500 psi. we want to find the sample size n and constant 

K so that our procedure will be as follows: 


elect a random sample of size n from the lot. 


& 
U 


b. Find X, the mean tensile strength of the sample. 


ec. If X is less than or equal to K, accept the lot, otherwise 
reject it. 


Here we want to guard against the lot mean being too high rather 
than too low, as was the case in the first example. Let us consider 
80,000 psi as an acceptable value for the lot mean, and 84,000 psi as 
unacceptable, with risks of rejection asq@ = .02, and of acceptance as 
43 = .06, respectively. Then proceeding as in Example 1, if X' = 
80,000, 0.214 of the castings will be above the upper specification 
limit, whereas if X' = 84,000, 4.36% will be unacceptable.* 


To find the values of n and K, we set up the two equations analo- 
gous to (1) and (2): 


= 42.054 (3) 
3500 
tn 
and 
Ea Soe, s -2.555. (4) 











* These percentages turn out to be the same as in Example 1 only be- 
cause of our selection of X' = 80,000 and X' = 84,000 as the accept- 
able and rejectable values. wWe could, of course, have used other 
suitable values. Usingd = .02 and/¥= .06 as before, also dupli- 
cates some of the following numerical work. 
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Solving for n, gives as before, 


4000 « 3+609{2500)) 
vo 


n = 9.99 


whence 


and we shall use a sample size of 10. To find K we substitute this 
value in (3) to leave& unchanged. This gives 


K = 80,000 + 2.054 (3500) 
VIO, 


= 80,000 ¢ 2,273 
= 82,273. 


The value of # , however, is reduced to .0594 as in Example 1. Had we 
used (4) to find K, its value would be 82,279, Mwould remain at the 
specified value of .00, bute{ would be reduced to .0198. 


Our procedure to determine the disposition of a lot then, is to 
first find the mean breaking strength of a random sample of 10 castings. 
If the sample mean is less than or equal to 82,273 psi, accept the lot, 
otherwise reject it. 


The attributes plan corresponding to the variables plans derived 
above would require a large sample. Thus, for the situstion in Example 
1, each casting would have to be subjected to a 55,000 psi tensile test 
and rated as to whether or not it breaks. The use of the much smaller 
sample size in the variables test results in considerable sivings in 
time and money. 


The use of the plan in Example 1 can be illustrated by throwing 
four dice and noting the total number of dots. Since for four dice 
X' = 14.0 and go ' = 3.42, if we call each dot 1000 psi, we can simulate 
a population for which o' # 3420, which is close to our value of 3500 
psi. Calling the total number of dots observed on a throw as the number 
of thousands of psi above 50,000, for eXample, we shall be sampling from 
a population for which X' = 64,000. Rolling the dice n = 10 times 
should produce a mean which will be greater than or equal to our K 
value of 62,727, and thus lead to acceptance, about 87.5% of the time as 
can be seen from Table 1 or Figure 2. Similarly, we can adjust X' to 
other values and try the plan. 


One other final comment might be made. Because of the relationship 
between the mean of a normal distribution and the fraction defective, it 
is possible to construct variables plans instead of attributes plans to 
control the latter. It is only necessary to convert from fractions 
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defective to correspondinz values of X'. 
restated as follows: The lower specification limit on tensile strenzth 
is 55,000 psi. Design a variables sampling plan which will have an AQgL 


= 0.0021, lot tolerance fraction defective py = 0.0436, ¢ = 0.02, and 
A = 0.06. 


Thus Example 1 could have been 
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SAMPLING BY VARIABLES IIs TWO WAY PROTECTION ON X 


Fred C. Leone 
Case Institute of Technology 


In the preceding discussion we considered a variables sampling plan 
where the consumer was interested in a one way protection. We illustra- 
ted the exact nature of the plan by an example showing a step by step 
procedure for its construction. Finally, we followed this with a de- 
tailed consideration of the operating characteristic curve. 


Suppose we extend this idea to two sided protection. It is not 
difficult to visualize a number of cases where a product can have too 
high as well as too low a value to satisfy the consumer's specifica- 
tions. Let us consider the problem presented in the earlier discussion. 


For a metal casting both a lower and upper svecification limit have 
been prescribed. Suppose these are 55,000 psi and 90,000 psi respect= 
ively. Again assume that the tensile strengths are normally distributed 
with o' = 3500 psi. For the lower specification a lot with a mean of 
65,000 psi is considered to be acceptable quality. One with a mean of 
61,000 psi is of rejectable quality. On the upper specification this 
acceptable and rejectable quality is 80,000 psi and 84,000 psi respec- 
tively. As in the example presented in the earlier discussion, let us 
agree to have a risk of rejecting acceptable quality equal to .02 , and 
of accepting rejectable quality equal to .06. That is a = .02 and 
8B = 06. Let this .02 and .06 be equally divided at both specification 
limits. This means a/2 = .01 and 8/2 = .03 at each end. Graphically 
this can be represented as Figure l. 














Fig. 1. Distribution of X for Acceptable and Rejectable 
Quality Levels. 


ai 

Remember that the values of the X 's were chosen so that a partic~- 
ular percentage of the product was outside of the specification limits. 
To determine the values of Ki» Ke and n the following equations are 
used: 


K, = 65,000 
3500/ Jn 


(1) 





= = 2.326 
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K, = 61,000 
(2) ——_——- = 1,381 
3500/ Jn 


K, = 84,000 
(3) ————_——_ = ~2..326 


3500/ Jn 


The constants on the right of equations (1), (2) and (3) are determined 
so as to give a/2 = .01 and B/2 = ,03 from the standardized normal 
curve. A fourth equation which can be derived from the first three, 
and therefore is not independent* of these, is 


K,, = 80,000 


2 


——_——- = 1,381 
3500/ Jn 


(4) 


Solving for n from equations (1) and (2) we obtain 


4.207 x 3500 


Vi 


ie 4.207 x 7 


4000 = 


n = 13.6 


n= 14 (always rounded up) 


If we substitute n = 14 in equation (1) we get 


3500 (=2.326) 


k= + 65,000 
{14 
= 62,824 
From equation (3) 
K, = 3500 (22526) , 94 O99 


2 Ji4 


= 81,824 


This gives a = .02. To determine the value of B, substitute the value 
of Ky and n in the left of equation (2). The result gives us a value 


of z for the standardized normal distribution. The area to the right 
of z is then the calculated 8/2. We do not expect this to give us 


#Equation (4) is obtained by subtracting equation (1) from the sum of 
equations (2) and (3). 
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exactly 8/2 = -03 since the value of n was rounded to a whole number. 
To continue 


K, ~ 61,000 62 823 — 61,000 _ 


3500/{n_ 3500/J14 





1.949 


Therefore, from the normal curve 


B/2 = ,0256 
and B =# .051 


If instead of substituting n = 14 in equations (1) and (3) we had used 
(2) and (4) we wovld obtain 


K, = 62,760 


1 
K, = 81,760 

witha#= 2017 
p= .06 


We now have a choice of two sets of Ky and Kos the first giving a = .02 


and B = .051, and the second with a = .017 and B = .06. The choice of 
one of these two is an administrative decision and need not concern us 
here. The former is more conservative, however. With the former plan 
the procedure is as follows: 


(1) Select a random sample of size 14 7 

(2) Find the mean tensile strength of this sample, namely, X. 

(3) If X is between 62,824 psi and 81,824 psi accept the lot. 
Otherwise, reject the lot. 


This plan, then states that if a lot mean is 65,000 psi or 80,000 
psi the probability of its being accepted is .99 (that is, l-a/2) and 
such lots will have .21 percent of the castings with tensile strength 
below 55,000 psi in the former case and the same percent above a ten- 
sile strength of 90,00C psi in the latter case. If a lot mean is as 
low as 61,000 psi or as high as 84,000 psi the probability of its being 
accepted is .0255 (that is, B/2) and such lots will have 4.27 percent 
defective. 


Consider now a modified example. A cylindrical part is produced 
for an assembly. The outer diameter is required to have an average 
quality of .4275 inches. If these parts are sampled we must be willing 
to have a risk of rejecting good quality as well as a risk of accepting 
bad quality. Suppose we decide that lots with an average quality below 
04270 in. or above .4280 in. are not desirable. However, we are will= 
ing to accept those lots of small pieces, say 10 percent of the time, 
and those of large pieces, say 10 percent of the time also. This is our 
B, or the consumer's risk. On the other hand, we will agree that, say 
5 percent of the time we will reject lots of good quality. This is the 
a, or producer's risk. Again, returning to the assumption of normality 
of the distribution of sample means, our problem may be displayed graph- 
ically as follows: 
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Fig. 2. Distribution of X for Accevtable and Rejectable 
Quality Levels. 


Assume that o' is known and is equal to .0003 in. Our problem 
then is as follows: Given an acceptable quality level of .4275, the 
lower and upper undesirable qualities of .4270 and .4280, and the 
standard deviation o' = ,0003, how large a sample should we take and 
what are the lower and upper accevtance limits K, and Ke for the aver= 
age of this sample of n pieces? We are willing to accept the product 
with a mean of .4270 ten percent of the time, and with a mean of .4280 
ten percent of the time, and to reject the product at average quality 
level equal to .4275 five percent of the time. Ki» K, and n are the 
unknowns. The equations for the solution are: 


K, - 4270 
(5) —————_ = 1,282 
-0003/ fn 


Ke = -4280 


.0003/ fn 


= - 1,282 


K, 7 04275 
(7) ————_ « - 1.960 
-0003/ Jn 
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The fourth equation, which can be derived from the first three is: 


K, = 24275 





(8) = 1.960 


.0003/{n 
Solving for n from equations (5) and (7) we obtain: 


20005 = 3,242 20005 


n 


Yn = 3.242 x .6 = 2.00 


ns 4 
Substituting n = 4 in equation (5) and then in (6) yields 


Ky = 4272 


a Q 
Ke 04278 


As a check, determire the a for an acceptable quality level of .4275 
and acceptance lower and upper lirits on the sample mean of .4272 and 
24278 respectively. This turns out to be .05. The reason a is almost 
exactly the value originally required is that there was essentially no 
rounding off of the exact value of n calculated to obtain an integer. 


In order to see the effectiveness of the sampling plan in accept= 
ing good lots and rejecting poor ones, we construct its operating char- 
acteristic curve. Table 1 gives the necessary calculations for points 
on the curve. Note that colum (1) gives the various values of the lot 
mean, X'. The values of z, and z, in the columns (2) and (3) respec- 


tively give the normal deviates for values of X'. Column (4) gives the 
probability of acceptance of a lot whose mean is specified in colum 
(1). These probabilities are obtained from a table of areas under the 
normal curve. 


The operating characteristic curve of the above plan is given in 
Figure 3. In this the abscissa is the true mean X' in inches obtained 
from column (1) of Table 1. The ordinate is the prebability of accept= 
ance of a lot whose mean is X', 


The above procedure could be employed for a sampling plan where 
the AQL, Py's a and B are specified and the tolerance limits are given. 


Again, o' is assumed known and the distributicn is assumed normal. For 
each of the tolerance lirits, the lower and upver tolerance means are 
comouted and we vroceed as before. 
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Table 1. Calculation for the 0c Curve for the Sampling Plan 
in Example 2 (K, =,4272, Ky =.4278, n = 4) 

















K, - x K, = x? P (ace)= 
xt ts Zo = areas between 
.0003/{n .0003/{n 2, and z, 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
24269 2.00 6.00 20228 
24270 1.33 $233 20918 
04271 0.67 4.67 02514 
04272 0,00 4.00 25000 
04273 -0.67 3.33 7482 
24274 “1,33 2.67 29044 
04275 2.00 2.00 29545 
04276 2.67 1.25 29044 
04277 3.53 0.67 27482 
24278 =3.00 0,00 «5000 
24272 4.67 ~0.67 02514 
24280 -5 233 “1.22 20918 
04281 =6 00 2.00 20228 
1,00+ 
8 
| 
5°75 
® 
© 
o 
‘ | 
GS 
° 
> | 
4 50 
ca 
“4 
z | 
oO 
2 
° 
é | 
25- | 
1 i] i | 
4269 -4271 24273 24275 


1 l i 
+4277 e4279 «= «.428]—SsXt 
(in inches) 


Fig. 3. Operating Characteristic Curve for the Double Limit 
Sampling Plan n = 4, K, = 24272 and Ke = 24278. 
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It should again be stressed that a variables sampling plan requires 
smaller sample sizes than an equivalent attribute sampling plan. This 
is evident from the fact that in variables sampling, more than just 
"good" or "bad" is assigned to each item tested. At times one may not 
have a choice between attribute or variables sampling. But if a meas= 
urement can be taken on a quality characteristic of an item, and espe= 
cially if the cost of testing is expensive, then the variables sampling 
plan will, in general, be more advantageous. 
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SAMPLING BY VARIABLES III = PROTECTION ON VARIABILITY 





Gayle W. McElrath Jacob E, Pearman 
University of Minnesota University of Minnesota 


INTRODUCTION: 


Basically, the disposition of a lot which is submitted to a vari- 
ables acceptance procedure depends on one of two common quality criteria. 
When the quality being tested is measured, the question may be (1) is 
the lot different from a standard level or (2) has it excessive vari- 
ability. Most often the acceptance criterion is based on the level of 
lot quality. However, occasionally, the criterion of process variability 
is the necessary quality characteristic for acceptance. This paper 
concerns itself with the latter. 


A few examples will help realize the problem. 


1. Machine tools might not operate successfully if the 
shipment of bar stock varies too greatly. 


2. Time standards require a certain measure of consist- 
ency of performance rating among different engineers. 


3. A problem of balance might require that a set of n 
objects do not have too great a variability in weivht. 


4. Matching painted panels requires that the character- 
istics of the surface finishing do not vary too greatly. 


5S. The variability in weizht of specific units to be 
packaged must adhere to given specifications around 
a specified average. 


6. The variability of the life of n tubes in an electronic 
device must not exceed a given value in order to obtain 
economic maintenance and replacement. 


7. A set of operations must take place within a given time 
interval. Thus it is desired that the range of the 
longest and shortest interval of time not exceed a 
certain value. 


STATEMENT Of THE PROBLEM: 


It is heartening to learn that we can again use the concepts of 
acceptable quality level (AvL) and rejectable quality level (RL) 
together with their respective producer's risk (P.Rk. or a) and consumer's 
risk (C.R. or B). That is, the same basic criteria which are ingredient 
in making decisions of attributes acceptance are still the important 
ingredients in determining the variables acceptance when the lot quality 
is measured by the variation. This measure of variation may be either 
the standard deviation or the range. 
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To be specific, consider that the acceptable quality level for 
variability is given by of!, "ae S measured in whatever units are 


Aw 
appropriate. The producer's risk is some small quantity, say a= .0l 


or 1%. That is, if lots of quality a 1 oF better are submitted, we 
< 


will reject them on the average, at most, 1 time in 100. On the other 
hand, consider a lot is rejectable if the variability is of, . = 10. 

We, 
The consumer's risk is, say $8 = .05 or 5% That is, if the quality of 


submitted lots is of. _ 10 or worse, we wish to accept these lots, 
Wed 


at most, on the average of 1 time in 20. In addition, let us assume 
that the quality measure can be adequately represented for practical 
purooses by the normal frequency distribution. 


Our objective, then, is to generate a decision making rule which 
gives the above desired protection. We shall find two numbers n and 
o.» where n is the sample size and .. is the acceptance standard 


deviation, That is, .. is the maximum value that the sample standard 
deviation o can have and result in a decision to accept the lot. 
Briefly, our decision rule can be stated: 


1. Take n observations. 


2. If o¢ o> accept the lot, andif o> o> reject 


the lot 





2 2 
Zn” @ (2z.) 
i i 


n 





where o #8 
n 
and X59 i = ly2y;ee0ey mn are the individual 


observations; and Z is understood as the summation 
over all observations. 


FIRST METHOD OF SOLUTION: Single Sampling Plan Based on Samole 
Standard Deviation o. 


Now we are ready to find both n and o,° Consider the following 
"cook book" directions: 


1. Choose o! ot. .5 @ and BB. (In the above 


AGL’ Reb 
example, of, > = 5s of = 10, a=.0l1, 8B = .05). 
i \2 2 
2. Form the ratio fot. L/o! = { 20 = 4. 
- at] > 


Use Table A for as ,0Ol. 


3. Proceed down column (6) until you bracket the value 4 
by two numbers, namely, 4.02 and 3.85. 
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4. From colum (1), select the sample size n=18 which 
corresponds to the smaller of the bracketing values. 


S. From column (2) obtain the corresponding x? = 33.41. 
a 


Form the equation 


no 2 2 
a = Xa 

o! C 

AQL 


and solve for o.° That is 


2 
180, = 33.41 
25 


. 9 33.41 x 25 = 6,81 
18 


l. Take n= 18 observations. 


To summarize our decision rule: 


2. Calculate the sample standard deviation, o. 


3. If o <6.81 accept the lot, and 
if o> 6.81 reject the lot. 


Companion to every sampling plan should be an operating character- 
istic curve, usually called OC curve. We wish to determine the 
quantity Plo< o, lo") = a (the probability of accepting a lot, given 


that ot is the true standard deviation). Now P(o< o, lo") = 


2 2 
P(o< o, jot) «= P(no < a | o | = P.. But for a given of the 


ot o' - 
quantity no* has a x? distributed with n-l degrees of freedom. 
ot2 
Therefore, our basic problem is merely to substitute various values of 
of in the expression 








ply? _ ; o! = P or 
£ Xs ; a 
o! 
1 P 2 no, lot . >? 
es iat a" 
ot 


The quantity e. is determined from the 2 distribution. A very 
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useful 2 table for this purpose is available as Table C in “Engineer- 
ing Statistics and Quality Control" by Irving Burr published by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. 


TABLE I: Values for OC Curve 
Single Sampling Plan for Variability 























O ror = 5, Oo Ror =10, a=.01, B = .05 
Plan: n= 18; o ¢ 6.81 accept, o> 6.81 reject. 
2 
o! -. ‘. 
ot® 
0 fee) 100 
\ 52.20 100 
5 33.41 99 
6 23.20 86 
| 7 | 170k 55 
|; 8 13.05 27 
, § | 10.31 ll 
| 10 8.35 4 | 
} 1 6.90 1.5 | 
0.6 | 


12 5.80 " 





SECOND METHOD OF SOLUTION: Single Sampling Plan Based on Sample Sum 
of Squares SS. 


It should be clear that the sum of squares, SS = Bx,° - (2x,)° 





n 
is satisfactory as a statistic to determine acceptance for variability. 
Actually, to completely calculate the sample standard deviation does not 
add information. In fact, the only addition is unnecessary work which we 
may choose to omit. Steps (1), (2), and (3) of the "cook book" direct- 
ions are the same as before. Step (i) is a bit different and easier. 
It is 

hk. Obtain x° from column (2); form the equation 


2 > 2 . a 
no, Xa AQL 


= 33.41 x 25 = 835,25 
Now our decision rule becomes: 
1. Take n-= 18 observations. 
2. Calculate the sample sum of squares 
SS = zx, - (2x,)° 


n 





where xX.» i = 1325006, m are the individual obser- 
vations. 
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%. 2 Se no,” = 835.25, accept the lot, and 
if SS > 835.25, reject the lot. 


The OC curve for the plan based on the sample sum of squares SS 
is identical to that of the previous OC curve based on the sample 
standard deviation o. 


' ' 
It is possible to choose the values of o aw? "Rw? ® B 


such that the ratio ( "par/*" aan) 2 is not included in Table A, 

That is, the sample size n required to give the specified protection 
is greater than the sample sizes listed. For an illustration of this 
situation see "Techniques of Statistical Analysis" by Eisenhart, Hastay 
and Wallis, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946, pp. 231-232. 


THIRD METHOD OF SOLUTION: Single Sampling Plan Based on the Sample 
Range R, 


At times it is much more convenient and practical to use the sample 
range R as the measure of sample variability. For small samples, say 
n=2 to n#=12, the efficiency of the range is quite impressive, 


Again it is our objective to select the quality levels of vari- 
ability which define the plan. That is, suppose we choose O nor, = 5, 
Oo" ROL s 15; qs Ol; and B = 05. 

Now we must determine two numbers, the sample size n and the 
acceptance range R.- That is, R, is the maximum value that the 


sample range R can have and result in a decision to accept the lot. 
The decision rule becomes 


1. Take n observations. 
2. Determine the sample range R, 


3 If kR¢ Rs accept the lot, andif R> Ris 
reject the lot. 


These are the "cook book" steps. 


1. Determine aq, and f, 


Mr? WR? 
' = ' “ ™ 
aes nee O nor 5S, o ReL 15, a=# .0l, and 


2. Form the ratio, o', ./ (15/5) = 3. 


Rut’ age 


3. Use Table B for a= .01. Proceed down column (6) until 
you bracket the value 3 by two numbers, namely, 3.11 and 
2.92. 


4. From colum (1), select the sample size n=9 which 
corresponds to the smaller of the bracketing values. 
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5. From colum (2) obtain the corresponding Ww. = 5.08 to 


determine Ro = We . oor = 5.08 x5 = 25.0. 


To summarize the rule: 


1. If ot = 5, of = 15, a= .01, B= .05 


AQL RQL 


2. Take 9 observations. 
3. Calculate the sample range 


R= x ~ 2, 
max min 


4. If R < 25.0, accept the lot, and 
if R > 25.40, reject the lot. 


To determine the OC function one has to consider P(RE R,|o") = P? 


the probability of accepting a lot giventhat o' is the true standard 
deviation. This time we look to the probabilities associated with the 
distribution of the range. 


R 
, R a 
Now P(R < Ro ot) 2 P= < J o') bal Po 


But fora given of, the distribution -= is given as a probability 
integral of the range W — in samples of size n. Therefore, we 
need to use only 

R 


P( Wee Ba fot ) Po 


Q 


(5) 


We substitute several values of o! to determine the protection. 


TABLE II: Values for the OC Curve 
Single Sampling Plan for Variability 














Ono 752 Ong = 15, a= Ol, B= .055 
Plant n=9; RS 25.0 accept, R> 25.40 reject. 
© [| 
o _32 P 
EE 
0 | 00 } 100 
| 3 8.47 | 100 
| 4 6.35 | 100 
| S 5.08 | 99 
6 4.23 93 
7 3.63 80 
8 3.18 63 
i 2.62 | 45 
10 2.54 | 32 
12 | 222 | wm | 
15 1.69 | h | 
' 20 | 1.27 | 0.7 | 
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FOURTH METHOD OF SOLUTION: Unit Sequential Analysis for Variability. © 


Unit sequential sampling exists when observations are taken in 
sequence, At each stage of sampling, one has the opportunity to make 
one of three decisions, namely, (1) Accept the lot, (2) Reject the 
lot, (3) Continue sampling by taking another observation. 


It is "well known" that a sequential sampling procedure is uniquely 
determined if we have the four quantities which we used to determine 
the single sampling plan. That is, oon? o" Ro? a, B. The most 


interesting nuance with respect to unit sequential sampling is that the 
n is a random variable. One does not choose a fixed value of n 
before sampling. There are three considerations which represent the 
characteristics of the sequential plan. These are 


1. PLAN - The decision making rule. 
2. PROTECTION =- The OC function, 
3. COST - The ASN function. 


THE PLAN: 


There are just three numbers that we must determine from the 


quantities O nor? o Rot? a, and £. Label these numbers hy» hos 


and s, where 
4 —-b 


Li) 
™m 
~ 
°o 

oa 





2 € 
D 
ot? 2 
s = log. RQL/O* 5 oy 
D 
where D - 1 





- 1 
t t 2 
SRS. RSL 


Our interest is to present a chart representing the unit sequential 
acceptance PLAN for variability. The only task that we have is to plot 
two straight lines parallel to each other as in Figure 1. The equations 
of the lines are 

= - + 
L h, sn 


L, = hy + sn 


where = hy» Dos and s are respectively the two intercepts and the 


slope of the lines, n is one less than the number of observations 
taken sequentially, and > 
- 2 2 
= z ~ = - 
L (x; x) zx, (2x, ) 
ntl 
where each of the above summations is over the n+l observed values of x;, 
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FIGURE 1: 
L 





CONTINUE SAMPLING 











The sequential procedure is as follows: 


1. Draw the two parallel lines as defined by 
O* sor? oon? a, and 8B. 


2. Label the vertical axis L. 
Label the horizontal axis n. 


3. Start taking observatiors (two the first time) and there- 
after adding one observation at a time. 
k. After each observation calculate the value of L and 


plot it against the value of n. (Note: When the mean 
is unknown, the acceptance and rejection of the lot are 
based on n which is one less than the total number of 
observations.) 


5. At any stage, if the point falls above the upper line, 
reject the lot; or below the lower line, accept the lot. 


6. As long as the point falls within the two parallel lines, 
take another observation. 


7. Continue steps 3, 4, 5, and 6 until a decision of 
acceptance or rejection is reached. 


The PROTECTION: 


Ordinarily, it is not necessary to determine the OC curve by 
more than five convenient points as follows: 


TABLE III: Values of the OC curve 
Unit Sequential Sampling Plan for Variability 
B. 


O non? J" QL? a, 
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ot 0 o sor s o* ROL 00 
h 
P 100 l-a 2 5 0 
" bh, * A, 








However, if one wishes to plot more points on the OC curve, following 
is the set of parametric equations in t which describe r. for given 
values of of: 


os t(h, +h) th 
l-e P p « & 25 
3 


tth. *h,) 
2t ° Pe 


1 





ot = 





1 
See references (3) and (6). 
The COST: 


The average sample number (ASN) gives the relation between the 
given standard deviation o! and the expected number of observations 
necessary to make a decision. The ordinate of the ASN curve for any 
given of is expressed as 


(ASN), = Po (byth,) - by 4 y 





wa ote 


The above formula can be evaluated without embarrassment except for 
ot = /s. Under this situation it can be shown that 


h 
(ASN) aye * a 
2s 


This value will ordinarily be close to the maximum average amount of 
inspection required to reach a decision. However, again the five 
points, as follows, usually give sufficient information to sketch the 
ASN curve. 
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TABLE IV: Values of the ASN Curve 
Unit Sequential Sampling Plan for Variability 
ny Of RL? a, B. 
ot ASN 
0 a, * 3 
| s 
| (1 a)h, ah 
t ‘i = 
| Magn p= + 
| -ot 
: | 8-0" sor 
A 
a a | 
28° 
— 
= (1-8)h : 
' 
Oo" ROL | ny : 2 +1 
t 
| $=" nor 
co | 2 
i 
Statement of Another Problem: 
Consider the problem in which a set of n similar units are re- 


quired for a particular assembly. There is the specification that these 
units do not vary too greatly about any mean value that they might have. 
The specification might read that the range R of the set of n _ observa- 
tions does not exceed a given constant c. Thatis, R ¢c fora set 
of n_ observations. (3) 


We know that a process will not make every set of n units such 
that the range for each set is always less than or equal to a given 
constant. However, we can state that an acceptable process is one 
that produces, say, 98% of the sets, such that their range is less 
than or equal to 0.5 of a unit of measure. For definiteness let us 
suppose n= 20 units per set. We wish a producer's risk of a= 
0.05. A process that yields only 85% of the sets, such that their 
ranges are less than or equal to 0.5 of a unit of measure, is 
considered unacceptable. We wish a consumer's risk of 8B = .10. 


If we assume that the normal distribution is adequate to represent 
our distribution of measures, we can find the corresponding values of 


i] t j 
o AQL and o RQL associated with the above acceptable and unacceptable 


quality levels. We know that the sample size in this situation is n= 
20. Therefore, we can inquire of the tables for the distribution of 
W=R, as to that value of W which satisfies the statement 


7 P(R < Wot|lot) = .02 ,0) 
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We find that this value of W is 5.40. 


Now substituting R= .5 and 
W= 5.40 in the equation of. . * R= .5 = .090. Similarly, 
™ W 5.40 


O* ROL = .112. Now we have the four values 
= 1 Pa = a 
O ror -090, oO ROL e112, «a -, B 10. 


It is clear that we can immediately use Table A to determine either of 
the two values, .. or ng? to be used in a single sampling plan 


for variation. Im our case, the decision rule becomes 
1. Take one set of 20 units and measure each item. 
« Calculate the sample sum of squares, SS, 


3. If S< no,”, accept the process making sets of 20 


units, andif SS > no,” reject the process. 


The OC curve can likewise be obtained as previously explained 
when discussing single sampling by using the sample standard devia- 
tion, o. It is interesting to note that in this particular problem 


there is a switch; namely, we are using the standard deviation as a 
criterion for decision about the range. 
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TABLE A: Single Sampling for Variability Using the Sample o or SS, 


Given: 
Sam- 
ple x? 
Size Ss 
n a=,0l 
(1) (2) 
3 9.21 
4 11.34 
5 13.28 
6 15.09 
7 16.81 
8 18.48 
9 20.09 
10 21.67 
ln 23.21 
12 2.72 
13 26.22 
14, 27.69 
15 29.14 
16 30.58 
17 32.00 
18 33.41 
19 34.80 
20 36.19 
21 37.57 
22 38.93 
23 40.29 
2h 41.64 
25 42.98 
26 4.31 
27 45.64 
28 46.96 
29 48.28 
30 49.59 
31 50.89 


Shon * SRon ? 


2 
1-8 


B=.01 
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R SRE § 


FE SSE EBB vee wa2e wne © 
Vi @ rH “282 
NAO & oO 


. 


7 . 
“Oo ~ ¥YSr 
Vio On °o 


a, 8B 


a=,0l 
B=,01 


(4) 


458.21 
98.65 
44.70 


27.23 
19. 28 
14.91 


12.21 
10.38 
9.07 


. - 
Vio ~ 
MWY 


. 
mwWwvi “JO 1% 


Now FOr 


7 + eee 
= Vas oO 
oO @ ane RES 


ww Www wu lf Fee rrw ViVi Ov 
. 


B=.05 


(5) 


yee 
. . 
Se 


_ . 
NOnvl ony wows 


ARN OWO Frow 


OOO YIYA WE Wop 
. >. . 

be 

RSS 


10. 
10.85 
11.59 
12.34 


13.09 
13.85 
14.61 


15.38 
16.15 
16.93 


17.71 
18.9 
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a=,01 
B=.05 


(6) 


89.h2 
32.23 
18.67 


13.18 
10.28 
8.53 


7.35 
6.52 
5.89 


5.40 
5.02 
4.70 


4.43 
4.21 
4.02 


3.85 
3.71 
3.58 


3.46 
3.36 
3.27 


3.18 
3.10 
3.03 


2.97 
2.91 
2.85 


2.80 
2.75 


B=.10 


(7) 


221 
58 
1.06 


1.41 
2.20 
2.83 


349 
4.17 
4.86 


5.58 
6.30 
7.04 


7.79 
8.55 
9-31 


10.08 
10.86 
11.65 


12.4h 
13.2h 
14.04 


14.85 
15.66 
16.47 


17.29 
18.11 
18.94 


19.77 
20.60 


("RaL/o4ar) Xp ("#/o4a1) 4 ("aw/ har) 


a=,01 
B=.10 


(8) 


43.65 
19.43 
12.48 


9.37 
7.63 
6.52 


5.76 
5.20 
4.77 


4.43 
4.16 
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TABLE A: Single Sampling for Variability (Continued ) 


Given: OhOL ’ OROL 2 % B&B 
Sam- 
2 2 o! 2 2 o! 2 ' 2 
1 
Sise °c 1-8 (PRU/efr) Xap (“RAL Shor) X1_p ( Bl/e407) 
n 98.05 B=, 01 re B=.05 ae B=.10 ma 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
3 5.99 02 298.06 210 58.16 21 28.39 
u 7.82 12 67.96 235 22.20 -58 13.36 
5 9.449 30 31.95 71 13.34 1.06 8.92 
6 11.07 255 19.98 1.14 9.67 1.61 6.88 
7 12.59 87 Web 1.64 7.70 2.20 5.71 
9 15.51 1.65 9.42 2.73 5.67 3.49 Lelb 
10 16.92 2.09 8.10 3.32 5.09 4.17 4.06 
al 18.31 2.56 7216 3.94 4.65 4.86 3.76 
12 19.68 3.05 6.44 4.58 4.30 5.58 3.53 
1, 22.36 4.11 Sly 5.89 3.80 7.04 3.18 
15 23.68 4.66 5.08 6.57 3.60 7-79 3.04 
16 24.99 5.23 4.78 7.26 34k 8.55 2.92 
17 26.30 5.81 4.52 7.96 3.30 9.31 2.82 
19 28.87 7.02 4.12 9.39 3.07 10.86 2.66 
20 30.14 7.63 3.95 10.12 2.98 11.65 2.59 
21 31.41 8.26 3.80 10.85 2.89 12.uh 2.52 
22 32.67 8.90 3.67 11.59 2.82 13.2h 2.47 
23 33.92 9.54 3.56 12.34 2.75 14.04 2.42 
2h 35.17 10.20 3.45 13.09 2.69 1.85 2.37 
25 36.42 10.86 3.35 13.85 2.63 15.66 2.33 
26 37.65 11.52 3.27 14.61 2.58 16.447 2.29 
27 38.88 12.20 3.19 15.38 2.53 17.29 2.25 
28 40.11 12.88 3.1 16.15 2.48 18.1 2.21 
29 41.34 13.56 3.05 16.93 2.44 18.94 2.18 
30 42.56 14.26 2.99 17.71 2.40 19.77 2.18 
31 43.77 14.95 2.93 18.49 2.37 20.60 2.13 
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TABLE A: Single Sampling for Variability 


Given: hor . Oho. * 
Size ° 1-6 
n a=,10 B=.01 
(1) (2) (3) 
3 4.60 02 
h 6.25 ie 
5 7.78 230 
6 9.2h 055 
7 10.64 87 
8 12.02 1.24 
9 13.36 1.65 
10 1.68 2.09 
11 15.99 2.56 
12 17.28 3.05 
13 18.55 3.57 
1, 19.81 4.11 
15 21.06 4.66 
16 22.30 5.23 
17 23.5h 5.81 
18 24.77 6.41 
19 25.99 7.02 
20 27.20 7.63 
21 28.41 8.26 
22 29.62 8.90 
23 30.81 9.54 


2h, 32.01 19.20 
25 33.20 10.86 
26 34.38 11.52 


27 35456 12.20 
28 36.74 12.88 
29 37.92 13.56 


30 = 39.09 14.26 
31 = 40.26 14.95 
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a=.10 
8=.05 


(6) 


4.71 
17.76 
10.95 


2.56 
2.50 


2ebh 
2.40 
2.35 


2.31 
2.27 
222k 


2.21 
2.18 
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(7) 


221 
58 
1.06 


1.61 
2.20 
2.83 


3.9 
4.17 
4.86 


5.58 
6.30 
7204 


7-79 
8.55 
9.31 


10.08 
10.86 
11.65 


12.44 
13.24 
14.04 


14.85 
15.66 
16.47 


17.29 
18.11 
18.94 


19.77 
20.60 











TABLE B: Single Sampling for Variability Using the Sample Range R. 


Given: O non? Oo ROL? a, 
Sam- 
1 W W ' W ! 
‘ise 1-a B PRAL/o* poy B  “RAL/of oy 
7 a=,01 - a=,0l1 
n a=,01 B=.01 p=.01 B=,05 B=.05 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
2 3.64 -02 182,00 209 LO.Lk 
3 4.10 22 18.64 45 9.11 
4 4.38 047 9.32 277 5.69 
5 4.59 e70 6.56 1.04 4k 
6 4.7h 89 5.32 1.26 3.76 
7 4.87 1.07 4.55 1.44 3.38 
8 4.98 1.22 4.08 1.60 3.11 
9 5.06 1.36 3.73 1.74 2.92 
10 5.15 1.48 3.48 1.86 2.77 
11 5.22 1.59 3.28 1.97 2.65 
12 5.28 1.69 3.12 2.07 2.55 
Sam- 
ple W W o! 
Les B RQL/o! W of 
Size AQL B RQL/O} oy 
as . a=.05 7 a=.05 
n a=,05 B=.01 B=.01 B=.05 g=.05 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
2 2.77 202 138.50 209 30.78 
3 323k 22 15.18 5 742 
4 3.65 47 7.77 77 4.74 
5 3.87 -70 5.53 1.04 3.72 
6 4.Ok 89 45h 1.26 3.21 
7 4.18 1.07 3.91 1.uh 2.90 
8 4.29 1.22 3.52 1.60 2.68 
9 4.39 1.36 3.23 1.74 2.52 
10 4.48 1.48 3.03 1.86 2.41 
11 4.55 1.59 2.86 1.97 2.31 
12 4.62 1.69 2.73 2.07 2.23 
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SAMPLING INSPECTION BY VARIABLES IVs 
‘ AVATLABLE SAMPLING PLANS 


R. L. Storer 
Phillips Petroleum Company 


Suppose that one has examined the variables inspection technique and 
is persuaded that it offers some possibility of use in a particular in- 
spection problem. What comes next? Is it necessary to create a plan to 
suit the problem? What other factors must be considered prior to in- 
stalling a plan for a trial run? 


Building a plan from scratch will probably be unnecessary, Four 
good sets of plans are readily available from which to choose, At least 
one of the two or three hundred plans in these sets should meet the need 
with little, if any, modification. 


As for “other factors", it is suggested only that the prospective 
user take a last, close look at the question whether a variables in- 
spection plan is appropriate to his needs, In particular, he should con- 
sider the matters of cost, purpose of the inspection, distribution of the 
quality characteristic which interests him, and ease of administration. 


Some of the earliest development of variables inspection for percent 
defective in this country was occasioned by situations in which cost was 
a secondary consideration, The problem was to make the most of a sample 
which, by any standards, was too small. The product was expensive and 
complicated, the total number manufactured small, the inspection totally 
destructive. Variables inspection was a means of extracting maximum 
information from an inspection which would be extremely costly regardless 
of how the data were used, 


Most industrial applications are, unfortunately, less clean-cut. 
Given a certain number of items, M, on which decisions must be made, the 
costs involved can be represented as follows: 


F = fM, the total number of pieces to be inspected if the fraction 
inspected is f, 


C =Fec, the total cost of inspecting the material, neglecting re- 
jections, when the cost of inspecting one unit is c, 


E, the cost of inspection equipment required, 

D = Ld, the cost of reaching decisions on the inspection data when 
the number of decisions (lots) is L and the cost per lot is 
d. 

R = Fr, the total cost of product destroyed or damaged by inspection 
when r is the unit cost of the product, including cost of 
repair where applicable, 


Ww C +E 4¢D4R is the total cost of reaching the decisions, 


The cost elements, obviously, are rather more complicated than a 
simple determination as to which method requires the more inspection. For 
simple inspections on small samples, the indications are that the attri- 
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butes approach enjoys some cost advantage. As the sample size increases 
the inspection cost differential tends to decrease, though still favoring 
the attribute approach to some extent, but the decision (computation) 
costs increase. In more complicated dimensional inspections, the situ- 
ation may well be reversed. Inspection setups for such characteristics 
as the alignment of several points, or the relative position of several 
surfaces, may be more expensive both to instrument and to operate on an 
attributes basis than on a variables basis, In any case, inspectors tend 
to regard the variables approach as "more trouble", It is well to make a 
fairly complete cost analysis in order to be in position to give a defini- 
tive answer to this charge, if for no other reason, When the required 
figures are unavailable, catalogs, a table of standard times, a stopwatch 
and a few hours should yield estimates good enough for comparative 
purposes, 


Purpose is often the determining factor in the decision between the 
attributes and variables approaches, It is one thing to select a plan 
for deciding whether to buy or not to buy a lot of product. Quite another 
thing to select a plan appropriate to a decision whether a lot of material 
is suitable for a certain contemplated use, and something else again if the 
purpose is control of production. Sometimes decisions are required for a 
project which is a mixture of these purposes, New products, for example, 
usually demand more attention and information than products which have 
been satisfactorily produced over a period of months or years. A vari- 
ables plan might well be indicated for such an application, regardless of 
any real or supposed advantages of the attributes approach, Many other 
engineering situations exist where the extra costs of measurement and 
computation, even when added to a sample large enough for an attributes 
decision, seem worthwhile, Discussion with the product designers or 
users should be helpful in resolving this point, 


Note that the sampling plans under discussion here are primarily 
aimed at the situation where interest lies in fraction defective, or 
joint variation of mean and dispersion, The same data may be used where 
interest centers primarily on the mean or the disjoint variation of mean 
and dispersion, or for control charting. But the decision procedure 
x + ks SU, L is not appropriate to such applications, 


Sometimes the nature of the inspection or test determines whether 
attributes or variables will be used. Tensile strength determinations, 
for example, are seldom reported on an attribute basis because of the way 
in which they are derived, Since the reading must be obtained from a 
graduated dial in any case, it is sensible to use it as reported rather 
than convert it to "good" or "bad", If you are not familiar with the 
inspection operation, or know it only by reports from others, personel 
observation would be a good idea prior to disposing this factor, 


A factor which can cause unnecessary trouble is the form of distri- 
bution of the characteristic inspected. One hears that detailed evidence 
of normality is necessary to the successful use of variables inspection - 
- and on the other hand that the type of distribution makes no difference. 
If the first be true, then so much must be known about the product in ad- 
vance of inspection that the necessity for inspection is questionable. If 
the latter be true, then many excellent men have spent much time trying to 
solve a non-existent problem, 


As usual, the truth is somewhere between the two extremes. If a 
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fairly substantial. proportion of product exceeding the limits U and L 

has been removed from the material by screening prior to sampling, 
someone is going to be most unhappy with the rejection decision which 

is almost sure to follow in the wake of application of a simple, unmodi- 
fied variables plan, The effect is the same as if the plans possessed 

a sixth sense that non-conforming product was once in the lot, and lacked 
the horse sense to recognize that it had been removed. An attributes 
plan, or a combined variables-attributes scheme of some sort is indi- 
cated for such a situation. 


Slight departures from the normal curve model will cause trouble 
only if both persistent (rather than intermittent) and umrecognized, If 
it is found that a distribution is "skewed" rather than symmetrical, the 
multiplier "3" which is customarily used on sigma to obtain end-points 
of the distribution must be changed to "2" or "4" or "5" or some other 
number. Knowing this, we can either use plans based upon the multiplier 
"3" and adopt a different or more liberal interpretation of an indication 
that a limit has been exceeded; or, we may concoct a new plan based upon 
a multiplier appropriate to the distribution model which describes our 
problem more exactly. A Control Chart test on some preliminary data, or 
any of several "quick and dirty" tests for normality should give the 
desired information rather quickly. 


One last point to be considered in the "whether variables" decision: 
Ease of administration. It is easier to teach an inspector to use a snap 
gage correctly than to teach him to use a dial gage correctly. He is 
more likely to be consistently accurate with the snap gage than the dial. 
Attribute reporting forms are generally simpler anc less subject to arith- 
metical error than variables reporting forms. At least, this has been my 
experience, and I find that many inspection administrators agree, These 
factors must be carefully weighed where a substantial number of inspectors 
is involved or the inspection locations are so widely dispersed that 
supervision is difficult. 


Assuming that this "last look" at suitability does not change the 
original assessment that a variables plan will fill the bill, a scanning 
of the available sets of plans is in order. 


The earliest widely available set of tables was published by Bowker 
and Goode (1/in 1952, Their book contains, in addition to the tables, a 
thorough and easily read exploration of the development and use of vari- 
ables inspection plans for the fraction defective, 


Their tables utilize only the sample standard deviation as a measure 
of variability, but are otherwise the most comprehensive set available at 
time of writing. Fifteen AQL classes and fourteen AOQL classes are tabu- 
lated. Separate sets of plans are given for the situation where the 
standard deviation is unknown, anc for the situation where some previous 
history is available for its estimation. k values in the former set are 
somewhat smaller than in the latter, leading to more conservative de- 
cisions, 


The tabulated plans are for use against one-sided specifications: 
Use of two one-sided plans is recommended for the situation where a 
history is available from which to estimate the standard deviation and 
the difference U-L is at least M times the standard deviation. Mis a 
tabulated factor which varies with the AQL. When U-L < M@,a 
graphical decision procedure is proviced, the acceptance region for the 
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graph being constructed with the assistance of a table of factors classi- 
fied by sample size and AQL. 


Operating characteristic curves are provided for plans operating 
against one-siced limits. Normal, reduced and tightened inspection are 
available as well as single and double sampling. 


A table of control chart factors is provided for use with standard 
deviations computed on n-l rather than n, 


The plans have been constructed in accordance with the concept that 
the AQL is that percent defective for which the probability of acceptance 
is about 95%, regardless of lot size. Operating characteristics were 
determined with a view to companionate use of the — plans con- 
structed for the Navy by the Columbia Research Group, This pair of 
books is an excellent base for a systematic inspection scheme of general 
coverage, Since both AQL and AOQL classifications are available, a set 
of Continuous Sampling Inspection Plans can be easily tied in, providing 
plans for accept/reject decisions in a wide variety of production and 
inspection situations. 


Navy Bureau of Ordnance tables for inspection by variables (3) were 
issued in 1952 as a government document rather than through commercial 
channels, Comparison to the Bowker and Goode Tables reveals several 
differences and some similarities, 


All the Navy plans utilize standard deviation as a measure of vari- 
ability. Six AQL classes are provided. No classification by AOQL is 
offered. Normal, tightened and reduced inspection are available, but 
Gouble-sampling plans have been omitted. 


Each plan is designee to have operating characteristics similar to 
the MIL-STD-105A plan (attributes) of equivalent AQL and lot size. The 
probability of accepting material which is AQL percent defective therefore 
increases as the lot size increases, rather than remaining at 95% for all 
lot sizes, Every effort has been made to make OC curves match those in 
MIL-STD-105A as closely as possible, 


The outstanding feature of these plans, as compared to others pre- 
sently available, is the form in which the inspection data is processed 
to reach a decision. Bowker and Goode, and the Army Ordnance tables are 
both based upon finding an average, X , to which is added (or subtracted) 
a factor obtained by multiplying the observed standard deviation, s, by 
a factor k, The result, for example xX + ks, is then directly compared to 
a given limit for the characteristic, say, U. 


The Navy tables handle this procedure on the basis of a "Lot Quality 
Index", the derivation of which is as follows. Suppose ¥$ks =U, Then 
k=-U-x. If we add 10 to both sides of this equation, and give the 


3 
quantity k + 10 the designation Cy, we obtain the Lot Quality Index 
Cy =-U-x410. In practice, Cy (or Cy) is computed from the in- 
s 
spection data and compared to the tabulated value of the index, called 
Ay (or A,) for the particular AQL and sample size being used, the de- 
cision being based upon whether the tabular value is, or is not, exceeded, 


Another innovation is the Maximum Allowable Standard Deviation 
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(MASD) concept for the case where inspection against a two-sided limit is 
required, MASD is defined and computed in the form U-L_ . The results 
Ch - & 
must meet all of the criteria Cy > Ay, Cy £ Ay, s = MASD, This pro- 
cedure avoids the necessity for a special graphical solution, as re- 
quired by the Bowker & Goode plans. A worthwhile practical advance, 
since most inspectors for some reason share an aversion to this kind of 
graphical decision. It has the added advantage of protecting against the 
situation where the standard deviation is too large for the safe use of 
two one-sided plans, but without introcucing the idea of "known standard 
deviation" which is confusing to some people. 


The inspection instructions included in these tables are naturally 
less likely to be suitable for general industrial use than the Bowker and 
Goode plans because of the more specialized use intended for the Navy 
document, However, the tables themselves are compact and quite useful in 
many industrial situations. A standard computation form is provided 
which is very efficient for any procedure which requires computation of 
the stancard deviation. 


The Army Ordnance tables were publishec in 1954. They use the 
constant-risk principle employed by Bowker and Goode; the probability of 
acceptance for material of AQL quality is 95%, regardless of lot size. 
Eleven AQL classes are provided; AOQL classification is omitted, in 
accordance with recent government practice, 


The features which distinguish these tables from the other two are 
as follows, A set of plans is provided which utilizes the range as a 
measure of variation, in addition to the usual set utilizing the standard 
Geviation. The tables are compact. A single page serves to express all 
the information (except oc curves ) required to use either the range or 
the standard deviation plans, The MASD concept has been simplified to a 
factor, F, which is listed in the body of the tables along with the 
constant, k,. 


The two sets of plans (range and standard deviation) have been sc 
arrarged that the protection afforded by a given sample size and AQL is 
about the same, regardless of which measure of variation is chosen, The 
standard deviation plans accept less material of worse-than-AQL quality 
than co the range plans, but the difference is so slight that a single 
set of Operating Characteristic Curves suffices to describe both sets of 
plans, for practical purposes, 


As with the Bowker and Goode plans, decision is made in terms of 
data as observed, without conversion to intermeciate factors or fraction 
defective. In the two-sided case, which is the most complicated, the 
three criteria required are: ¥}¢kV £U, X-kKV>L, V=F (U-L). 


In 1955 Lieberman and Resnikoff published (7) a new set of sampling 
tables developed at Stanford, along with a summary of the considerable 
theoretical work which led to these plans, These tables afford a choice 
among fourteen AQL classes. Unknown standard deviation, known standard 
deviation and average range plans are provided. Single sampling at one 
level of inspection is used throughout but reduced inspection is in 
effect available by switching from "unknown" to "known" standard devia- 
tion when sufficient data has been collected, Operating characteristic 
curves are available for all plans, including those for use against 
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two-sided limits. 


AQLs follow the MIL-STD-105A practice, the probability of acceptance 
for AQL quality ranging from about .89 for the smallest sample size to + 
about .99 for the largest sample size. A single OC curve describes un- s 
known standard deviation, known standard deviation or average range plans 
for a given AQL against either a one-sided or a two-sided limit. However 
the sample size is given by code letter and will be found to differ with 
the measure of variation chosen. Code letter "I", for example, represents 
a sample size of 5 if a know standard deviation is used; 25 for unknowm 
standard deviation; 30 for an average range plan, 


TA ak * Ch, 


- A 


—_ —<—. 


Decisions are reached by a three stage process. First, the quantity | 
C =U-x, or its equivalent for lower limits and other measures of vari- | 
s 
ation, is computed. Then C is used to enter a table which gives an esti- 
mate p of the fraction defective of the lot from which the sample was 
drawn, p is then compared to a value p* obtained from the sampling table, 


If p é p*, accept; otherwise, reject, When a two sided specifi- 
cation is involved, the estimates for the fraction beyond upper and lower 
limits are added and compared to p*, that is, Py + Py £ p* is the cri- 
terion of acceptance, 





As of the time of this writing, a Military Standard for Inspection 
by Variables has been in preparation for something like three years. 
Although it is nearing the stage of publication, it is not yet ready. In 
any case, information concerning its content shoul¢c properly come from a 
government employee, I hope, however, that when it does appear it will 
be found to combine the best features of existing sets of plans in such a 
way as to provide a document of widespread usefulness in both industry 
and government, 


If none of the published sets of plans seem to fit your require- 
ments, References 1, 2, and 5 through 11 provide the theory and some 
computational suggestions for constructing additional plans, 


Selection of an appropriate plan from a given set boils down to 
decisions on measure of variation, AQL and sample size, The relative 
efficiency of the range anc standard deviation need not enter into the 
selection since ‘equivalent AQLs provide equivalent operating charac- 
teristics regardless of the statistic chosen, In the Army tables the 
choice of statistic makes no difference in sample size. In the Lieberman 
and Resnikoff tables it makes a considerable difference, From a practi- 
cal standpoint, the range is the preferred measure for routine accept/ 
reject inspections, Standard ceviation is usually chosen for inspections 
having an engineering use. 


I would like to include a short set of rules for choosing an ap- 
propriate AQL, but so far as I know these rules have not yet been de- 
vised. Generally, I would assign the smaller AQLs for characteristics of 
greater importance, larger AQLs for those of lesser importance, If the 
distribution has a tendency toward long tails on one or both sides, the 
AQL may have to be made somewhat larger than usual if the specification 
limits are relatively narrow. Or, it may be necessary to open up the 
limits somewhat. If this is not cone, the plan will reject more frequent- 
ly than anticipated from the AQL, assuming that AQL quality material is 
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made anc presented for inspection. 


In each of the tables mentioned except the Lieberman and Resnikoff 
tables, sample size is fixed by determining an inspection level and a lot 
size. Where destructive tests are concerned, it may be advisable to 
Gisenrage this automatic selection feature and pick a constant sample size 
which management can or will pay for. This is frequently much smaller 
than the tables require. The Army tables provide a "category of in- 
spection" label to facilitate such handling and to remove any doubt 
which might exist on the question whether such a departure is proper. 
Wherever possible, I recommend citing the sample size and acceptance 
constants in the inspection instructions, rather than referring the 
inspector to the tables. This practice minimizes both the number of 
documents and the number of ways in which the inspector can make a mis- 
take, 


If the circumstances permit, a shakedown trial of the selected plan 
s 5 s 
is an excellent idea, Like any good tool, variables inspection works 
best in the hands of one experienced in its use, 
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QUALITY CONTROL IN COMPLEX SYSTEMS 


F. J. Sindelar 
H. J. Wilkinson 
International Business Machines Corporation 


Today's quality function finds itself facing a tremendous chal- 
lenge. Regardless of product, the impacts of new materials, auto- 
mation capabilities and increasing product complexity on the 
manufacturing effort it is assisting, coupled with the performance 
and reliability requirements becoming associated with product end use, 
are presenting an environment requiring technical and administrative 
planning of the highest caliber. In the design of such a quality 
function, serious thought must be given to a system concept of relating 
part, process and assembly data to the product system. This type of 
Planning must be in addition to the corrective action feedback nor- 
mally associated with any data taking. 


We will attempt to show the evolution of the areas associated 
with the quality function and explore two examples of the approach to 
system design in quality control. 


The quality function has usually been aligned with these classi- 
cal functions: 


Receiving 
Manufacturing 
Assembly 


However, while the scope of each of these functions has been 
expanded during the past several years, there has been a tendency 
toward the generation of spheres of activity due possibly to the 
specialized product and process techniques involved. This philosophy 
has obviously tended to isolate these functions with an accompanying 
failure of feedthrough of information to the area charged with final 
product evaluation. Ome might indicate the changes in scope as 
follows: 


I. Receiving Inspection 





Raw Material Control 

Vendor Rating 

Vendor Certification 

Component and Sub-assembly Receiving 
Life Test Data 


II. Manufacturing 





Process Control -- Metal Working, Heat Treat, Plating 
Gage Control 

Tool Inspection 

Machine Tool Capabilities 
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FIG. #1 
III. Assembly _ 


Process Control - Electronic Component Manufacture 
Life Test Data 

Assembly - Product Evaluation 

Test Equipment Capabilities 

Product Field Performance 


Obviously the grouping of the above areas is dependent on the 
particular company and product involved. The important point at this 
time is the fact that the areas of involvement have increased con- 
siderably. We now realize that we can no longer be satisfied with 
these sources as individual areas of control. They must necessarily 
be related to each other as part of a system. 


We are at the crossroads in the sense that while Quality Control 
has been able to show the feasibility of the statistical approach as a 
practical means of controlling part and process quality we must, in 
addition, devise ways of combining these data from many areas and 
relating them to final product evaluation. This must be accomplished 
in order that the need for costly and often misleading performance 
testing of complex products might be more thoughtfully considered, 
interpreted, and thereby reduced or eliminated. 


The fact that a given device meets a functional or acceptance 
test is not necessarily indicative of its reliability in a customer's 
installation. This knowledge can only come of a complete history 
consisting of data representing raw material, parts, sub-assemblies, 
final assembly, and the test experience relating to the unit or system 
under study. 


Figure 1 shows the basic Quality Control Organization, the usual 


line supporting functions, and with Quality Engineering as a staff 
function. 
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FIG. #2 


The concept of a quality engineering group designed to act as a 
service organization in the quality function is certainly not a4 new 
one. However, we would propose that organized system design is not 
possible without the services of such a group. 


Figure 2 shows a basic Quality Engineering Department with 
individual areas outlined by function. We do not propose to go into 
great detail regarding this organization since considerable material 
has already been written on this subject. However, from a system 
standpoint, we may ask the question, “What can such a group contribute 
to system design?" We might well review the tools that such a group 
would of necessity avail itself of in developing system concepts: 


Knowledge of proven statistical tools 

Ability to initiate and interpret designed experiments 
Ability to establish test equipment requirements 
Experience in and knowledge of manufacturing processes 
and techniques 


SQOW> 


A quality engineering group so trained and assigned can give 
the quality function the type of system thinking which is required 
in order to completely integrate the incoming materials and the out- 
going final product. With such a group assigned to evaluate product 
quality, management is in a position to probe new areas ana new 
concepts by means of which system thinking can be applied to both 
product quality and those problems of quality administration so 
necessary to both the field and factory organizations. 
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It should be noted that the successful application of both 
Manufacturing and Quality Engineering analysis must be prefaced by 
completely adequate Product Engineering specifications. 


Figure 3 shows some basic inter-relations of a quality system 
combining vendor, process, assembly and field information. While in 
each area we see mechanisms to provide corrective action data for 
manufacturing within each small system, final product evaluation 
can be affected to a very marked degree when decisions are based on 
data gathered progressively from process input to product line output. 


A good case and point is the control of a purely manual manu- 
facturing process -- soldering of electrical connections by hand 
methods. We have here a relatively small sub-assembly subject to a 
large number of variables, any one of which may seriously affect its 
all important electrical characteristics. 


The following are some of the more obvious variables which we 
have to contend with in this type of connection: 


Surface Contamination 
Surface Preparation 
Mechanical Stability 
Solder Alloys 

Fluxes 

Temperature 

Operator Techniques 


The presence of such a critical process in large quantities, as 
is the case in many phases of communication computer and guidance 
systems, can have a tremendous effect on product performance and 
reliability. This can be of particular importance in circuitry in- 
volving high frequency pulse logic. 


Process evaluation must occur early in product life and must be 
sustained throughout the assembly and test stages so the final ap- 
praisal can be accomplished by audit mechanisms rather than by 
questionable screening or inconclusive functional testing. Figure 4 
presents a system concerned with a manufacturing area receiving three 
basic types of material. This includes a unit vendor and panel ven- 
dor, each building a product to print requirements, and an electronic 
component vendor supplying an off-the-shelf item. 


In the case of the two vendors supplying electronic equipment, 
acceptance procedures, as noted by the small triangles, constitute 
the first step in the control and analysis of solder quality. The 
same acceptance procedures in the Receiving Inspection Department 
constitute the tool wherein auditing is accomplished. In addition, 
an analysis procedure is also used in this area in order to audit 
component surface solderability. Thus we see that the unit and system 
assembly area is presented with material whose quality levels, with 
regard to solder quality, are known and under control. 


The unit and system assembly area has within it an additional 
acceptance procedure designed to control and audit any solder 
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connections which have been the result of engineering change or repair 
activity. This type of control system placed the manufacturing group 
in a position wherein its final product may be audited to determine 
whether or not the levels previously established have been altered. 

It should be noted that while the various areas shown here have within 
them the necessary acceptance, analysis or audit procedures, auxiliary 
specifications or controls are certainly required for the complete 
accomplishment of the system philosophy. These may well include the 
following: 


In-plant operator training in solder techniques 
Assistance to vendors in operator training 
Control of soldering tools 

Solder material certification 


A second approach to the system concept is shown in Figure 5. 
This example concerns itself with electron tube quality and reliability 
analysis. We see here a product controlled by the usual engineering 
specification and in addition a Quality Acceptance Procedure. This 
procedure in effect at both the vendors’ plants and the receiving in- 
spection area establishes compatible tests and quality levels. In 
this way, the first check point in product quality is established. The 
second check point is established by means of a documented line reject 
program. Data in this area provides a means for reviewing vendor and 
receiving compatibility, and also provides the first step in the cor- 
relation of tube specifications and circuit requirements. The third 
point in the data system is provided by means of the analysis material 
made available from the field installations. By proper study, data 
from these three areas can contribute considerably to the following: 


- Life characteristics 

- Test equipment correlation 
- Tube application 

- Diagnostic techniques 


voOWYP 


In the course of this discussion we have touched on several dif- 
ferent kinds of quality procedures. These documents, under engineering 
control, are the culmination of the quality engineer's evaluation of 
the variables and controls which he feels will be associated with a 
given process. The kinds of procedures will certainly vary dependent 
on the activity. The following are a few possibilities: 


Acceptance 
Process Control 
Analysis 

Audit 

Final Test 
Reliability 
Maintenance 


A procedural guide assures a favorable and similar format for 


procedures in general and also maintains compatibility between several 
documents of a data gathering system. 
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The following is a brief table of contents for such procedures: 


1.0 General Instructions 





The purpose and specific area of coverage is spelled 
out in this paragraph. 


2.0 Classifications of Tests 





A general breakdown of tests into specific groups, based 
on their function in regards to the product, and amount 
of inspection necessary. 


3.0 Sampling Procedure 





Instructions on identifying each unit tested, methods of 
selecting each sample unit, and order in which tests 
should be made. 


4.0 Identification and Handling of Lots 





Instruction as to lot size, lot identification, lot 
disposition (accept or reject) after each test. 


5.0 Disposition of Material 





Instruction regarding routing of material that has been 
accepted or rejected. 


6.0 Records 
A sample of inspection records used with a detailed 
explanation of their use specify data to be taken and by 


whom, i.e., manufacturing or inspection. 


7-0 Tables and Charts 





All tables and charts necessary for this particular pro- 
cedure are spelled out in detail. 


The preceding material has necessarily been brief and probably 
over simplified as a result. We do not wish to convey the thought 
that a system approach is simple, nor would we presume that this 
presentation represents completely acceptable system operation. 


However, we have found that rudimentary as they are the system 
analysis so far installed by us has very measurably enhanced the 
effectiveness of Quality Control's assistance to our Manufacturing 
division. 


It is very interesting to note that the tools associated with 


operations research are in essence identical to those currently being 
used by quality engineering divisions. 
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The following are some of the accepted techniques: 


This 
evolution 
parts and 
technical 


Flow Charts 

Measurements 

Experimentation 

Information Theory, Boolian Algebra, Gaming, etc. 
Simulation 

Sampling 

Cost Accounting 


is very reassuring in the sense that it is indicative of the 
of a quality function from the relatively narrow confines of 
processes to comparitively broad system concepts in both the 
and management aspects of today's manufacturing universe. 
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USE OF MANAGEMENT REPORTS IN A Q.C. PROGRAM 


Harry Ge. Romig 
Summers Gyroscope Company 


It is necessary at times to take stock of our Profes- 
sion. In what areas are we strong? What are our weaknesses? 
It is apparent that many Managements consider Quality Engi- 
neering only an Inspection and Test function, a necessary but 
undesirable and costly evil that must be subordinated wher- 
ever possible. Many Managements must still be shown that, 
if set up properly to include all its functions, it can be 
one of its most valuable aids since its functions and activ- 
ities should cover all phases of the problems that continual- 
ly harass managements. Simple informative reports and analy- 
ses that aid Management in making valid decisions are one 
part of the varied functions in Quality Engineering that 
have not received sufficient recognition. 


One point should be stressed. As a true Profession, 
Quality Engineering must become a part of Management, making 
decisions of its own on the basis of reports and directives 
from Top Management, such as the Board of Directors, the 
President and Executive Vice President, to the same extent as 
Sales, Contracts, Engineering, Production, Accounting, 
Research and Development, and similar departments or divi- 
sions. In turn it provides as one of its functions reports 
and recommendations as well as services to all other groups 
as well as Top Management that result in a more economical 
and efficient operation in all areas related to quality per- 
formance. The Customer buys Quality, demands Quality, and 
must receive Quality materiel in accordance with the provi- 
sions of each contract. To provide adequate Assurance and 
Reliability, one function is to develop and maintain the 
shortest possible lines of communication and obtain a feed- 


back of information. Management Reports are part of this 
function. 


This presentation covers this important function. It is 
sub-divided into the following 16 items: 
1. Management and Quality Control; 
2- A Two-Way Street---Reports to and from Management; 
3. Missing Elements; 
4. Removing the Rubbish; 
5. How Obtain Good Data?; 
6. Filling the Gap; 
7. How Present Data; 
8. Scheduling Reports; 
9. What an Administrator Should Know; 
10. What a Quality Engineer Should Know; 
ll. Overlapping Functions---Responsibilities without 
Authority; 
12. Making the Program Tick; 
13. Ultimate Goals; 
14. Getting into the Act---Making Decisions; 
15. Measuring Results; and 
16. Maximum Benefits from Management Reports. 
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1. MANAGEMENT AND QUALITY CONTROL 


The administrative aspects in Quality Engineering have 
been neglected. Quality Engineers have noted this weakness. 
The Administrative Applications Division of ASQC is its lar- 
gest division. This presentation has been planned to bring 
to light some of the reasons Quality Control programs seem- 
ingly fade awaye It points out how proper use of Management 
Reports in a Quality Control Program can place the Quality 
Engineer in his proper Professional status and make this 
group one of the most valuable in a company in fact, not 
just in theory. 





Impetus was given Quality Control in 1941 and there- 
after by war-time needs. These were primarily for Accept- 
ance and Rejection inspections using samples as small as 
possible to save man-power. Although Quality Control had 
its beginning in 1924 through the work of Dr. Walter A. 
Shewhart and his colleagues, only a few of the larger compan- 
ies had made use of these principles and installed systems. 
In large part the Military used only two sampling plans: 100% 
inspection, or 10% inspection, and had no definite criteria 
for different degrees of seriousness for their 10% samples. 
Generally the Acceptance Number was zero (0), but was often 
modified in order to accept production in short supply. 
Shortage of man-power and increased production demands made 
it imperative to establish better sampling procedures and to 
evaluate the quality of products prior to shipment. Levels 
of performance were established and sampling plens selected 
that would accept the majority of manufactured parts. 


Managements and the Miilitary established Inspection 
Systems that forced as large a number as possible of work- 
able units out the door each day. Units classed as expend- 
able were built with no consideration for length of useful 
life or shelf life. Fighter planes were expected to be de- 
stroyed early in their life by the enemy, hence were treated 
as expendable and had only essential performance quality 
built in. This same pattern was followed for all such so- 
called expendable units---establish the lowest possible lev- 
els of quality in order to maximize production. 


The levels of quality for these emergency items were 
exceedingly low even for this war period. After the war the 
consumers desired immediate delivery of products of which 
they had been deprived during the war. In this sellers' mar- 
ket Quality had no place. Management's problems primarily 
were procurement and production. Even for stringent military 
needs there were no incentives to build quality products that 
were Reliable and Dependable. Quality Control organizations 
required by the Military during the war period were disbanded 
in many instances. This was especially true of those Quality 
Control engineers not properly trained in trme quality con- 
trol principles and methods. It must be noted, however, that 
much of this change was due to a shift from war production to 
commercial production. Many war-time plants were shut down 
or operated with skeleton crews. The trend was to eliminate 
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any group that failed to contribute to a company more than 
its cost. Nany Quality Control groups were found wanting. 


Concerns with fairly good quality control systems main- 
tained them on a greatly reduced scale, keeping chiefly in- 
spectors and placing most of their other functions in other 
groups. After the immediate needs of the consumers were sat- 
isfied in commercial areas the sellers' market was replaced 
by a buyers market. The customers again demanded quality 
merchandise. lianagements had meanwhile added quality func- 
tions in other departments. Consequently little quality 
control existed and practically no quality information or 
reports. Even the old type of meager Reports on Quality that 
used to be made to Management and recommendations and Reports 
from Management were practically non-existent. The Military 
set up Procurement Specifications with Quality provisions as 
part of contract requirements, but sometimes these were 
crossed out in many contracts. Paper-wise adherence to such 
requirements was usually obtained in some manner. However, 
field reports indicated that the quality was not as good as 
expected. As a result the Military began demanding some 
Assurance of Reliability and often switched contracts from 
one company to another to obtain maximum performance wherever 
possible for the price being paid. In many cases contracts 
were even cancelled. 


Currently the demand for Reliability has become so great 
that Reliability Provisions are often written into the Mili- 
tary contracts. The stress on Quality and Reliability has 
been so great that many commercial concerns cite their excel- 
lent quality and performance in all their advertising media. 
Both Military and civilian consumers are becoming quality- 
minded. Managements recognize this and now wish information 
concerning their quality performance. An impetus has been 
given to Reliability Programs and also Quality Control, 
Inspection and Test. Quality Assurance Programs beyond the 
usual contract and consumer demands have been placed in oper- 
ation. Managements desire factual reports in order to obtain 
true measures of their Quality Engineering departments as 
well as other departments. Also they desire accurate measures 
of the Expected Quality Performance of their products. It 
must now be shown the place such Reports have in well-managed 
companies and how Management may gain most from their use. 


2. A TWO-WAY STREET---REPORTS TO AND FROM MANAGEMENT 





One of the functions of a Quality Engineering group is 
to keep Management informed concerning the quality of out- 
going product, the nature of the complaints received from 
customers, the loss due to scrap, the causes of unsatisfactory 
product, and the corrective measures taken to correct discrep- 
ancies of all kinds. It is also necessary to cover the quality 
of products received from vendors and sub-contractors, and 
provide some rating system for vendors for use by Purchasing. 
There may be a number of statistical reports covering special 
projects, evaluations of various methods and designs, and 
other features that Management may desire on a regular 
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periodic basis or possibly upon request. In some companies, 
where there exists no true separate statistical group, Quali- 
ty Engineering may be called upon to present weekly, monthly, 
quarterly and yearly reports to various executives of the 
company for their regular use. An extreme case may be where 
the individual members of the Board of Directors and particu- 
larly the Officers of the Company desire definite reports 
provided them several days prior to the meeting of the Board 
of Directors. In one company this regular information was 
obtained on a routine basis weekly with a summary report 
prepared prior to each Board meeting. These provided factual 
information covering not only Quality and Reliability but all 
functions and phases of the Company useful to the Board in 
formulating the policies of the Company. 





Quality Engineering also requires directives. Hence it 
requires certain Management Reports in order to foster and 
develop its own work to the greatest extent. These Manage- 
ment Reports provide regular information covering the poli- 
cies of the company as they affect the Quality group. Which 
products have priorities, which ones are soon to be dropped 
from production? In what field will effort be made to sell 
new products? Will the standards required be low or extreme- 
ly strict? One item might sell for $1.00 if made on a pro- 
duction basis so that the large volume made results in very 
low unit costs. The same item might be produced to sell for 
$10 or $100 if made more precisely or of better materials, or 
might be the same item with more expensive surroundings. A 
good example of this is a watch whose mechanism is of the 
highest quality possible. The watch mechanism itself may 
sell for about $20.00. It may go to one area and have a cheap 
case added so that the selling price is low. The same watch 
works may go to another dealer, one who specializes in costly 
cases. Such finished watches may even sell for up to $1000.00 
where some cases may be set with precious jewels. The stand- 
ard for the watch movement may be the same in both cases, or 
it might be mace less stringent for the low-priced watch. The 
standards for the cases will probably not be the same due to 
the great difference in costs and the selling prices. Eco- 
nomic quality levels tend to vary with costs as well as with 
complexity for the products or components under consideration. 


The illustration above represents an extreme condition 
but in electronic equipment and the like the same extremes 
may exist. One capacitor may require rigid control over the 
Q factor while another use may be made of the same capacitor 
where Q is not important. Rigid controls would be maintained 
for Q in one case and this capacitor would be given one part 
number, while no controls would be used for Q in the second 
case and a different piece-part number would be assigned. 


Management decides the area in terms of uses and costs 
in which products will be sold. This information must be 
given to other groups in order to set proper economical stan- 
dards for the products as designed. Management may decide to 
expand factory facilities in order to make certain component 
parts that have formerly been supplied by outside vendors. 
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Which component parts can be made most economically within 
the plant? Because of inter-relationships between the compa- 
ny and many other outside companies, it may be necessary to 
continue the purchase of many components even though they 

can be made cheaper by the company. lianagement must be pro- 
vided with all the possible information concerning quality, 
costs, schedules, availability, and stock. The transition 
from an outside source to company production or the reverse 
must be scheduled in such a way as not to disrupt the 
production processes now in operation. 


One shop may be apparently losing money consistently 
through high costs of production and low sales. However, it 
may be found that some other company policy is responsible 
for this seeming loss. For example, a concern made a large 
number of complex items and also water heaters. A constant 
overhead was charged against all shops. This high overhead 
was found to be due to research and development programs in 
other areas and had no connection with the water heaters. 

The heater's design was frozen. It was very simple to make 
and cost very little per unit. However, when the standard 
constant high overhead figure was added the apparent cost was 
much higher than the prices quoted by competitive companies. 
The company's hot water heater listed prices were based on 
actual costs plus this high overhead so that their selling 
prices were too high to compete successfully with other out- 
side concerns. Consequently the heater business was extreme- 
ly small. A study of actual overhead costs indicated that 
the heater shop should use a much lower figure, not the aver- 
age for the company as a whole. When costs were set on this 
basis, the unit heater selling price was reduced even below 
the values given by competitors. A lower price was quoted to 
customers and the heater business started to boom. This sin- 
ple change in accounting methods and costing made it possible 
for this heater shop to quote prices that were reasonable, 
increase sales and show a profit for the company. Also the 
excessive overhead charges were charged against the proper 
jobs so that additional monies came in from research pro- 
jects. This example emphasizes the point that cost data as 
well as quality information must be valid in order that the 
Reports to Management will have meaning. 


Reports to and from Management covering items that affect 
the Quality Engineering group clarify the problems that must 
be solved. Through shorter and clearer reports better co- 
operation is obtained between all groups. If the lines of 
communication are simplified, maintained open at all times, 
then Quality Engineering is in a position to do a better job 
for the Company. 


Se MISSING ELEVENTS 





Management often seems so remote from the daily routines 
that those working on Reports to Management often fail to rec- 
ognize items that would prove of the utmost interest and 
value to Management. These Missing Elements are woefully 
needed but are often not available. For example, in gather- 
ing scrap information a careful check may be maintained 
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in all areas to determine the number of pieces that are 
scrapped. Records are of such a nature that the tabulated 
items include only information by Station Inspection Opera- 
tions so that a unit that must pass five Inspection Stations 
before going to stock or to the line is recorded five times. 
The actual number of completed pieces made in the Shop is 

not known, only the total number of units offered for accept- 
ance at the various Inspection Stations. If the sum of these 
units is obtained it represents the number of Inspection Op- 
erations. If the sum of these Operations is used for a divi- 
sor for the number of pieces scrapped, where the average nun- 
ber of Inspection Station Operations per unit is five (5), 
the per cent of units scrapped is one-fifth (1/5) or 20% of 
the value for the percentage scrapped based on units com- 
pleted for all operaticns. More frequently for many small 
runs of different piece-parts, it is too expensive to main- 
tain complete records for so many different operations. The 
data should also contain a tabulation of the number of pieces 
made and sent to stock or elsewhere. With this information 
the percentage of pieces may be obtained. If this informa- 
tion is not available, this missing element should be sup- 
plied by a final check at a clearing Inspection Station that 
covers all completed units. The best information concerning 
scrap would be that based on loss in dollars for scrap at 
each Inspection Station Operation. Loss in dollars means 
much more to Management since a large number of pieces might 
be scrapped during the earlier operations and the actual loss 
in dollars might be a very low percentage. 


Reports received from areas of all kinds will contain a 
lot of unnecessary information that could easily be replaced 
by valuable missing elements. The same philosophy holds true 
for the Reports issued to the groups by Management. It is 
often good strategy to keep from announcing an innovation be- 
fore it takes place. However, Management cannot see the need 
of indicating in detail the responsibilities of a new depart- 
ment, the nature of the schedule, a proposed move from one 
building to another and the groups affected, the number of 
units that are made for research purposes only that differ 
from actual production units. In many cases no Reports are 
given by Management. This may result in many idle rumors 
such as: "The hiotor Division is to be sold"; "A new Manager is 
to be appointed"; "Several recent contracts have been can- 
celled". The list of such possible rumors is very large. For 
maximum efficiency in operations, all groups should be made 
cognizant of the company plans as soon as possible so that 
time is spent on productive effort rather than attempting to 
determine company policies and what events will soon transpire 
that may affect the jobs and welfare of the employees. 


Quality information both ways is sadly neglected. Re- 
ports are not made and little information is known as to 
Management decisions, customer returns, causes of failures, 
nature of reports from the field, Engineering action, correc- 
tive measures taken, and the success of these measures. 
Quality suffers from these Missing Elements. 
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4. REMOVING THE RUBBISH 





Reports are generally too long and involved. The facts 
are cluttered together so that it is difficult to obtain the 
key elements in the report. Summaries are not given, or, 
where included, do not properly cover the items. The busy 
Executive finds so little information in these reports that 
he eventually pays little attention to them. Many find that 
a single one-page report will be read, whereas a carefully 
prepared report presented in two or more pages is not even 
considered. It is often difficult to pick the wheat from the 
cheff. How does the engineer preparing a report know what 
Management actually wants. It is an art to write a brief re- 
port that contains the salient elements and thus gains the 
attention of Management. 


What steps should be taken to remove the rubbish? First, 
why write a report? Second, what is the objective of the re- 
port? Third, is it necessary to write the report? Having 
answered these questions and decided that there is something 
vital to cover, an outline should be prepared and the ele- 
ments should be classified as to their importance. This is 
like the Classification of Defects, so familiar to the Quali- 
ty Control Engineer. Are there any Critical items? Are 
some Major? How many are Minor, and how many merely Inci- 
dental? This analysis will show that only a few items are 
left that are of Critical or Major importance. Next, the 
Quality Engineer should put himself in the position of the 
busy Executive. will he find the items selected for the re- 
port critical or trivial? If the elements pass this test 
successfully then the report should be prepared. If no ele- 
ments are left after this strict scrutiny, no report should 
be made.e Possibly a phone call might clear all elements. 


Engineering Reports often consist of a page listing the 
findings that are covered in summary form. This page is the 
Report proper. Attached will be given the details upon which 
the report is based, arranged in logical sequence in accord- 
ance with the simple, summarized form given in the basic re- 
port. Even then it may be well to chart many items, tabulate 
many others, and omit many unnecessary details. Long sen- 
tences that are involved often lead the reader on an entirely 
different train of thought. So the Report gives concisely 
the subject covered, the nature of the problem, the solution, 
the basis of the solution, and the action sought. This 
cleansing of reports will reduce the paper-work and also lead 
to clearer thinking and a much better presentation. 


Se HOW OBTAIN GOOD DATA? 





The Conclusions in Reports to and from Management are no 
better than the data upon which they rest. \vhat is meant by 
Good Data? It is basic data that contain a minimum of errors 
and pertain to the subject under discussione Some data may 
consist of actual physical measurements; others, of test re- 
sults. What are the errors in such data? The devices used 
to obtain these readings should have been calibrated. Their 
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errors should be known. If these errors are large, even 
larger than the discrepancies under consideration, the Report 
may be merely a consideration of instrument errors rather than 
a study of the difference between methods, materials, machine 
operations, performance, etc. Individuals may make many er- 
rorse Repeat measurements will provide some measure of such 
errors. 


Much data may be based upon personal judgment. It will 
then be necessary to obtain men whese training is such that 
they will give valid data. Should you ask an electronic engi- 
neer about hydraulic measurements? Should you ask a dentist 
about bodily ailments known only to those in the medical pro- 





fession? In Quality Engineering the judgment of individual 
inspectors is often used. \What is Good Workmanship? j\ihen is 
a solder connection a poor connection? It has besn demonstra- 
ted by experts in soldering that they can make a beautiful 
soldered connection without making the connection desired. 
Hence techniques for properly evaluating situations, require- 
ments, machine parts, assemblies, soldering, etc. must be ob- 
tained. In order to properly do this, it is necessary to 
make use of all the knowledge available, and often necessary 
to call upon outside experts. 


Good data will depend upon the standards set for obtain- 
ing such data. In the Shop, models, machine standards, examp- 
les of good workmanship such as welding and soldering, etc. 
will be set up and used as a basis for evaluation. The same 
is true in Assemblies. In market forecasting, a proper con- 
trol must be established. Hence, one of the chief functions 
in Quality Engineering is to obtain the best possible econom- 
ical standards for direct use. In X-Ray work it has been 
found that it may be necessary to establish two standards. 
One is a standard for taking the X-Ray covering exposure time 
and depth. The second is a standard that represents the 
poorest X-Ray reading that is considered acceptable. To ob- 
tain the latter, it may be necessary to check the performance 
of many border-line cases to determine whether they are satis- 
factory for use and thus establish the limit indicating the 
beginning of sub-standard quality. 


Planned experiments will have to be developed for obtain- 
ing the data in the best possible form. Sample results are 
used as representative of the phenomenon under consideration. 
Care must be taken to obtain truly random samples from the 
total population of events, parts, etc. being studied. If 
data can be obtained that contain minimum errors, it should be 
possible to repeat the procedures followed in obtaining these 
data and secure the same results within a desired narrow band. 
Checks for significant differences may be conducted. 


These data may then be summarized and filed so that they 
may be referred to readily. Such data then are the basis for 
the Reports that are to be made. These original data, to- 
gether with a listing of the conditions under which they were 
taken, should be filed. They should be maintained for ready 
access when points in the Reports to Management are questioned. 
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Unless the data are controlled within a reasonable band, no 
valid predictions may be made. Hence good data are a necess- 
ity for Mianagement Reports. 


6. FILLING THE GAP 





Management sand many in lower echelons will not believe 
there exists a gap in their administrative structures. Most 
Managements believe their system works and has no Missing El- 
ements. The Quality Engineer, however, soon finds a lot of 
missing items. Data sheets are only half-completed. Summary 
Reports are made only upon request. when made, they often 
cannot be completed due to the lack of sufficient good data. 
A month may pass without any action being taken to relieve 
this missing elements condition. The Quality Engineer must 
bridge this gape This group must set up procedures to pro- 
vide inter-related data that have meaning. It must be in 
such form that it can be computed readily. There is no ne- 
cessity in taking too much data but there is sense in using 
standard forms that are easy to follow. There should be a 
common pattern from form to form so that there will be a 
minimum of error in these data. 


Management wants reports backed by facts. Data must be 
in such form that they can be explained and also will sub- 
stantiate the reports. When the reports and the data seem to 
differ, the validity of the reports may be questioned. Hence 
Quality Engineering must set up stream-lined forms with sim- 
ple directions for their use, that give all the essential in- 
formation, also sufficient supplementary data that may be 
used in special Management Reports. The time required for 
making out such data sheets may be greatly reduced if numeri- 
cal cells are provided for tabulating measurements by checks 
rather than requiring each measurement to be written. Every 
part should have a meaning and every line should be completed 
in most instances. The inspector or tester will then be cer- 
tain that he has completed the form. If there are many lines 
to leave vacant except for special circumstances then there 
will be many gaps that will be discovered too late. Missing 
data will be avoided by the use of scientific forms that are 
well designed. 


7. HOW PRESENT DATA 





There is an art in presenting data in such a manner that 
the reader immediately becomes interested in the picture and 
quickly gains the concept that is being presented. Sometimes 
the written word is used and sometimes charts and tables are 
added. Many excellent references might be given discussing 
good charting practices. Such texts should be studied and 
also charts and tables prepared by the various groups in the 
Department of Commerce (such as the Bureau of Standards), 
Research groups in Banks, Travel Agencies, Technical Tax 
groups, and the Statistical and Operation Research Departments 
in the large industries. Specialists in these fields have 
Clever devices for attracting attention to those points that 
are emphasized. Advertising agencies present attractive 
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brochures that attract attention and have appeal. They are 
constantly making improvements in their presentations. The 
engineer too often feels that a simple stetement of the facts 
should convince the reader. This is not true. It requires 
salesmanship of the highest order to prove conclusively to 
Management that certain actions must be taken immediately. 





One engineer stated that he had completed a study where- 
by it was obvious that the company could readily save 
$100,000 annually by making a few simple changes. After pre- 
senting his case he was much chagrined to find that no one 
seemed interested in his work and these apparent savings. 
There must be a dynamic approach to the problem. The facts 
are repeated in so many ways that the busy executive finds it 
impossible to escape considering the casee 


One of the basic rules is that each chart should be 
self-contained. All keys to terms used should be on the 
chart. Also its line structure should be pleasing and ar- 
resting. The center of interest must be evident almost at a 
glance. Tables also should not require text material to 
indicate their meaning. 


The presentation must be in simple form. It should be 
as short as possible. It should preferably emphasize one 
point only. It should be in such form that, if action is re- 
quired, the nature of the action is clear. Some reports are 
merely informative. One form of presentation that has been 
found extremely valuable is to tabulate the data and note 
such brief reading material as is needed on one sheet and on 
the opposite page on a second sheet, visible at the same time, 
present a graphical chart of the data. Some executives like 
visual presentation; others like tables. This dual presenta- 
tion satisfies both. 


8. SCHEDULING REPORTS 





Management will allow some lag in the presentation of 
certain information. In other cases the data must arrive 
within a few hours after it has been obtained in order to be 
used to the best advantage. If you are speculating in the 
stock market, information that a given stock will soon de- 
clare an extra dividend means that you should purchase this 
stock before the information is common knowledge; otherwise 
the price will increase so much that no profit may be obtained 
from this early tip. Minutes may make a difference between 
obtaining a large profit or practically none. 


On the machine shop floor it is necessary to feedback 
information rapidly if it is found that a machine making 
parts at the rate of 50 per minute is making a part to the 
wrong dimension. The sooner that corrective action is taken 
the less scrap is generated. 


A careful schedule should be worked out with the differ- 
ent branches of Management so that Reports will arrive when 
they will do the most good. Sufficient lead time must be ob- 
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tained to do the necessary anelysis, tabulation and typing. 
Where the lead time is extremely short, format should be pre- 
pared in advance so that the data may be inserted rapidly. A 
good rule is to keep charts as current as possible. Also 
make the forms used for recording in such a way that carbons 
of original data may be used directly, wherever possible. Ex- 
tra transcribings of data require more time and introduce er- 
rorse Machine and IBM runs should often be used to speed up 
tabulations and computations. 


Make a reasonable and definite schedule and adhere to 
this Schedule. 


9. WHAT AN ADMINISTRATOR SHOULD KNOW 





This topic may seem impertinent but is given for con- 
trast purposes. Administrators should learn from their Quali- 
ty Engineering department what information is available un- 
der current conditions. They should know what additional in- 
formation may be obtained at a given cost. They should know 
what information is available in other departments to see if 
there is an overlapping of data, or worse yet, a different 
procedure followed in obtaining certain types of information 
so that the final results will be contradictory. 


The Administrator should know what information he needs 
at certain times and the effort, lead time, and cost required. 
He should reduce his demands to something reasonable in line 
with budget demands. All possible short-cuts and efficient 
means for handling data should be permitted to be used even 
though several different departments must work jointly on the 
desired Reports. A program should be established in line 
with such studies and conferences between all groups so that 
the task for the Quality Engineer is well defined. Also the 
Administrator should indicate what Reports issued by Manage- 
ment will be made available and when. The good Administrator 
works with and through the Quality Engineer. The result will 
be a strong and well co-ordinated programe 


10. WHAT A QUALITY ENGINEER SHOULD KNOW 





Quality Engineering requires the utmost diplomacy. It 
is necessary to know how all the other groups function within 
their own departments so the Quality Engineer can contribute 
most to those areas where they must, of necessity, consult 
with him and obtain his decisions. The Quality Engineer must 
know in general the technical details related to all products 
made by the company. ‘Where these vary greatly, sometimes 
only products from specific shops need to be known. He must 
know materials, processes, methods, statistics, physics, pro- 
duction, inspection, mathematics, specifications and often 
Military requirements and documents, contracts, inspection 
and test methods. In particular, he must be a Specialist in 
an area he likes beste Above all he must be quality-minded. 


It is absolutely necessery that the Quality Engineer 
know how to prepare meaningful Reportse He must know how to 
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analyse and summarize data in such a way that Management will 
fully understand the taxt and context. He should know how to 
prepare simple forms, yet complete enough to provide all the 
data required. He should know how to make clear, self-con- 
tained charts. Also he should know Design of Experiments, 
Analysis of Variance, Correlation, some aspects of Operation 
Research, so that he will be able to assist Research and De- 
velopment, Production Engineers, Process Engineers, etc., and 
also provide aid to Kianagement in the field of Management. 
He should be able to assist Management in formulating pro- 
blems in such a way that solutions may be obtained through 
the use of Operation Research techniques. He needs a sixth 
sense to secure the factual information and comparison data 
necessary for Management to make the best possible decisions. 


In addition to these qualities and talents, the Quality 
Engineer must be a good supervisor. He must be willing to 
take orders, and in turn must be able to outline clearly to 
subordinates what is required. He must be able to work with 
people in the shop and also those in Management. It may not 
be possible to obtain all these excellent traits and abilities 
in one individual. However, a group of Quality Engineers may 
be put together, similar to an Operation Research Team, that 
will have as a composite most of these abilities. ‘ith such 
personnel it will be possible to establish Quality Engineering 
on a true Professional basis. Management will have a high re- 
gard for such a group and will give them strong support as 
long as they keep within their field. A rapid survey of 
such a group is obtained by checking the Reports they issue. 
If these are simple, clear and concise, and also are in de- 
mand by other departments, then it may be felt that the Qual- 
ity Engineering department or division is successful. 


ll. OVERLAPPING FUNCTIONS---RESPONSIBILITIES WITHOUT AUTHORITY 





From the description of Administrative and Quality Engi- 
neering functions in the two preceding sections it is clear 
that functions in any company assigned to any one group must 
be carefully differentiated and separated from the functions 
in other groups. There is a tendency in many companies to 
have a number of groups that work along very similar lines. 
Their duties tend to overlap so that some action started by 
one group may be partially covered by another group. Engi- 
neering may have a Reliability group. At first they just 
assist the design engineer, but after a short period of time 
they take over policing of production lines "to obtain good 
engineering information” of course. Their actions may often 
be in conflict with the independent Quality Control group. 
There may be a Statistical group or an Industrial Engineering 
group that finds itself under-loaded so includes without con- 
sultation or assignment reports on the activities of other 
departments. After a time two or three groups have many 
functions and work in process that are essentially alike. To 
overcome this it is necessary to clearly define the work of 
each group and the limits of their functions and also their 
activities. 
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When the duties of Quality Engineéring are not clearly 
defined by Management, the stronger groups with somewhat 
more authority will take over some minor Quality responsibil- 
ity. Where Quality Engineering has the task but no authority 
to perform the task, it will be glad at first for such co- 
operation. It, in turn, may be assigned work that should 
have been given to another department. Engineering is sup- 
posed to run the Qualification Tests and provide Quality 
Engineering with the data. Also it is advisable to assign a 
Quality Engineer to observe all qualification tests. who 
then must prepare the test data and test procedures in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the customer? The Engineers 
may expect Quality Control to do this, or may elect to do it 
without checking with Quality Control. Since these Qualifi- 
cation Tests are so nearly like the tests in production and 
inspection and also must be performed by Quality Control on.a 
periodic basis, then Quality Engineering should evaluate all 
such tests. It should also work with Engineering on standard 
forms for use in preparing such data for the use of custom- 
erse Customers, especially the military, look to Quality Con- 
trol groups for quality information on models and prototypes 
as well as final production units. If Quality Control is 
held responsible for the final acceptance of units, together 
with Inspection, it must have the authority to obtain all pos- 
sible test data on the project and also be in a position to 
conduct independent tests for verification. 


Overlapping functions must be avoided. authority must 
be assigned to the one given the Responsibility for performing 
the function. Quality sngineering must carry its full load. 
When these functions are distributed to other groups, many are 
never covered, contracts may not be met, }anagement suffers, 
and Quality Engineering loses its Professional status. 


12. MAKING A PROGRAM TICK 





If the lines of communication in an army fail, the strat- 
egy planned will fail. The same is true for a Guality Control 
Program. The System must be simple but effective. Lines of 
communication must be clearly outlined. Forms for obtaining 
action for all the functions must be complete and provide all 
required information in a manner that makes it possible to 
use in later reports. The liaison with other groups must be 
maintained but must operate through designated channels. All 
Reports from Management must be sent directly to the Quality 
Engineer responsible for the action requested or who is to 
use it in the preparation of a composite report later. 


The Reports to Management must be so prepared that they 
indicate the progress that is being made and the decisions 
reachede They should tie the program together so that any 
outside concern that wishes to evaluate the program will know 
that effective controls are being maintained on all quality 
functions. Customers must feel that the quality of their 
purchased products is being monitored at all times. Rating 
systems should indicate where controls are strong and where, 
Weak. \ihen there is true teamwork between all groups and all 
areas are operating smoothly, then one may be certain that the 
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Program ticks and is truly effective. Cost analyses will 
corroborate this. Such checks will show that quality is being 
maintained at economical levels with minimum expense. 


13. ULTIMATE GOALS 





If every function was performed without error, the de- 
signs were perfect, production made all parts to print, sys- 
tems were assembled perfectly, all tests were met with wide 
margins, then the outgoing products should approach 100% per- 
formance. If studies indicated that test, performance, field, 
shelf and storage life met all the demands of service, then ’ 
there should be 100% Assurance that the Reliability was 100%. 
This ideal condition is the ultimate goal. 


Since perfection cannot be attained, Quality Engineering 
may be satisfied if a large percentage of the functions are 
under control so that inspection and test may be minimized. 
The program will provide valid measures of Reliability for 
components, sub-assemblies, assemblies, and the System as a 
wholee A minimum amount of testing will be required and 
there will still be maintained adequate Assurance that the 
Reliability specified is more than met. 


14. GETTING INTO THE ACT---lIAKING DECISIONS 





The last two sections have presented an Utopia. Since 
Quality Engineering is far from these goals and many programs 
are in trouble continually, it is necessary to see what can be 
done by Guality Engineering. Management must be made aware of 
the important part that Quality Engineering can play in a 
good Management programe If good Reports present all phases 
of the activities of a strong Quality Engineering group, all 
groups will be forced to arrange their programs so that they 
may assist in the effort to reach the ultimate goals. If the 
Quality Control group is weak and is doing nothing but trou- 
ble-shooting, then the Reports should be made in such a manner 
as to sell a true Quality Engineering program to Management. 
This program should include all functions normally included at 
other companies under Quality Engineering in order that sav- 
ings in inspection and test costs may be realized and that 
finally the Quality Engineering Division is firmly entrenched 
in the organization of the Company. 


When Quality Engineers are found to be sufficiently ma- 
ture to be completely trusted with their responsibilities, 
then they should assume more responsibilities step by step, 
and check the validity of the decisions they make. In the 
past Quality Control and Inspection have been considered 
merely as service functions. If true Professional status is 
to be obtained, then they must accept certain responsibilities. 
The executive that is most successful is the one who makes the 
least errors in his decisions. He is an executive because he 
is willing and able to make decisions. CGuality Engineers are 
usually not in that position. Too many times Guality Engi- 
neers are permitted only to recommend while the decisions to 
be made are left to other groups, such as Engineering, Pro- 
duction, and Purchasing. 
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When the day comes when Management recognizes that Qual- 
ity Engineering has an area for which they are responsible 
and that it is capable of making decisions the same as other 
groups, then there is beginning a little spark of recognition 
for the groupe Reports to Management must reflect this so 
that Quality Engineering may quickly develop into a Profes- 
sion and not be merely a service organization. 


15. MEASURING RESULTS 





Quality Rating Charts were mentioned earlier. Reports 
should include measures of performance for all the depart- 
ments and divisions. Numerical measures of performance 
should be obtqined. In all inspection areas some form of 
Classification of Defects should be used. Some will be sin- 
ple; others will be more complex. The Demerit Rating System 
is one of the best. It may be used for both Attributes and 
Variables data. More variables data must be obtained and 
more uses made of such datae Measures of Reliability with 
given Degrees of Belief or Assurance must be obtained. These 
may be achieved through the new Positive Approach to the 
Reliability problem, wherein by almost continuous analyses a 
pattern of Reliability is obtained much earlier and at 
minimum costs. 


Quality Reports may be condensed into Rating Charts that 
will present true measures of performance. All functions 
must be covered. The truly effective Department will be the 
one that shows Management in Dollars and Cents the savings 
they have effected, shows the cost of their operation, shows 
what can be done to obtain more savings and presents a pro- 
gram for future growth in line with past performance. Obtain- 
ing numerical values for the intangible items will require 
much ingenuity. It can be donee Nanagement would like their 
Reports to reflect Results attained. 


16. MAXIMUM BENEFITS FROM MANAGEMENT REPORTS 





Consideration of the factors covered in the preceding 15 
sections shows that Quality Engineering has a long way to go 
before it can show Management that it truly has Professional 
stature. The goals are there. The attainment of these goals 
has been slow and sometimes negative. 


Maximum benefits will be obtained by Management from 
Reports submitted to them when they are placed in constant 
use. If these Reports are considered valuable, then, when a 
Report is not received it will be missed and a request will 
be received for the missing Report. Each Company will have 
different types of reports to fit the needs of each. Those 
which will be demanded by Management will be the Reports that 
provide a bird's eye view of all activities in the Company 
with very little effort required from the executive. Other 
Reports providing factual information from which Management 
may reach proper decisions should be prepared so that they 
will be used as one of the key factors in reaching final 
decisions. 
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Many companies have excellent Reports prepared regularly 
by their Quality Engineering group. They portray Customer 
Complaints, and Current Quality for all products from all 
shops, departments and divisions. They indicate completed 
action items, progress of those now under consideration, and 
contemplated actions. They may even show market results for 
competitors and some measure of their quality in comparison 
with the company's own products. Use is made of Summaries, 
Tables and Charts. In one company a weekly book of standard 
reports was condensed to less than ten (10) pages. Manage- 
ment must see its entire field of activity quickly and clear- 
ly hour by hour and day by day. However, weekly, monthly, 
Quarterly and yearly results must be used as adjuncts to the 
daily reports. They make a successful reporting system com- 
plete. Trends and long range planning are based on these 
Reports. The Reports, above all, must not be too elaborate 
and must be presented in concise form. Their form should be 
such that they may be used in making forecasts of future 
performance. 


Reports that are used and in demand will be those that 
have Maximum benefit to the Company. Few are trained to pre- 
pare such gems---factual, clear, accurate and concise. Each 
Quality Engineering group should strive to provide the best 
compact Reports possible for their Management. If they are 
used, such efforts are truly fruitful. Quality Engineering 
then may use lhianagement Reports as a means of obtaining true 
Professional Recognition. If such standing is attained, then 
their Reports will in turn for many features be truly Reports 
from Management. 
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STATISTICAL AIDS TO MANAGEMENT 


Morris H. Hansen and William N. Hurwitz 
Bureau of the Census 


One of the major functions of an executive is that of making 
decisions. Although a large proportion of these decisions can be 
based on information, many of them are based on intuition. Given 
sufficient factual information, many of the decisions that otherwise 
are time-consuming become automatic and need not divert him from 
issues in which qualitative judgment is essential. 


Most decisions which concern the executive can be reached more 
quickly and effectively by a knowledge of relevant facts. For such 
decisions the necessary information may concern the internal opera- 
tions of the business, the activities or characteristics of his 
customers or dealers or of his potential market, or even more general 
external types of information. The required information may involve 
experimental work for evaluating the effect of alternative methods, 
selections or treatments. It may involve operations research, and 
require formulation of models and the evaluation of expectations and 
probabilities associated with alternative events. Sometimes the prob- 
lem is one of assembling statistics from existing sources; often it 
involves the collection of completely new information. 


In assembling relevant information or evidence the statistician 
has methods at his disposal that can be applied with great effective- 
ness in acquiring sufficiently accurate information at low cost and 
with great rapidity. These methods include, among others, modern 
sampling, principles of experimental design, and quality control. 
Statisticians also contribute to executive decisions by examining 
problems in collaboration with subject matter specialists or adminis- 
trators to determine the kinds of factual evidence that may be of 
assistance, and formulate data collection and compilation methods to 
yield needed information, In any of these situations, the statistician 
carries the principal role in the design of methods for assembling 
information and guiding in its interpretation. 


As an example, the data on the internal operations of a modern 
business or governmental organization are usually so well recorded 
that there are tons of paper reflecting its activity. In many 
instances, much valuable information is buried in these tons of paper; 
but synthesizing the information into some useable form often becomes 
a matter of great cost because of the sheer magnitude of handling this 
volume of paper, containing thousands or even millions of numbers. The 
individual pieces of paper may have to be classified into meaningful 
categories - arjthmetical cperations may have to be performed on them; 
or they may have to be reviewed for completeness and consistency. On 
the other hand, more difficult problems are often presented by the many 
activities of an organization on which records or descriptions are not 
available, despite the tons of paper work that are created. Direct 
observation or collection of information must be instituted if factual 
information is needed. Perhaps these remarks are sufficient to indicate 
that the process of obtaining information within a business organization 
is in some ways similar to the chief function of the Census Bureau, 
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Since our major produce is information, we have had considerable 
experience in collecting and processing data and have given a great 
deal of attention to applying and creating better methods in this 
field. We consider one of the most important steps has been in the 
direction of achieving an atmosphere in which creative thinking can 
thrive. We believe that this has been facilitated through the form of 
organization structure we have evolved at the Bureau. 





An organization in existence over a period of years tendk to 
develop traditional ways of performing its functions. Improvement is 
often slow and evolutionary. However, major steps forward must of 
necessity break with tradition. The classical organization structures 
in which research personnel have staff status are not always very 
effective in utilizing the results of research because of natural re- 
sistance to change on the part of operation personnel. On the other 
hand, it is very difficult to imagine research in a line role. With- 
out the interchange of ideas between operating and research staff, how- 
ever, traditional methods often become embalmed and progress stymied. 


In terms of our own experience, we have evolved a hybrid organi- 
zational structure at the Census Bureau which represents a break with 
classical traditions of organization theory. We have a Statistical 
Research Division which has primarily a staff function and almost 
every one of the subject-matter divisions has a Statistical Methods 
Branch with a line function. The personnel, although principally 
mathematical statisticians, includes psychologists and other 
specialists. These people are not interested in theory alone, but in 
the application of theory to specific operational problems. The most 
important characteristic of these specialists is a versatility which 
not only gives them an interest in a large variety of problems but 
also permits them to deal competently with most of them. 


The distinction between staff and line functions of the Statistical 
Research Division and of the various Statistical Methods Branches is 
not a rigid one. Moreover, each Branch chief has a dual responsi- 
bility; he is administratively responsible to the Chief of his subject- 
matter division and technically responsible to the Chief of the Sta- 
tistical Research Division. Although this may seem to violate 
principles that have been enunciated in classical texts on organiza- 
tion, modern theories of organization have been gravitating toward 
acceptance of this concept. In our own case, we have found that this 
kind of system works extremely well. 


In many respects not only the research group but the entire staff 
of the Bureau of the Census works on our research problems. This, 
in a large measure, is a direct result of the organizational structure 
of our research function. This is true because of the give and take 
between those responsible for programs and operations and the research 
group who tend to be the exponents of change. Since members of our 
research team do not have a day to day operating responsibility they 
are free to ask questions directed at improvement of programs and 
operations. Theirs is a responsibility to ask questions. Of course 
they have the authority to do so as well; but I emphasize responsi- 
bility to ask questions. The important thing is that the research 
group is a versatile group with a duty to inquire into what is behind 
what we are doing, to learn why we are doing it, and to see what 
techniques are available or can be developed for a particular job. 
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Most of us are aware of the confusion which might arise if a group 
with primarily a research function were permitted to communicate its 
findings directly to the production line in the form of orders. In our 
judgment, the things that make this approach exceedingly effective are: 
(a) the central research group cannot issue orders but works through 
persuasion; (b) the high caliber of the research group; (c) the free 
exercise of the authority to ask questions without fear of appearing to 
be naive in raising foolish questions about things that have long been 
"proved" by custom or tradition, (d) the recognition that criticism is 
most effective when accompanied by constructive recommendations or 
alternatives; (e) the high caliber of the executive staff of the Bureau 
and its strong support of advanced methods and good administration; and 
(f) the presence as a member of the executive staff of the director of 
the research group. While the executive staff of the Bureau of the 
Census are strong supporters of advanced methods, the burden of proof 
that a new proposal is superior tends to be on the personnel advocating 
the change. The principles we have outlined provide the necessary 
stability for proper functioning of our organization, but with a sensi- 
tive reaction to potential advances that may be available. 


As a result of the interaction between the research group on the 
one hand and the program and operations groups on the other, the 
statistical research program has had an important effect on Census 
methods, not only directly but also indirectly by stimulation of other 
groups Within the Bureau. As a result of some of this research 
Censuses and surveys are now made in ways which are significantly better 
than those used in the recent past. Many of the methods we have devel- 
oped or applied are potentially applicable in areas where statistics 
can be of help to management. 


Let me illustrate by describing some of the applications of statis- 
tical methods to Census problems developed jointly by the research groups 
and other members of the Census staff. In developing and applying these 
methods our purpose has been to achieve a product that is of the desired 
quality, at minimum cost. In some cases, the proper balance of the 
expenditure of resources with the quality of the product means that the 
accuracy should be decreased at some points, and increased at others. 

We feel that it is not wise to turn out information which is more pre- 
cise than is needed. It is frequently true that important savings can 

be made because the marginal gains in accuracy that can be achieved after 
certain levels have been reached often come at very high prices. 


Among the activities of the statistical research group of the 
Bureau, sampling research and applications occupy an important position, 
Sampling is the field in which this research organization began its 
work, and from which much of the basic philosophy of our program arose. 
It was the extension of the philosophy of statistical work that was 
created in sampling research and applications that provided the basis for 
the present state of development of the design of efficient surveys and 
of the measurement and control of errors in surveys. In sampling, one 
of our basic principles has been to use methods which yield objective 
measures of precision of the results. This is accomplished through the 
use of probability sampling methods. By using these methods of sampling 
we can obtain from the sample itself a measure of the magnitude of the 
difference between the results of samples of the size and type used, and 
the results of a complete census taken under essentially the same condi- 
tions. When we limit ourselves to probability sampling procedures, the 
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mathematical theory is a powerful guide in the effort to achieve the 
maximum precision of results per unit of cost. 


With the aid of this versatile tool, more information can be 
obtained for a given cost. As an example, in our Decennial Population 
Census, basic ta like sex, age, and race, are collected from all 
people in the United States. Information on income is collected 
only from a sample of the population. Sampling permits us to obtain 
the information at a reasonable cost and on a faster time schedule. 


Sampling is applied as an administrative control in the Bureau 
as well as for the collection of sample survey or Census data for 
publication. A sample can furnish more timely information than can 
be obtained from the complete processing of records. Running ex- 
penses or the nature of operations of a department can be obtained 
almost up to the minute by a sampling procedure whereas accounting 
processing of all the records might be too expensive and badly out 
of date. As an example, during our 1948 Census of Business we had 
305 field offices supervising some 35,000 enumerators collecting 
information from business establishments throughout the country. We 
had a procedure for collection which represented an improvement over 
prior procedures. There were still some questionable aspects of the 
final procedure, however, which required that we keep a close watch 
on the operations so that last minute changes could be made. In 
order to do this two small samples of offices were designated. 
Expenditures in a sample of 15 offices were watched through sample 
time studies of enumerators and office operations. At the same time 
the procedures were critically observed in another sample of 20 offices. 
On the basis of very early returns from these samples, changes were 
made in the procedure which enabled us to complete the job within the 
budget allotted. Had we not had timely information from these two 
samples, we would have learned too late that we were spending much 
more money than allotted for field operations. This, of course, 
would have resulted in a curtailed publication program of business 
statistics. We have found numerous opportunities for such effective 
application of sampling. 


A paradoxical advantage of sampling is in the improvement of the 
final accuracy of measurements. It is well known that sampling errors 
are introduced into estimates compiled on the basis of sample returns. 
It is not so well known, however, that under certain circumstances the 
basic data can have a higher degree of accuracy because it is possible 
through the use of savings due to sampling to concentrate on obtaining 
better accuracy on the basic data. An example of this effect is 
afforded by the 1948 Census of Business. This Census included a series 
of questions on commodities sold. It is difficult to get good re- 
sponses to these questions because usually records do not exist in 
the individual retail establishment that give sales by commodity or 
by commodity class. In past Censuses of Business we found that we 
had to stop a good deal short of getting complete schedules when we 
tried to collect this information from every establishment. We found 
that after we had decided to ask these questions of a sample of 





establishments we increased the response rate for these items from 

about 60 or 70 percent to more than 90 percent. Because we were deal- 
ing with a sample we were able to insist on callbacks and to take other 
steps to increase the accuracy. Thus we were able to get considerably 


more accurate results. 


An area which is of interest where basic information is subject 
to the vagaries of human memory, estimate, or conjecture is that of 
response errors. The measurement and control of response errors in 
censuses and surveys is one of our newest developments. In particular, 
one of the most note-worthy activities is the effort since 1945 t 
evaluate the accuracy of the results of the major censuses by means 
of sample surveys. Starting with the 1945 Census of Agriculture we 


have adopted the policy of making such a post-enumeration survey for 
every major census. This work involves the selection of an appro- 
priate sample and a revisit of the sample households or establishments 
by carefully selected and highly trained enumerators. These enumer- 
ators are pated by methods that permit them to spend more time in 
carrying out their work and to use extremely intensive questioning on 
selected topics, in order that we may be able to evaluate the accuracy 
of the data originally obtained. 


There are two purposes in carrying out such a post-enumeration 
survey. One is to determine the errors that occur and their sources 
in order to develop economical corrective measures in future surveys 
and censuses. The other is to evaluate the magnitudes of the errors 
that occur in order to guide the users of Census data. On the basis 
of knowledge of the reliability of the results, users should be able 
to employ these data in a valid way without attempting to draw 
inferences or to formulate policies not justified by the level of 
accuracy of the basic data. 


The surveys that yield the measures of the quality of the Census 
are not themselves perfect, just as the Census is not perfect. How- 
ever, we can and do employ in the post-enumeration surveys much more 
accurate methods than is economically feasible to use in a complete 
census. We have also made it a practice to evaluate the quality of 
the post-enumeration survey itself by means of a subsample that is 
inspected by members of our own staff, and by means of a careful 
examination of various aspects of the survey by the staff. 


Another way in which statistical methods can be applied is in the 
control of the quality of information processing operations. Tradi- 
tionally, the office operations on the schedules collected in surveys 
and censuses had been carried out with the notion that perfection must 
be attained in each operation. This has usually implied the complete 
verification of every operation, and sometimes more than a single 
verification of an operation. Our philosophy in this connection now 
is that we must have a rational balance between costs on the one hand 
and accuracy on the other. By the introduction of verification on a 
sample basis and the use of statistical quality control methods, some 
standard and others new, we have attempted to achieve this balance. 
This has meant decreasing the accuracy of the office processing to a 
level commensurate with the accuracy attainable in other aspects of 
processing. The methods of quality control that are used are such 
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that they give results of specified accuracy but at considerably 
lower cost and with a faster time schedule than would be possible 


otherwise. S a consequence, we have been able to transfer some of 
the savings into the work of improving quality where such improvement 
is needed. The principal area in which such improvement is needed 

is in the original collection of the data. 


A sampling application which has been known for most of this 
century but only recently has been getting the attention it deserves 
is known as work sampling or ratio delay. By sampling in time, it 
is possible to obtain information on operations quickly and effectively 
which would be difficult or impossible to get without sampling. One 
of the most useful applications of this method is to obtain a distri- 
bution of the time required for various elements of a job. This 
information frequently leads to redesign of an operation with the 
proper stress on its essential aspects. 


A tool with which many of you are probably very familiar is 
design of experiments. It is possible to evaluate through experiment 
alternative procedures, methods, and equipment. In spite of it being 
so well known, it is worth mentioning that it can be used in the field 
of information handling as well as in manufacturing operations, 
although on occasion comparison of the results of human effort may 
be quite difficult or impossible to interpret. 


A method borrowed from the physical sciences and becoming more 
popular today is the construction of mathematical models. The 
mathematical model represents a process by characterizing its 
essential features in mathematical symbolism. Its great advantage 
lies in its synthesis of the characteristics of the process into a 
formula or set of formulas which the mind can encompass and under- 
stand. In this manner, it is possible to study how the process can 
be controlled or manipulated. We have done some work in this area in 
creating models of verification processes which enable us to under- 
stand the process and to make better decisions regarding methods of 
quality control. We have also constructed a model of Univac opera- 
tions which enables us to decide more economically when to consider 
the equipment out of service and to evaluate and control the effective- 
ness of utilization. 


I am sure that most of you are aware of the mechanical devices 
available for processing information. One of the areas of research 
in which we have been engaged is the development of mechanical 
methods of tabulation, computation, and control of quality. Histori- 
cally, the Bureau of the Census participated in the initial development 
of punch card tabulating equipment. Hollerith and Powers did their 
early work at the Bureau of the Census. We have our own mechanical 
laboratory and machine shop where we develop, construct, and maintain 
some of our tabulating equipment. We use commercially available 
equipment as well. A comparatively recent development with which 
most of you are probably familiar, is the development of large scale, 
high speed, electronic computing equipment. The Census Bureau par- 
ticipated in the developmental work in the application of such 
equipment to Jarge scale data processing, and paid for the design and 
construction of the first Univac. We now have two Univacs in service. 
The availability of such equipment means reduction of costs, accelera- 
tion of work, and increased accuracy of results. 
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ARMY QUALITY CONTROL AND INSPECTION 


Brig. Gen. A. F. Cassevant 
Department of the Army 


futroduction 


I welcome the chance to speak this morning on a subject that has 
troubled the Army for some time. Too often people are content with old 
programs that appear to accomplish their mission and give little thought 
to the question of whether or not the programs are keeping abreast of 
changing conditions. Abe Lincoln once said: "If we could first know 
where we are and whither we are tending, we could better judge what to 
do and how to do it - -." In our most recent attempt to keep ourselves 
abreast of the changes occuring around us everyday, we have reviewed the 
Army Quality Control and Inspection program from three viewpoints: 
first, why sre we doing as we are; second, what does Industry - the other 
member of the Army-Industry team - think of our program; and third, are 
we operating in the most economic manner possible that will do the re- 
quired job. In each of these three areas our review uncovered needed 
changes. Before telling you about the Army's new look in Qality Corn 
trol, a brief review of history and current concepts is in order. 


History 


Inspection and Quality Control have progressed immeasurably since 
the days prior to World War II. At that time, most inspection programs 
were considered necessary evils. In a few places however, experiments 
were being made with sampling systems, examples being the full fledged 
quality control and sampling inspection activities conducted at Bell 
laboratory and Western Electric. Today, in the military departments and 
in many places in industry, regular use is made of quality control tech- 
niques unheard of in the 1930's. Undoubtedly, most of you gentlemen are 
aware of these facts and probably have discussed the topic in detail 
many times. One aspect of the change brought about by placing emphasis 
on quality control and inspection leads us to briefly discuss, what I 
consider, an important advancement. This is our ability to better 
understand what specification and contract requirements actually mean 
and what they can do for us. 


Man, all through history, has disliked changing his ideas and be- 
liefs. This has been particularly true in his belief in absolutes. 
However, he has had to change. For example, not too many decades ago 
man was positive that he could order the making of something, a steel 
pin mayte, exactly two inches long. Of course implicit in this belief 
was also a sureness that things could be exactly alike. Such beliefs 
were not unreasonable, when you consider the fact that no one could 
measure precisely enough to distinguish the differences between items 
believed to be exactly alike. Man's ego led to a desire to believe in 
perfection, especially perfection created by man. 


We have come to accept the impossibility of absolutes in terms of 
size, hardness and similar properties of things. For the most part, we 
seem reluctant to come to grips with the problems of mass of details and 
complexity. Our inspection systems of twenty years ago did not measure 
quality of product in the aggregate with precision. Today, Quality Con- 


trol Techniques measure such quality with high precision. These 
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techniques lead us to understand that seldom is there perfect quality 
in terms of absolute compliance with specifications, drawings, and other 
contract requirements. I suspect that here is another absolute, falling- 
by=-the-wayside, and especially will this be true, if we require economy 
and efficiency. To require perfection in the sense in which I now use 
the term, when we know from experience that we don't need such perfec- 
tion, amounts to pure wastefulness. During World War II we bought, and 
used satisfactorily, billions of dollars worth of supplies that ranged 
from 1/4 per cent to several per cent defective in terms of absolute 
compliance with specifications, drawings, and other contract require- 
ments. 


The precision of our new tool, "Qality Control," has in one way 
created problems. As with any really sharp and unfamiliar tool, people 
sometimes get cut while learning how best to use it. 


During the days of inspecting by spot check, and accepting or con- 
tinuing inspection to sort out rejects, the need for explicit contract 
statements regarding the inspection procedures to be used was not appar- 
ent to most people. A few people were ahead of the game however. For 
instance, about twenty-five years ago Mr. Bancker, Vice President of 
Western Electric Company, defined specifications during an American 
Society for Testing Materials meeting as follows: "Specifications are 
simply definitions of the properties which the purchaser desires. In 
them are his best efforts to state, in measurable terms, properties nec- 
essary for satisfactory use. They include test methods ... and pro- 
vide an agreed upon basis of inspection." More recently the National 
Security Industrial Association in a report on Inspection and Quality 
Control stated: "It has been observed that most contracts are subject 
to changes and amendments, but very seldom are corresponding changes 
negotiated in Qality Control procedure or assurance requirements. They 
too should always be subject to review and amendment as conditions jus- 
tify." 


These examples, and others that have come to our attention, point 
to a growing awareness on the part of both industry, and the Army, that 
inspection and Quality Control procedures are now sharp tools, the use 
of which mst be agreed upon in advance of purchase contracts. Without 
advance agreement, one or both of the parties concerned may suffer be- 
cause of a misunderstanding. 


These changes in the fundamentals of Inspection and Quality Control 
have led to experimentation on the part of industry and government 
agencies. Methods of purchasing are being revised, especially as regards 
vendors' quality control systems. I fear that in some instances the 
changes in purchasing practice have been further reaching than is nec- 
essary or desirable. There are pitfalls in racing to keep abreast of 
the times. Military purchasing activities are in danger of becoming re- 
sponsible for contractors' internal management. This is due to the new- 
ness of quality control and to the fact that top management has perhaps 
not had time to become acquainted with its basic principles. 


RBuncijons of Army and Industry 


Before discussing Army Quality Control policies and procedures in 
detail, I would like to dwell a little on the division of functions and 
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responsibilities in the Army-Industry tean. 


Army subscribes whole-heartedly to the concepts set forth in De- 
partment of Defense Instructions which read in part: "The basic 
quality assurance concept of the Department of Defense is predicated 
upon the fact that: (a) responsibility rests upon the contractors and 
producing activities for controlling product quality and for offering to 
the military departments for acceptance only those items or lots of 
items considered by them to conform to contractual requirements; and (b) 
responsibility rests upon the military departments for determining that 
contractual requirements have been complied with prior to the acceptance 
of the product." 


This division of responsibilities, if fully implemented by both 
Army and Industry, is one which will lead to a most effective military 
supply system. Industry, in a free economy, is particularly well suited 
to decide the best ways and means of accomplishing the economic pro- 
duction of supplies, whether they are commercial types for competitive 
sales, or for use in waging warfare. The responsibility, of a military 
department making a procurement, to insure that contractual requirements 
have been complied with, does not in any way include responsibility for 
the management of a contractor's internal affairs. Army policies and 
procedures have been dictated and established with this concept in mind. 


Army. Policy and Procedure 


As I have stated, Army policy dictates that in every way possible 
the vendor should remain autonomous in the management of his business. 
This should in no way reduce the nation's strength during mobilization, 
since our vendors' day to day commercial pursuits require them to maxi- 
mize return for dollars spent. Dollars of course represent nothing more 
than man-hours and materials, the very things that we must conserve 
during a period of mobilization. For this reason, the Army Quality Con 
trol policy governing items which can be factually described and for 
which we can write definitive Quality Assurance provisions considers 
that vendors are responsible and have full authority. When such specifi- 
cations are possible, any other course of action violates a basic prin 
ciple of all organized human endeavor. This principle is well stated in 
the "Dictionary of United States Military Terms for Joint Usage." In 
this Dictionary the word "responsibility" is defined as follows: "The 
obligation to carry forward an assigned task to a successful conclusion. 
With responsibility goes authority to direct and take necessary action 
to insure success." 


A most important finding of the three pronged review I mentioned 
earlier was the realization that changed conditions could out-date our 
purchase contracts due to a requirement that is not adequately described. 
I have in mind clause 5e of Standard Contract Form Number 32. This 
clause reads: "The contractor shall provide and maintain an inspection 
system acceptable to the government covering the supplies hereunder. 
Records of all inspection work by the contractor shall be kept complete 
and available to the government during the performance of this contract 
and for such longer period as may be specified elsewhere in this con 
tract." The question arises as to how to decide when a contractor's 
system is acceptable. Should we include all of the procedures and 
actions taken to produce an acceptable product? If this were done we 
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would in fact be violating our policy of holding contractors responsible 
and vesting in them commensurate authority. In order to keep abreast of 
the times, the Department of the Army has decided that contract clause 
5e, to have reasonable meaning, should be implemented with more defi- 
niteness. This is accomplished, in cases where definite specifications 
are rvailable, by agreeing that a contractor's system is acceptable when 
his supplies consistently meet requirements and when he effectively per- j 
forms, as a minimm, the quality assurance provisions of the specifi- 
cations, prior to presentation of supplies for acceptance. In order that 
contractors may completely evaluate costs, the Army has further estab- 
lished basic policy which holds that the Quality Assurance Section of 
the specification establishes a limit on the maximm severity of Army 
quality assurance actions. This basic policy which covers a major por=- 
tion of Army purchases is further pursued in Army Regulations and reads: 
"Where there is satisfactory evidence of high quality of production 
which is the definite result of an effective quality control and in- 
spection system, the amount of government inspection will be adjusted to 
a minimum consistent with proper assurance that the supplies conform to 
the quality requirements established by the procurement documents." 

Also included in the regulations are the general details for imple- 
mentation of the policy. Since under this program sizable contracts are 
many times handled by only one or two Army inspectors, some curb on sit- 
uations that might create surges in the need for Army inspectors is nec=- 
essary. Therefore, the Army requests contractors to reduce their system 
to a formal written form and to agree to give prior notice of proposed 
changes to the system. I want to stress at this point that implementa- 
tion of the Army's Reduced Inspection Program is voluntary on the part 
of the contractor. 


The procedures I have described apply to all cases where we can 
describe definitely the item we desire and the Quality Assurance Pro- 
visions to be used in determining acceptability. There is another cate- 
gory of items becoming more and more prevalent in military purchasing. 
These are items like guided missiles, anti-aircraft systems, and similar 
complex, "on-the-edge-of-our-technology, wonder weapons." Several pecu- 
liarities become readily apparent with such items. Seldom are they 
ever fully defined. Changes, refinements, and significant redesign 
seems to be the rule, not the exception. To those of you who have 
worked on our regular equipment this may appear to be normal. The nor=- 
malcy is lost in this category of items because the changes occur at a 
fantastic rate not experienced in items which have been stabilized. The 
reason lies in their newness and their extreme complexity coupled with 
the urgency of having the item in being. All this leads to inability to 
prepare firm Quality Assurance Provisions for after-the-fact acceptance 
inspection. Quality Control from the cradle to the grave is a mst on 
these items. For this the Army has published a specification describing 
the requirement for a contractor's quality control system. To date, 
there has been little experience in the use of this or similar specifi- 
cations on Army items by Army organizations. However, a wealth of expe- 
rience has been accumulated by our sister department, the Air Force. 
This experience applies to items that are in many ways similar to the 
Army items, which when purchased, use the general quality control speci- 
fication. The Army Inspection Council has a current project to review 
Air Force experience and to obtain Air Force views and recommendations 
on the use of quality control specifications. The results of this pro- 
ject will be proposals of adaptations suitable for use by Army organi- 
zations on Army items. 
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Summation 


In summation, the rapid growth of new Quality Control concepts has 
posed problems in keeping up with the times. Army is keeping pace with 
this rapid growth and is solving problems as they arise with a minimm 
of disruption of the American way of life. Contractors will still be in 
charge of their own affairs. To accomplish this goal, the Department of 
the Army has established a flexible three-fold Quality Control and In 
spection program. 


First, in a majority of instances, where definitive specifications 
can be prepared and where industry is well versed in quality control, 
Army inspection will be much reduced. Benefits are lower costs, to 
both the Army and industry, smoother relations, and enhanced produc- 
tivity. 


Second, where Quality Control has not been effectively adopted by 
industry, contractors may obtain guidance for their inspection operations 
and information of the government's procedures. The results will be, 
protection of the government's interests at the lowest cost, consistent 
with the quality offered for acceptance. 


And third, where urgency, newness, and complexity militate against 
definitive item specifications, a Qality Control specification will be 
used to assure optimum control under the special problems such sit- 
uations generate. 


We believe that the Army's flexible Quality Control and inspection 
program is of such nature as to provide maximm economy to the govern- 
ment and the contractor and maximum utilization of the contractor's 
quality control. 
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CONTRACT REQUIREMENTS AND QUALITY CONTROL 





William K. Ghormley, Brigadier General, USA 
Staff Director, Purchasing & Contracting Policies Division 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply & Logistics) 


Quality is very important to the DOD procurement. Without high 
quality materiel, certainly in the weapons area, and to only a slight- 
ly less extent, in the weapons support area, the Armed Services would 
not only have less than the most dependable materiel but also would be 
required to spend needless effort maintaining the materiel, resulting 
conceivably in failure in battle. Inspection is a technique for assur- 
ing that the DOD secures materiel which meets the specified standard, 
and quality control offers a basis for making the engineering judgment 
short of an every item, every process inspection. 


Procurement is the process utilized in the obtaining of supplies 
and services which are required to support the military activities of 
the Nation. These supplies and services are, as a general matter, 
supplied by industry. Even in those few instances in which the work 
is performed in a government arsenal, shipyard or maintenance shop, 
the necessary spare parts and raw materials are procured from industry. 


In terms of commodities, the DOD purchases some three million 
items, including, on the one hand, such simple every day commodities 
as hand tools, shoes and milk, and on the other hand, tremendously con- 
plicated aeronautical and electronic items. In terms of services, the 
program includes research of the most difficult type, personal and pro- 
fessional services of almost every type, and the like. 


Our programs sometimes necessitate unique purchases. A little 
while ago, my attention was called to a purchase of some leeches which 
were required for experimental use. The transaction in question re- 
sulted in quite a quality discussion - one bidder contending that while 
the leeches he offered were of the highest standards, being grown in 
the purest of spring water, leeches offered by the low bidder were 
grown in "contaminated" waters. 


As a matter of interest, the leeches were being purchased for a 
use which did not require "pure-bred" leeches, the "contaminated" pro- 
duct being quite satisfactory for our intended use. This story serves 
to demonstrate the fundamental proposition that we purchase to fulfill 
our needs, and we ought to stipulate that quality level which will ful- 
fill those needs, so long as that quality level is reasonably obtain- 
able. 








In terms of scope of procurement, the DOD purchasing involves for 
1957, an expenditure of some 20 billion dollars, broken down roughly as 
follows (in billions of dollars): 


Aircraft 6.8 Maintenance and equip 1.5 
Guided missiles 2.6 Construction 2. 

Ships 1.5 Research and Development 1.6 
Electronics l. All other procurement 2.0 


Petroleum, oil & lubes 1. 
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As to the mumber of transactions, it may be interesting to note 
that during FY 1956, there were 5.5 million transactions awarded by 
some 1000 purchasing offices located throughout the world. While the 
bulk of these purchases involved purchase order or other simplified 
purchasing methods, the vast preponderance of the money was expended in 
some 100,000 transactions. Every transaction involved the problem of 
product description, or the establishment of an appropriate specifica- 
tion or standard, and included a requirement with respect to the speci- 
fied quality level. Each transaction involved one or more inspections 
to ascertain compliance with the specified quality level. This inspec- 
tion was accomplished by approximately 19,000 personnel assigned to the 
quality control supply and procurement elements of the Army, Navy and 
the Air Force. 


Even though a contract is silent on the subject of inspection, 
there is a long history of judicial decisions which provide a common- 
law basis for inspection and quality assurance. Also, in light of the 
fact that most business conducted within the United States is inter- 
state in character, the industrial associations and concerns have pro- 
moted a. "Uniform Sales Act", which Act has been adopted by most of the 
States. This Sales Act includes, of course, many provisions affecting 
both inspection and acceptance as these terms are defined above. Let 
us look at a few principles to demonstrate certain aspects of the prob- 
lem: 


(a) Right of Inspection and Right of Rejection. 

The courts have held that a buyer is entitled to a fair 
opportunity to inspect or examine the article or commodity tendered to 
determine whether it conforms to the contract, that is, whether it is 
such as was bargained for, and if the article or commodity does not 
correspond in kind, quality, condition or amount to that he contracted 
for, the buyer may reject it. Specifically, in relation to the Federal 
Government as a contracting party, it was held (U.S. v Smoot, 15 Wall 
(U.S.) 36) that in the complete absence of a contractual provision, the 
Federal Government had the right to make reasonable rules regulating 
the inspection of goods it has agreed to purchase, and to prevent the 
perpetration of fraud on it. 


(b) What constitutes Acceptance? 

The courts have ruled that there may be several KINDS of 
acceptances. For example, acceptance of TITLE may be distinguished 
from acceptance of QUALITY. While acceptance of quality and acceptance 
of title are usually contemporaneous, there have been cases in which 
the courts have held that even though title passed, the purchaser may 
recover damages or rescind the sale if the goods, upon inspection, 
proved to be of a quality inferior to that required by the contract. 

In the latter instance, the buyer is also given a reasonable time with- 
in which to conduct his quality acceptance. In government procurement, 
this concept is usually covered specifically by the inclusion of a 
guarantee, or more properly, a warranty clause in the contract. 





The above establishes the fact that in common law, as well as in 
statutory law, distinctions are drawn between INSPECTION and ACCEPTANCE. 
In government procurement this distinction is maintained. But, al- 
though they are separate considerations, they are closely related. To 
show the closeness of inspection and acceptance, both concepts are 
covered in Section XIV of the Armed Services Procurement Regulation; 
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and to show the separation of the two, separate Parts are provided, 
Part 1, covering Inspection and Part 2, Acceptance. 


The ASPR definitions continue the distinction. Inspection means 
"the examination (including testing) of supplies and services (includ- 
ing, when appropriate, raw materials components, and intermediate 
assemblies) to DETERMINE WHETHER THE SUPPLIES OR SERVICES CONFORM TO 
CONTRACT REQUIREMENTS, which include all applicable drawings, specifica- 
tions, and purchase descriptions." To coin a phrase, inspection is 
specification enforcement. 





Acceptance, on the other hand, is defined as: "The act of an 
authorized representative of the Government by which the Government 
assents to ownership by it of existing ami identified supplies... as 
partial or complete performance of the contract." Acceptance means 
too that the government contract administrator has indicated compliance 
with the many other contractual provisions IN ADDITION TO THOSE RELATED 
TO THE SPECIFICATION. 


There are many contract clauses which have an influence upon the 
quality aspects of the contract: 


2a. The Inspection Clauses. 


The DOD inspection clauses are very simple in construction. 
In addition to the establishment of an agreed solution in the event of 
non-conforming supplies, the clauses have two provisions: (i) they re- 
quire that the contractor "provide and mintain an inspection system" 
and to maintain the "records of all inspection work...and make them... 
available to the Government", and (ii) they provide that the material 
"shall be subject to inspection and test by the Government ...(... in- 
cluding raw materials, components, intermediate assemblies, and end 
products) to the extent practicable at all times and places including 
the period of manufacture..." 


You will note that the requirements of the clauses are very 
general in nature, and are suitable for general application to almost 
any contract or any materiel. No standard or quality levels are stip- 
ulated nor test techniques specified. The absence of these in the 
inspection clause does not mean that they are non-existent, but merely 
that they are supplied elsewhere. They are supplied as a part of the 
specification or standard, which, of course, are incorporated by refer- 
ence into the contract, and thus become contractual as between the 
parties. In addition, it is to be noted that there is a contractual 
requirement that the contractor "maintain" an inspective system accept- 
able to the government, but there is not provided implementing direc- 
tions with respect to an adequate inspection system. 


b. The Changes Clauses. 


Another contract provision affecting quality and inspection 
are the "Changes" clauses. These give'to the government the unilateral 
right to make changes in "drawings, design or specifications, where 
the supplies to be furnished are to be specially manufactured for the 
Government in accordance therewith..." 
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Lest you believe it unfair that the government be given the 
right unilaterally to amend the specification, it should be borne in 
mind that the vast preponderance of all changes are "engineering 
changes" which spring from proposals of the contractors themselves, 
and that, in any event, the parties have agreed to negotiate and 
EQUITABLE ADJUSTMENT in the pricing growing out of the change. This 
situation is justified, in my view, by the basic requirement that the 
public receive the soundest product possible. I believe, furthermore, 
that all purchasing organizations are aware of the need for "equity" 
in the adjustments in prices growing out of the application of the 
clause. With the assurance of equitable treatment in the background, 
and in order that the production will continue, provision is made addi- 
tionally to the effect that the contractor will continue under the 
"contract as changed." In addition, inability to negotiate a suitable 
equitable solution to the change, the matter is solved by an appeal to 
the Armed Services Board of Contract Appeals under the Disputes Clause, 
next discussed. 


c. The Dispute Clause. 


All Department of Defense Contracts, as well as all govern- 
mental contracts contain a Disputes Clause which offers a quasi-judicial 
departmental adjudication of unresolved disputes as between the con- 
tractor and the contracting officer. The net effect of this clause in 
DOD contracts is that agreement is reached between the parties that the 
Armed Services Board of Contract Appeals will hear and determine such 
unresolved disputes, subject to an appeal to the courts if the decision 
is "determined by a court of competent jurisdiction to have been fraud- 
ulent or capricious or arbitrary or so grossly erroneous as necessarily 
to imply bad faith, or not supported by substantial evidence." In- 
cluded within the frame-work of this clause would be problems which 
grow out of specifications and standards, inspection and quality. 


Over a period of years, the Armed Services Board of Contract 
Appeal has merited the respect of both industry, government and the 
legal profession for its fairness and equity in the application of legal 
principles to the disputes at hand. 


The independence of the Board, together with tne appreciation 
of industry and the Bar Associations of the fairness of the decisions 
of the Board, have largely negated an apparent situation in which dis- 
putes are determined by one of the disputants - the Government. As a 
matter of fact, there are very few cases in which contractors seek fur- 
ther relief in the courts. 


d. Warranty and Guarantee Clauses. 


While there is no guarantee or warranty clause for DOD-wide use, 
the military departments have utilized such clauses for many years. 
The clauses are all similar in import: (i) there is a warranty concern- 
ing defects in material or wrkmanship, (ii) there is a warranty that 
the item conforms to the specification standard or its intended use or 
both, and (iii) a period is designated during which the warranty is 
effective, usually six months or a year. Warranty provisions are 
generally used on a selective basis in those situations in which the 
government buyer deems that the government needs the additional pro- 
tection that the clause affords. 
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While there are additional clauses affecting quality, such as 
purchase by sample, first item approval, and even the approval of 
components parts, I would like to conclude with a discussion of some 
considerations which may lead to a clarification of our present in- 
spection clauses. 


You will recall that in the discussion of the inspection clauses 
it was stated that there is a requirement that the contractor mintain 
an inspection system acceptable to the government, otherwise undefined, 
but there is not provided the necessary implementing direction with 
respect to an adequate inspection system. In short, a general obliga- 
tion in relation to an inspection system is provided, but no specific 
contractual standards are imposed upon the contractor in relation to the 
systen. 


In the DOD there is an expanded effort to see to it that the 
contractor undertake the management of his contract, with at least min- 
imum involvement by government procurement personnel in that management. 
This general emphasis has taken several forms in the past: 


a. In the accounting field, there is a growing tendency to recog- 
nize that the management of the contractor includes the responsibility 
to maintain an appropriate accounting system to meet the contractor's 
needs, and if a governmental cost problem presents itself, to meet also 
the governmental needs. Accordingly, the present tendency is to pro- 
vide an accounting standard which represents the governmental needs, 
inspect the accounting system to see to it that the system, in practice, 
provides for those needs, amd thereafter minimize detailed audits and 
rely upon audits which reflect continued appropriate application of 
the approved system. 


b. Again, in connection with the furnishing of government pro- 
perty for use in governmental procurement, we have determined as DOD 
policy to reduce the amount of government record keeping which will be 
done in connection with tne property. This was done with tne feeling 
that the contractor must himself set up a system of accountability for 
the property, and we will stipulate a system for the care of the pro- 
perty, and administer the system to the extent of assuring application 
of the approved system. 


c. Recently, in connection with the approval of subcontracts, we 
have again applied the concept of the approval of the Contractor's 
purchasing system instead of the pre-existing approval of his indivi- 
dual subcontracts. 


As I see it, this also is the direction in which our inspection 
actions will move. This will mean that we will stipulate contractual- 
ly, standards of inspection and will approve the system for compliance 
with the standards; and will rely more and more upon the contractor for 
utilization of his approved system. 


As a matter of fact, the Air Force has already gone far in this 
direction in the publication of Standard MIL-Q-5923C(USAF), entitled 
QUALITY CONTROL REQUIREMENTS, GENERAL. In this Standard, there is 
initially stated "the general requirements for the establishment of a 
quality control system by the contractor to assure that materials, 
supplies, or services meet the quality standards established by the 
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contract." The standard, additionally, requires that the contractor 
maintain a "written", fully "planned and developed" system of quality 
control "based upon consideration of complexity of design, interchange- 
ability and reliability requirements and manufacturing techniques. 

The system shall assure that adequate control of quality is maintained 
throughout the entire process of manufacture..." 


Of course, it mst be borne in mind that a program of the size 
and complexity of the DOD procurement program above discussed, will 
sometimes require continuation of every item, every process inspection. 
Thus, inspection of the contractor's system will become one of tools 
in the contract administration kit for such use as may be found appro- 
priate as is also the case in the instances of the accounting system, 
the government property responsibility obligation, and in the pur- 
chasing system area. 


During the course of this presentation I have presented a word- 
picture of the current DOD procurement operation in terms of the size 
and nature of the purchasing program in (i) classes of items being 
purchased, (ii) number and types of transactions and (iii) number and 
distribution of our procurement offices. I have also provided some of 
the DOD procedures which touch or influence quality and some of the 
current influences which may result in certain changes in the quality 
area. In conclusion, I hope that you will find that the procurement 
quality kit-of-tools is adequate to permit both industry and government 
to perform their respective roles in the shaping of a stronger America. 





DISCOVERY SAMPLING BY ATTRIBUTES - REVIEW, REVISIONS AND RESULTS 


Ervin F. Taylor 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Atomic Fuel Department 

Discovery Sampling by attributes, a unique approach to samplin; 
inspection, is “when properly applied- one of the most efficient sam- 
pling systems in existence. The technique, developed in 1950, was 
designed to satisfy the requirements of inspection personnel and to 
overcome some of the objections to other sampling methods. 


Since its initial development, Discovery Sampling has been dis- 
cussed at quality control conferences and meetings in many parts of the 
country. Response to the method has been exceptional. The comments 
expressed most often have been that: (1) Discovery Sampling is not new, 
but is a statistical expression of "pre-statistical quality control" 
intuitive sampling plans; and (2) non-formalized versions of Discovery 
Sampling are being employed in many inspection operations. 


Following are: a review of the basic Discovery Sampling technique, 


illustrations of recently incorporated revisions, and descriptions of 
some results obtained. In addition, there are recomuendations to those 
interested in applying the method, and to those who wish to expand sta- 
tistical quality control theory by developing corollary methods. 


REVIEW 


I - No sampling error or risk is involved when the lot being 
sampled is either 100% good or bad. Sampling risks occur only 
when @ lot is partially defective. 


II - Sampling risks are inefficiently controlled when 100% good and 
bad lots are considered, since they have no influence on that 
risk. Only partially defective lots affect the sampling risk. 


III - Partially defective lots constitute, generally, less than half 
of the total lots inspected. The balance consists of 100% good 
and bad lots. 


IV - The fractions defective of partially defective lots possess a 
relatively stable distribution which indicates that low frac- 
tions defective are more likely to occur than large fractions 
defective (Fig. 1). 


V - The number of human inspection errors is directly proportional 
to the size of the sample being inspected. 


These are five points which led to the development of Discovery 
Sampling and which form the underlying theory. The result is a sampling 
system with a simplicity which minimizes problems of education, adminis- 
tration, and operation. 


The basic steps necessary to effect a Discovery Sampling installa- 
tion are as follows: 
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FIGURE 2 — DISCOVERY SAMPLING OC CURVE 
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3. 


4e 


Make four policy decisions. 
a. Select a target AOQL (average outgoing quality limit). 


b. Select AQL's (average quality levels), if required, for 


various characteristic classifications (used only in con- 
junction with the evaluation sample). 





ce Determine the scope of @ particular Discovery Sampling 
plan; i.e. should a specific part number, type of product, 
entire department's production, etc., be sampled? 

ad. Determine the period of sampling control; i.e. should com- 
pensations for changing sampling risks be made daily, 


weekly, monthly, etc.? 


Collect five items of data from inspection records or special 
data collection procedures. 


a. Tne number of partially defective lots inspected. 

be. The number of 1005 good lots inspected. 

c. The total number of lots inspected. 

ad. The number of lots sample inspected. 

e. The average sample number from lots sample inspected. 

Plot the frequency distribution of the partially defective lots 
in 0.05 fraction defective intervals. Compare the distribution 
with the curve: Py = Alsti)(I-p)§ using several values for s. 
Compute the Discovery Sampling sample number from the equation: 


' 


A . (s+#n'+1) 
4(AOQL) (s+n+1)-B(s+i) 





where n = new sample number 
n'= old sample number 
A't= reported fraction of partially defective lots 
s = partially defective lots distribution parameter 
(usually = 3) 


Note: If the AOQL = 0.5% and s = 3, the nomcgraphs in Ref. 1 or 





De 


7. 


Ref. 2 will simplify calculations. 





Establish some regular data collection method for the items in 
(2) above. 


Design a flow chart illustrating the steps to be followed. 
(See Refs. 1 and 2.) 


Train personnel, using the flow chart. Sampling bowls can be 
helpful in training. 
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8. Place the plan in operation; monitoring initially through per- 
sonal contact with inspectors and their supervisors, and later 
by control charts (X and R) for the sample sizes. 


The complete Discovery Sampling theory is given in both references 
previously cited, and in the Appendix to this paper. 


In actual practice instructions to the inspector are quite simple. 
A typical example would be: 


l. Select 8 pieces at random from the lot. 


2. Inspect thoroughly all required characteristics of all 8 
pieces. 


3. If none of the 8 pieces are defective, accept the lot. 





& If any of the 8 pieces are defective, reject the lot. 





ha, Alternative to (4): Retain the sample and select 92 
additional pieces (100 total - evaluation sample) at ran- 
dom from the lot. 


4b. Inspect the 92 additional pieces for only those charac- 
teristics found defective in the 8 piece sample. 


ke. Accept the lot if less than 3 of any one characteristic 
are found defective in the entire 100 piece sample. 


4d. Reject the lot as soon as 3 of any one characteristic are 
found defective in the entire 100 piece sample. 


This plan, properly applied, will assure an AOQL of 0.005 through 
(4) above, an AQL of 1.5% if the alternative to (4) is used, and an ASN 
(average sample number) of 11.15 pieces per lot. 


REVISIONS 


Two major revisions have been made to the Discovery Sampling *heory 
since the publication of Ref. 1. These improvements are the OC (opera- 
ting characteristic) curve calculations and the ASN theory. 


Ref. 1 contained OC curve calculations which were rather unconven- 
tional and difficult to interpret. A more conventional method was de- 
veloped and appeared in Ref. 2. An example of the new OC curve for the 
sampling plan cited above is shown in Fig. 2. (The theory of the OC 
curve calculations is given in the Appendix to this paper.) 


An ASN curve depicting the relationship of the average sample nun- 
ber and the fraction defective of incoming material can be developed for 
most sampling plans. With this curve and a value for the incoming frac- 
tion defective, the average sample number can be determined. 


Discovery Sampling is unique in that information is obtained on the 
frequency of occurrence of partially defective lots. In other words, 
the proportion of lots likely to be received at any given fraction de- 
fective is known. Hence, an average sample number, not a curve, can be 
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calculated for Discovery Sampling. This takes some of the "ifs" out of 
the ASN calculation and permits a much more realistic estimation of the 
inspection work load. 


RESULTS 


Evidence at ASQC meetings and conferences from coast to coast in- 
dicates that most inspection personnel are enthusiastically in favor of 
Discovery Sampling. In many c&ses, where a sound application has been 
made, it has been at the insistence of inspection personnel. The reason 
is apparent. Most sampling plans require sample sizes which appear un- 
reasonably large to the inspector. In fact, the inspector, whe feels 
that the sample is too large and who is not rigidly controlled, will 
sample the sample. The good inspector does, however, sample the sample 
on some rational grounds. He inspects less material from a normally 
good supplier, and more from a normally questionable supplier. He does 
the same thing with material from his own shop. He has some knowledge 
of the quality capabilities of the man-material-machine combination 
which produces the parts. In actuality, the inspector is establishing 
an intuitive probability of occurrence of defective lots and adjusts his 
sample number accordingly. Discovery Sampling does the same thing that 
most good inspectors are doing, but on @ more scientific basis, yielding 
sample numbers generally much smaller than those usually encountered. 
This leads to another axiom: Better quality control is effected through 
a@ thorough inspection of @ small sample than a cursory inspection of a 
large sample. These are the primary reasons why the technique is 
accepted so readily by inspectors and inspection supervisors. 








One of the best examples of a realistic test to learn the value of 
Discovery Sampling can be shown by citing the results of Company X. 
This company had been using MIL-STD-1O5A for some time. It was decided 
to test Discovery Sampling with a minimum of disturbance to the then 
current inspection method. 


An AOQL of 0.5% was selected for Discovery Sampling and an AQL of 
0.65%, inspection level II-normal, was already being employed for MIL- 
STD-105A. The Discovery Sampling sample number was calculated at 6 for 
bolts and 9 for nuts, the products selected for comparison. The former 
was used regardless of the lot size; the latter was doubled when the lot 
size exceeded 1000. 


The technique used was to select the MIL-STD-1LO5SA sample at random 
from the lot, the first 6 (9 or 18) pieces being the Discovery Sampling 
sample. A tabulation of the results is given in Table I. 


A total of 325 lots of bolts (9 to 121,185 pieces per lot) were 
compared. Discovery Sampling duplicated the MIL-STD-1O5A results 98.2% 
of the time with only 7.1% of the inspection effort. At the 5% level, 
there was no significant difference between the process average esti- 
mates of the two plans. 


A total of 202 lots of nuts (19 to 52,300 pieces per lot). were com- 
pared. Again, Discovery Sampling duplicated the MIL-STD-105A results 
96.0% of the time with only 14.7% of the inspection effort. The in- 
creased amount of Discovery Sampling inspection compared with that for 
bolts can be partially explained by the fact that more than half the 
lots were over 1000 pieces and required the 138 piece sample. 
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RECOMMENDATION 


Discovery Sampling is not being touted as a panacea for all the in- 
spection sampling problems. It does, however, have many excellent ap- 
plications. When Discovery Sampling cannot be applied, it will make 
this indication. By varying the sample size according to the percentage 
of partially defective lots inspected, and maintaining an X and R chart 
of the resultant sample numbers, it soon becomes evident whether or not 
Discovery Sampling is properly applied. Such a control chart remaining 
in control after some optimum operation period will indicate that the 
technique is satisfactory. A chart out of control indicates that some 
investigation should be made. A study of the situation can often reveal 
improper or inadequate specifications, a particularly bad supplier or 
part, or even improper inspection techniques. Once the situation is 
corrected, Discovery Sampling can probably be applied. When Discovery 
Sampling fails (only once in the author's experience) it is probably due 
to the process and not the sampling plan. 


The control chart test (if performed as indicated in the preceding 
paragraph) can be made quite satisfactorily with a minimum of effort and 
without disrupting the normal inspection sampling operations. 


Discovery Sampling can be tested, as indicated in the preceding 
section, with little disturbance of the existing inspection method. The 
following procedures are suggested: 


1. Follow the 5 basic steps previously outlined. 


2. Select the Discovery Sample from the first n pieces of the 
usual inspection sampling method. (Select at random from lot 
in case of 1005 inspection. ) 


3- Inspect sample and record results. 


4. If a defective is discovered, select additional pieces from 
those selected for the usual sampling method until either a 
number of defectives equal to the rejection number at the 
selected AQL (Table III) is discovered or until a total of 100 
pieces has been selected. (Additional pieces for the evalua- 
tion sample may! have to be randomly selected from the lot if 
the usual sampling plan calls for less than 100 pieces. ) 


5- Inspect evaluation sample and record results. 


6. Inspect balance of pieces in usual sampling plan and record 
results. 


7e It will be more convenient if a data sheet is established with 
the following column headings: 


a. Lot number. 
be Lot size. 
c. Usual inspection plan sample number. 


ad. Defectives found in ts above. Note: More than two 
columns for (c) and (ad) may be required if double or 
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multiple sampling is currently used. 


e. Discovery Sampling sample number. 


f. Defectives found in (e) above. 


g Additional evaluation sample pieces inspected. 


b 
n 


h. Defectives found in (g) above. 
i.e Lot accepted by both plans. 
je Lot rejected by both plans. 


ke Lot rejected by Discovery Sampling; accepted by other 
plan. 

1. Lot accepted by Discovery Sampling; rejected by other 
plan. 


This test, in addition to the control charts of the Discovery 
Sampling sample number, should provide ample evidence on the value of 
the technique. 


Practically the only criticism made of Discovery Sampling by in- 
formed statisticians has been directed at the empirical partially de- 
fective lot distribution curve, Py = A(sti)(i-p)®. The criticism has 
been that the curve is not theoretically valid and is probably not 
stable. Since this is an empirical equation, the only answer to such 
criticism is to suggest the collection of data to prove or disprove its 
rationality. 


The following recommendation is made to any statistician who wishes 
to perform an economic service to inspection departments everywhere: 


Discovery Sampling has introduced to quality control theory the use 
of a third probability in sampling -- the probability of occurrence of 
defective lots in addition to the probability of a defective piece ina 
lot (p, the fraction defective) and the probability of acceptance (P,). 
The distribution as described by Discovery Sampling may not be theoret- 
ically perfect. It is reasonable, however, that such a distribution or 
distributions do exist. It is sincerely recommended that interested 
statisticians develop more theoretical bases for the probability of 
occurrence distributions. Work of this type would make an extremely 
valuable contribution to the science of quality control. 


CONCLUSION 


A number of refinements in Discovery Sampling nave been made since 
its introduction. Many quality control people are talking about the 
technique, testing it, and applying it to inspection operations. 

Through Discovery Sampling, many inspection dollars are being saved each 
year with a closer known control of quality. 


The strongest recommendation which can be made for Discovery 
Sampling is: It works. 
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APPENDIX 
Note: The complete theory of Discovery Sampling is included in this 
Appendix to place the OC cai ies j ir proper 


perspective. 


BASIC THEORY 







Discovery Sampling considers the probability of occurrence of a 
partially defective lot, the actual distribution of j defective 
lots; as well as the probability that a samp accept the 
lot. Consideration of these probabilities determines an average out- 
going quality limit and facilitates the construction of OC curves where 
the probability of occurrence of a partially defective lot is consid- 
ered. 


Lots presented for acceptance fall into three mutually exclusive 
classes. 





Class Symbol Fraction Defective 
100% Effective (GDL) p=C 
Partially Defective (PDL) O<p<l 
100% Defective (none ) p=l1 

A lot which is 100% defective does not constitute a sampling risk; 
since it will be discovered if only one item is inspected. Hence, these 


lots will be excluded from further consideration. 


The probability that a partially defective lot will occur is de- 
fined as: the ratio of the number of partially defective lots to the 
number of partially defective lots plus the number of 100% effective 
lots which are presented for acceptance during a given interval of time. 
Symbolically: 

P 
A= =1(POL) (1) 
= (POL) +=4( GOL) 

A study was made to determine the distribution of partially de- 
fective lots. The probability density function 





f(p;s)=(s+!)(I-p)8dp; so, o<p<i (2) 


was found to represent this data on a conservative basis. The value of 
the parameter "s" determined from the data was approximately 3.* 


The probability of occurrence of a partially defective lot with 
fraction defective p may now be defined as: 
Py = Alsti)(1-p)% dp (3) 
The probability that a lot with fraction defective p will be 


wot 


accepted by a sample of size "n" with no defectives allowed is 
approximately: 
Py = (i-p)" 





* The question arises, would other studies also give this distribu- 
tion? The writer has made many studies of partially defective lots. In 
every case Eq. (2) was applicable, although at times very conservative- 
ly. 
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Therefore, the probability that a lot with fraction defective p 
will occur and be accepted is: 


P, Py = Alsti)(i-p)**"% ap (4) 


Assume that for each lot of size k there exists a set of lots of 
size k which have the distribution defined by Eq. (2). Then the follow- 
ing is true for each set of lots and hence for all sets of lots. 


A lot with fraction defective p contributes to outgoing quality the 
fraction defective: 


8784 


FD = Al(sti) p(l-p Pp 


And the total fraction defective contributed to outgoing quality 
for all partially defective lots is: 


SFO =Alsti)f' pli-p)S*%q a. 5 
he , (stn+i)(s+n+2) (5) 


(Screening of lots in which defectives are found is assumed. ) 


Similarly the total fraction effective contributed to outgoing 
quality for all partially defective lots is: 





=pFE = afi- (s+10f, (1-p)* pap | =A so 


Also the total fraction effective contributed to outgoing quality 
for all 100% effective lots is: 


ZDFEzI-A 
The average outgoing quality may now be defined as: 


. =pFO 
" SFE+SpFE+SpFo 





A0Q 


or 


A(s+!)(s+2) 
(s+ 2-A) (stn+i)(s+n+2)4+A(s+i)(s+2) 





A0Q = 


Considering AOQ as a function of s, it is found that AOQ has a 
maximum value. Thus, we may define average outgoing quality limit 


(AOQL) as: 


A | 
AOQL = -—— AS (6) 
4n 


: 2 
In Eq. (1) it was assumed that the true value of A was known. How- 
ever, if sampling was applied, this is not the case. Let "B" denote the 
fraction of lots to which sampling was applied. Then from Eq. (4) it 
follows that: 





BA(s+i){ (1-p)*" ap = Ba a. 


(where n' = size of sample actually used. ) 


is the fraction of partially defective lots which would have been con- 
sidered 100% effective lots. Thus if A' is the reported value of A 
then: 


s+! 


a * a-88 stn'+] 
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Therefore Eq. (6) can be written as: 


. A (s+n +1) 


n= - (7) 
4(A0QL) (s¢n'+1)-Bls+!) 





From Eq. (7) when n', B, A' and s are known, n can be determined in 
order to ensure any AOQL. 


OC CURVES 


From Eq. (6), it is evident that if the AOQL is fixed, then for 
each value of A there is a corresponding n. This relation is shown in 
Table II with AOQL = 0.5%. 


In order to avoid screening of lots a second sample of 100-n items 
is taken if the first sample contains any defectives. From Eq. 4, it 
follows that the probability of accepting a lot with fraction defective 
p on the first sample is: 


P+aP _ . 
pevlse (I-p) dp P<P<P+ap 
p 


If AQL's of 1.5% and 4.0% are used (Table III), then the probabil- 
ity of acceptance on the second sample is: 


























R, = Probability of obtaining TABLE 111 
two or less defectives in 
a sample of 100-n (AQL = RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEFECTIVES 
1.5%) ALLOWED PER 100 AND AQL 
DEFECTIVES AQL — PRODUCER'S 
Ryn = Probability of obtaining ALLOWED PER 100 RISK 0.05 
six or less defectives in 0 0.1% 
a sample of 100-n (AQL = 1 0.3 
4.0%) 2 0.7 
3 io 
oe cioo-8(y—p)'oorn® p* i 3 
5 2.6 
5S 100-n 1oo-n-k k 6 3.3 
fm= 2 (i-p) p 7 4.0 
8 4.8 
with p=p+3 ap 9 5.5 
10 6.2 
Therefore the probability of ll 7.0 
acceptance on the combined samples 12 7.8 
is: 13 8.6 
Pam= Pa t+ Py (AQL#I.5%) 14 9.5 
15 10.3 
Bm =B* Ry (AQL= 4.0%) COMPUTED FROM REFERENCE (3) 











These values are shown in Table II for s = 3, P's 0.0, 0.05, 0.10, 0.15, 
0.20, 0.25, 0.30, 0.35, O40, 0.45, 0.50 with p' = 0.05. 
AVERAGE SAMPLE NUMBERS 


From Eq.e's (3) and (4) it follows that the probability of no deci- 
sion Pi. On the first sample is: 
v0 a0, 
Riot Als*!)] (1-6) dp-Als+!)] (i-p) dp 
ie) t 
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PROBABILITY OF ACCEPTANCE AQL = 4.0% 
p' +AHp!' 
N | 4 ossy-o7s].125 1.175 | 225 | 275] .325 1375 1.425 ASN 
1 | 02] .984 | .003 | .o02 | .oo2 | .001 | .o01 | 001 | .001 | 000] 1.03 
2 | .04| .967 | .006 | .004 | .003 | .002 | .oo2 | .oo1 | .001 | 000] 2.44 
3 | 06 | .95: | .o10 | .005 | .004 | .003 | .oo2 | .001 | .o01 | .000 | 3.77 
4 | 08 | .934 | .o11 | .006 | .004 | .003 | 002 | .001 | .001 | .000| 5.27 
5 | .10 | .918 | .013 | .007 | .004 | .003 | .o02 | .001 | .000 | .000| 6.73 
6 | .12 | .903 | .015 | .007 | .004 | .002 | .001 | .001 | .000 | .c00| 8.16 
7 | .14 | .87 | .017 | .007 | .004 | .o02 | .001 | .o01 | .000| .000 | 9.72 
8 | .16 | .a72 | .020 | .007 | .004 | .o02 | 00: | 000 | 000 | 000 | 11.15 
9 |.18 | .855 | .o2: | .007 | .004 | .002 | .001 | .000 | .000 | .000 | 12.05 
10 | .20 | .840 | .024 | .007 | .003 | .001 | .001 | .000 | .000 | .oo0 | 13.92 
1 | .22 | .e23 | .025 | .007 | .003 | .001 | .o01 | .000 | .000 | .000| 15.43 
i2 | .24| .809 | .027 | .007 | .003 | .001 | .000 | .000 | .000 | .000| 16.84 
i3 | .26 | .794 | .029 | .007 | 002 | .001 | .000 | .000 | .000 | .o00 | 18.29 
14 | .28 | .777 | .031 | .007 | .002 | .001 | .000| .000 | .000 | .000 | 19.59 
is | 30 | .761 | .033 | .007 | 002 | .001 | .000 | .000 | .000 | .000 | 20.79 
16 | 32] .746 | .036 | .006 |-.002 | .o01 | .000| .000 | .000 | .000 | 22.16 
17 | .34 | .730 | .038 | .006 | .002 | .000 | .000 | .000 | .000 | .000 | 23.28 
ig | 36] .715 | .041 | .006 | .001 | .000 | .000! .000 | .000 | .000| 24.27 
i9 | .38 | .701 | .042 | .006 | .o01 | .000 | .000 | .000 | .000 | .000 | 25.37 
20 | .40 | .685 | .045 | .006 | .001 | .000 | .000 | .000 | .000 | .000 | 26.39 
PROBABILITY OF ACCEPTANCE AQL = 1.5% 
p'+ Ap! 
N | A Doesycors yes 178 | 225 | 275 | 325] 375] 225) ASN 
1 | .o2 | .984 | .003 | .oo2 | .oo2 | .001 | .001 | .oo1 | .oo1 | .c00 | 1.03 
2 | .04 | .967 | .005 | .004 | .003 | .o02 | .002 | .o01 | .oo! | 000} 2.18 
3 | .06 | .950 | .008 | .005 | .004 | .003 | .o02 | .oo1 | .o01 | 000] 3.34 
4 | .08 | .933 | .009 | .006 | .004| .003 | .002 | .00! | .oo' | .c00 | 4.85 
5 | .10 | .916] .o11 | .007 | .004 | .003 | .oo2 | .001 | .000 | .000} 5.68 
6 | .12| .900 | .o12 | .007 | .004 | .o02 | .002 | .o01 | .000 | .000| 6.84 
7 | .14| .683 | .013 | .007 | .004 | .o02 | .002 | .00! | .000 | .000| 7.95 
6 | .16 | .867 | .014 | .007 | .004 | .002 | .002 | 000 | .000 | .000| 9.14 
9 | .18| .849 | .014| .007 | .004 | .002 | .o02 | .000 | .000 | .000| 10.04 
io | .20 | .832 | .015 | .007 | .003 | .001 | .001 | .000 | .000 | .000| 11.22 
1 | .22 | .814] .015 | .007 | .003 | .o01 | .o01 | .000 | .000 | .000| 12.36 
12 | .2@ | .798 | .015 | .007 | .003 | .001 | .000 | .000 | .000 | .000 | 13.42 
13 | .26 | .781 | .018 | .006 | .002 | .001 | .000 | .000 | .000 | .000 | 14.51 
14 | .28 | .763 | .015 | .006 | .002 | .00! | .c00 | .000 | .000 | .000 | 15.36 
is | .30 | .745 | .015 | .006 | 002 | .001 | .000 | .000 | .000 | .000| 16.32 
i6 | .32 | .728 | .015 | .005 | 002] .001 | .000 | .000 | .000 | .000 | 17.34 
i7 | 36 | .716 | .016 | .005 | .002| .000 | .000 | .000 | .000 | .000 | 17.53 
is | 36 | 693] .016| .005 | .00! | .000 | .000 | .000 | .000 | .000 | 18.95 
i9 | .38 | 676! .018 | .004 | .o01 | .000 | .000 | .000 | .000 | .000 | 19.81 
20 | .40| .658 | .015 | .004| .001 | .000 | .000 | .000 | .000 | .000 | 20.60 





























ence the average sample number (ASN) may be defined: 


ASN,,= 9 P+ PyoASNm = (AQL=1.5%) (8) 
ASN,=9P,+ Pup ASN (AQL=4.0%) (9) 


Where ASN,, (ASNi,) is the ASN for a sample of 100-n with 2 (6) de- 
ectives allowed in this sample. 


(4) 


It can be shown that 


oe " (n-2)p 
ASNw = > - SUP) 60- n* (= 8) Fh igo * (Ip) Fistoo-n 


_7 T(i-p) : (n-6)p 
ASNm= 5 - —p— Proo-n* (N= 13) Pe-100-n *Ti=p) ‘Siteo-n 


with p=: pts Op and 7 = probability of obtaining exactly k defec- 
tives ina sample a 


Since all of the quantities in Eq.'s (8) and (9) are known these 
equations can be solved determining an ASN for each p' andap'. If 
thsse al Ss are summed over O spss 1 according to the eve divisions 
(Note : he division 0.5 to 1.0 with a corresponding gap' = 0.5 is in- 
cluded), then there results an ASN for the entire plan. These ASN's are 
shown in Table II. 


LARGE LOT APPLICATIONS 


The basic theory of Discovery Sampling is independent of the lot 
size. lowever, it is advantageous to decrease the probability of ac- 
cepting an unusually large lot with a large fraction defective; and thus 
decrease the possible fluctuation in the AOQL. 


In order to accomplish this and to maintain the simplicity of the 
sampling plan, it was decided that a lot with more than 1000 pieces or 
more than twice the usual number of pieces would be regarded as a large 
lot. The probability of acceptance of such a lot would be decreased by 
simply doubling the normal sample size. 


SAMPLE NUMBER CONTROL CHART 
If no assignable causes for fluctions of A (Eq. 1) are present, 
then values of A may be assumed to be normally distributed. Since n 
bears a linear relations! lip to A (Eq. ©), values of n may also be as- 
sumed to be normally distributed. 


Control charts for individuals or averages, and ranges can be de- 
veloped with n as the variable. The usual indications of out-of-control 
conditions or tendencies will signal the presence of assignable causes 
and the need for an investigation. 
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AUTOMATIC. GAGING OF COMPLEX PARTS BY TAPE CONTROLS, ETC. 





W. S. Tandler 
The Warner & Swasey Research Corporation 


There are times in the history of scientific and industrial develop- 
ment at which the opinion prevails that a peak of development has been 
reached and that things will now stay the way they are and for a long 
time. While this opinion prevails among a large number of people, there 
are others at work who for some reason or another prepare new things 
which after a while tend to replace the old ones. This causes a struggle 
during which certain of the new things win out and certain of the old 
ones remain. During such a period of struggle one should be cautious to 
predict the outcome, but one should keep abreast with the facts. We live 
in such a period in which the enormous technological achievements of the 
late 19th and the early 20th century are now attacked by the new scien- 
tific discoveries and inventions whose origins can be traced back to just 
about the time when the technology of the 19th century and the early part 
of this century was in full blossom. 


The effects of this struggle express themselves in many different 
ways in different fields but common underlying trends are clearly recog- 
nizable. Among those trends, and I believe perhaps the strongest, is the 
tendency towards application of precise measurements and mathematical ex- 
pression. 


Our field, "automatic gaging of complex parts," is but a very minute 
portion of the total picture. Still, in it are active the same trends 
toward increased accuracy and precise mathematical expression. 


Our field, specialized as it may be, is still larger than could be 
dealt with with any degree of satisfaction in a short paper and it ap- 
pears preferable to concentrate on the smallest complex within this field 
which still has general significance, general interest, and, I believe, 
quite general application. 


We are concerning ourselves here with the gaging, i.e. the dimen- 
sional measurement of small and medium-sized mechanical parts; things 
like screws, turbine blades, gears, castings, etc. We are not talking 
about microscopic particles, nor are we talking of buildings, bridges,etc. 
Within this group are many parts which require practically no dimensional 
inspection, and others which are of such simplicity that one or two meas- 
urements completely define the part. There naturally have heen developed 
methods for the gaging of such parts. Our concern is with those parts 
that have a large number of surfaces and dimensions; some of which may be 
independent of each other, others may be closely correlated by tight 
tolerances. The greater the number of dimensions to be gaged, the closer 
the tolerances, and the more complex the relationship between dimensions 
(curved, angular, etc.), the more difficult of course becomes the gaging 
problem. There is hardly any part that could not be measured today with 
conventional techniques and whose dimensions couldn't be recorded, inter- 
preted and understood. However, those working in the field have found 
out that, while the above statement is undoubtedly true, the practical 
difficulties, and perhaps still more important, the time and cost involv- 
ed, may make the measuring operation which is theoretically possible, for 
practical reasons a near impossibility. 


The question would remain 4 theoretical one if it weren't that modem 
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machinery contains numerous parts which are of extreme complexity and de- 
signed to the closest tolerances that our highly developed machining in- 
dustry is capable of maintaining. A hundred or a thousand measurements 
on one part are not unusual, and it is known that even ten measurements 
of great accuracy and complex relations may cause severe problems of in- 
strumentation, measuring operation and interpretation of the measuring 
results. These requirements and the necessity of having to gage complex 
parts economically and at a fairly rapid rate, has led to the development 
of a number of high-precision measuring techniques which are at least 
capable of handling the accuracy problem and which operate at a reason- 
ably high rate. However, it was found out that the obtaining of measure- 
ments, even though at a rapid rate, still leaves something important to 
be desired, and that is the interpretation and the evaluation of the meas- 
uring results. 





In a complex (multi-dimensional) part the individual measurement may 
be of little significance. It is the correlation of all measurements 
which determines acceptability of a part. It is therefore necessary to 
correlate numerous individual measurements and to come up with a total 
answer, (This answer is often not just a matter of addition and subtrac- 
tion but may entail higher orders of computation. The difficulty of such 
computation, combined with the error possibilities and probabilities both 
in the part and in the measuring instrument and technique, have often led 
to a situation in which it is impossible to arrive at a definitive con- 
clusion. The complexity and the resulting confusion is sometimes such 
that there is either no meeting of the mind or repeated measurements and 
interpretations vary so much from each other that it is impossible to say 
what a true statement would have to be. This is by no means an isolated 
case; it is a serious problem. 


I believe it is in this region in which the conventional or tradi- 
tional technique has found its limitation and where the struggle for 
application of new principles seems to favor most decidedly the new tech- 
niques. 


In essence, the new technique must be capable of correlating measur- 
ing results, computing them, and coming up with a unique answer. 


There are two approaches possible: One is what may be called the 
graphic technique; the other one, automatic computation which in turn may 
result in numerical presentation or in automatic assorting or segregation. 


By graphic technique is meant an approach by which the measuring re- 
sults are presented not as a hodgepodge of individual measuring data - 
be it in form of a table or otherwise - but in the form of a graph or 
chart which is laid out and designed in such a way that a human operator 
is capable of interpreting and drawing conclusions from the study of such 
a graph, and can do this within a reasonable time. Gaging machines of 
this type have been on the market for approximately twenty years and the 
trend towards graphic presentation is increasing. It permits the oper- 
ator to see at one glance what would take sometimes an hour of painstak- 
ing computation to evaluate. 


Automatic computing of measuring results, in its simplest form, is 
the "go - no go" gage, Gages of this type have been known for a long 
time, as applied to individual dimensions. But the technique of combin- 
ing several measurements in one single computing operation is new. 
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We employ in ‘our work and in our products both techniques, the chart 
or graphic presentation and the automatic computation. 


Needless to say that a chart can be drawn up from individual measure- 
ments by hand and a calculating or computing machine can be used to eval- 
uate a group of individual measurements. Such a procedure is of course 
old, but the incorporation of the recording system into an automatically 
operating measuring machine and the incorporation of a computing system 
into an automatic inspection machine, are of recent origin. 


We produce a machine, the Automatic AIRFOIL PROBOGRAPH, which com- 
bines both techniques. It first measures automatically, computes the re- 
sults, and decides whether to accept or reject in accordance with set 
tolerances incorporated into the machine. If the decision is to accept, 
no further action is taken. However, if the decision is to reject, the 
Automatic ATRFOIL PROBOGRAPH, automatically and on its own, records all 
measurements in the form of a deviation chart so that this chart can 
serve as a rejection report without requiring further elaboration. 


It would not have been possible to build such automatic inspection 
machinery without applying new measuring techniques as such. I developed 
over a number of years a technique, known as the PROBOGRAPH method, in 
which measurements are taken by electric contact (not by spark) and cor- 
related by precision slides, linear-rectangular or rotary-polar. This 
technique is not only free of the age-old problem of pressure distortion, 
but it lends itself to automatic operation -- in fact, it is an automatic 
technique. It did not originate by improving a hand-operated method; it 
was conceived and designed for automatic operation. It is therefore com- 
pletely under automatic control. In some instances this control is se- 
quence control, in others program and tape control. 


In order to establish, introduce and successfully start the PROBO- 
GRAPH technique, a basic concept of part-design had to go along with it. 
This concept is coordinate dimensioning. In the early days of the 
PROBOGRAPH the possibility of coordinate dimensioning of drawings was 
considered worse than science fiction. It lacked entertainment value. 
Today coordinate dimensioning is a strong factor, though not yet univers- 
ally applied. Coordinate dimensioning is not only a basic requirement of 
automatic measurement of complex parts; it is a basic requirement of auto- 
matic computation. The PROBOGRAPH measuring technique and the automatic 
computor go hand in hand. The computor furnishes data for the PROBOGRAPH 
to measure, and the data of the PROBOGRAPH can be processed through a com- 
putor. Naturally, the use of an intricate large-size computor is only re- 
quired in exceptional cases. Most of present-day inspection technique 
revolves around parts which are simple enough to be handled without ex- 
tensive computing, but which are by far too complex to be handled without 
a simple and rapid computing mechanism incorporated into the standard 
PROBOGRAPH models, The extent of computation requirements depends on the 
application, but the underlying idea of digital computor and of PROBO- 
GRAPH coordinate automatic measuring technique is the same. 


This idea, as initially remarked, consists basically of the two 
elements: higher accuracy, and increased use of mathematical thinking. 
My own field is of course the application of the PROBOGRAPH technique 
to the numerous measuring problems which are brought to us or which we 
attempt to discover and point out. Some of these problems are of a 
nature in which thousands of similar parts are processed, and in this 


case not only is speed of the essence,but it is also possible to invest 
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in a fairly elaborate setup which is called "Tooling" and which permits 
to take as many as desired, but usually LO - 50 measurements simultan- 
eously and to come up with an answer within a matter of seconds, and a 
recorded chart if the answer is rejection. These measuring machines are 
called multi-probe PROBOGRAPHS. 





There is, however, an increasing number of measuring problems in 
which only relatively small quantities or even single parts have to be 
inspected and where our technique as such, because of its element of 
pressurelessness and automatic operation, is of great advantage but where 
a setup or tooling is for economical reasons or time limitations not 
practical. Therefore, instead of relying on tooling and taking all meas- 
urements simultaneously, we have developed the single-probe PROBOGRAPH 
in which one (occasionally two or more) probe performs all the measuring 
operations consecutively instead of simultaneously. 


The measuring operations have to be programmed. We have built such 
programmed measuring machines for many years, and in more recent years 
these machines were delivered and are being operated with punched tape 
controls, The punched tape (preferably 8-hole Flexowriter) furnishes the 
machine not only with the program of its operation, but also with the 
digital numerical data required. These data fall into two groups: (1) 
The positioning data, the points at which the measurements are taken; and 
(2) the measuring data, i.e. the dimensions which the instrument should 
read at a given position. The PROBOGRAPH, besides automatically position- 
ing, also operates with the nominal dimensions of the part and in its 
operation automatically compares the nominal with the actual dimensions. 
The difference between nominal and actual dimension is of course the 
"error." Dependent on the machine, this "error" is recorded or used for 
computation, or both. 


The techniques of automatically controlling the positioning as well 
as the indication of nominal dimensions were developed over many years, 
and as the requirements for more and more complex parts increased, and 
as the number of necessary measurements became larger and larger, we in- 
troduced tape control to an increasing degree, because tape is one of the 
best means of storing large amounts of data in digital form for the oper- 
ation of automatic machines. It seems needless to point out that in 
order to do the required job our system including tape controls had to be 
not only automatic but also practically unlimited in accuracy as well as 
definition, that it further had to be absolutely reliable and neither 
limited in distance of travel nor in operating speed. Our system incorp- 
orated in the PROBOGRAPH, PROBOMAT, TELE-PROBOMAT and PILOT PROBOMAT ful- 
fills all these specifications. With such a method it is therefore pos- 
sible to handle measuring problems of the most complex kind, not only by 
elaborate tooling, but on a single-piece basis by tape controls. 


This development of a fully-automatic tape control positioning and 
measuring system led to a most significant consequence. 


The same controls that are applicable to positioning for measuring 
are also applicable to machine tool controls in general. We are actually 
operating with the same system not only our measuring machines, but also 
jig borers. This fact is of major significance because it proves that 
the same basic principles of coordinate dimensioning apply both to the 
making and to the inspection, and if properly applied, can be handled by 
tape control. 
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A tape prepared for the automatic control of a jig borer, for in- 
stance, can be converted into another tape for use of an automatic meas- 
uring machine. The two tapes contain the same basic information, both 
command and digital type. There are only minor differences due to the 
nature of the machine process and the measuring process. The conversion 
from one tape to the other requires only a fixed set of rules and not 
the thinking and decision of a human operator. Consequently, a part can 
be produced, for instance on a jig borer, under full tape control. The 
tape used can be converted for inspection purposes and this new tape 
serves to inspect the part. It is of course understood that the tape 
must be of such a nature that it can be properly verified, both for manu- 
facture and for inspection. What is true for the jig borer is also true 
for practically any other machine tool. The inspection machine need not 
incorporate the majority of functions of the machine tool; it only mst 
have the same coordinate system built into it in the form of slides and 
rotary devices. That means, that one universal inspection machine with a 
proper coordinate system in a sufficient number of degrees of freedom,can 
be used to check and inspect an almost infinite variety of products. In 
practical application the following considerations and possibilities are 
of interest: 


1. The measuring machine, though having the same coordinate system 
as the machine tool, has none of the following problems: no high speed, 
no tool pressure, no coolants, no chips, no heat generated in the machin- 
ing process. Therefore, although the control tape may be essentially the 
same, the measuring machine shows the purified results and indicates the 
deviations caused by the elements enumerated above. In this manner the 
nature of these elements can be ascertained and incorporated into the 


machine tool tape in the form of correction factors, if and where needed. 


2. In certain industries, mostly of a military kind, subcontracting 
is not only economically advantageous but strategically necessary for 
dispersion. In this case it is possible to establish a relationship bet- 
ween subcontractor using tape for manufacture, and manufacturer using the 
tape to ascertain that the part delivered corresponds to the specifica- 
tions without the need of discussions, interpretations and all the ensv- 
ing misunderstandings and conflicts. 


3. Experience has shown that the introduction of a rational method 
based on coordinates and automatic controls demands a precision of think- 
ing and specifications which, while sometimes not easy to obtain, have 
always proven to be of a very healthy influence and have solved many a 
knotty problem. 


Qne purpose of this paper appeared to me to acquaint you with the 
origin and the basic problems and implications of automatic gaging of com 
plex parts and how its principles tie in with other fields. We have only 
made a start, and the biggest results are yet to come. A few illustra- 
tions here-attached may help in visualizing the practical applications. 


The number and variety of "complex parts" is such that an enumeratim 
of a few of them is all that we can attempt to give here. They form es- 
sentially two categories: (1) contoured parts, and (2) non-contoured 
parts. Among the contoured parts which are of importance are cams, gears, 
airfoil and waterfoil shapes such as turbine blades, propellers, etc. 
Most of these parts have also non-contoured surfaces, flats, cylindrical 
forms, and holes. 
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Among the non-contoured "complex" parts are housings, such as gear 
housings, turbine, compressor and pump housings, shafts, and an endless 
variety of other parts. The close control and inspection of concentric- 
ity and alignment of bores, spacing of holes and their relation to other 
surfaces on the same piece appears to be one of the most exacting jobs 
at the present moment. 





The control of manufacture and inspection of the second category 
(the non-contoured parts) is at least as great a field as that of the 
first category (contoured parts). However, contoured parts having sud- 
denly grown into prominence with the advent of gas turbines and high- 
precision cams, as well as complex gearing, industry was less prepared 
to cope with these problems and therefore the new techniques such as the 
PROBOGRAPH found an open door. Therefore, the initial progress of auto- 
matic inspection methods of complex parts including tape-controlled meas- 
uring machines was made in the field of contoured parts. Our illustra- 
tions show a number of these machines. Actually it has become evident 
today that these same methods that were developed for complex contoured 
parts can be applied most profitably to non-contoured parts, both in auto- 
matic tape-controlled manufacture and in automatic inspection. 





Fig. 2 


Illustration 1 shows a PROBOMAT tape-controlled automatic inspection 
machine in operation. To the left of the operator is the measuring unit. 
The part under inspection is an impeller wheel set up for the measurement 
of the curvature of its vanes. To the right is the control unit which in- 
cludes both the tape controls and the recording unit. Measuring and con- 
trol units are connected by electric cable. 








Fig. 2 


Illustration 2 shows a close-up of the impeller wheel being measured 
on the PROBOMAT and the relative position of the probe holder to the vanes 
of an impeller wheel. The probe holder is mounted on an arm which extenis 
from the measuring head. The probe holder is moved by program control to 
the positions and measuring points indicated by the print. The wheel is 
held in a rotary fixture. 


Tllustration 3 is a detailed view of the probes showing the adjust- 
able probe holder; the arrangement of the probe points in form of a "T". 
The right-hand probe is measuring a portion of an impeller wheel. 


Illustration h is a close-up of the control unit of the PROBOMAT 
showing the record chart and also the tape reader and the punched tape 
which controls the machine. The recording is made on a strip chart. This 
chart is advanced by a small step for each measurement. The measurement 
is carried out by the stylus cluster traveling across the chart. For 
each measurement the machine makes a nominal mark (small black dots ar- 
ranged in a straight line) and an actual mark. The distance between the 
nominal and the actual mark shows the error. In this particular instal- 
lation each line on the chart is equivalent to .0001". In some of our 
machines each dot is numbered by an automatic stamping mechanism. In 
others, this is not found necessary. 
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Fig. 5 


Illustration 5 shows a front-view of AUTOMATIC AIRFOIL PROBOGRAPH 
MP-15 which is used primarily for the inspection of large quantities of 
turbine blades, compressor blades, etc. AIRFOIL PROBOGRAPH MP-15 is an 
automatic machine. Measurements are taken at 0 or 50 points simultan- 
eously. The measuring results are automatically computed and a green 
light signifies acceptance, a red light rejection. The machine contains 
tolerance units which are adjustable to specified tolerance requirements. 
If all measurements of a blade are within the set tolerances, the machine 
accepts the blade by showing a green light. If any deviation is outside 
tolerance, the machine rejects the blade by showing a red light. In this 
case it automatically repeats its measurement and records all measuring 
deviations on the strip chart. No record is made of good blades, however 
the machine can be set to record all or any blade, if desired. The strip 
chart roll is stored on the right, the chart extends under the stylus 
unit, comes down the slanted portion and stretches over the whole length 
of the machine to permit clear and easy observation. The probe banks 
mount the forty probe holders which are set by pin masters to the precise 
nominal contour of the blade. The blade is held in the holding fixture 
visible between the probe banks. 


Illustration 6 shows a close-up of the AIRFOIL PROBOGRAPH MP-15. 
Strip chart and styli can be seen in the foreground. A number of blades 
are spread out. The probe banks and holding fixture are visible towards 
the center right. In operation the operator presses a start button; the 
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probe banks approach, first fast, then slow; the probes make contact and 
take readings of the blade which are recorded by the styli moving over 
the recording paper at a magnified ratio (40:1, 80:1, etc.). 


Tllustration 7 shows a blade holding fixture for AIRFOIL PROBOGRAPH 
MP-15. These fixtures are designed and made for mass inspection to facil- 
itate precise holding and quick loading and unloading. A compressor 
blade is shown in the fixture. 





Tllustration 8: The measurements are carried out by probes mounted 
in banks, This illustration shows a set of probe banks for AIRFOIL 
PROBOGRAPH MP-15. These probe banks are standard accessories. The probes 
are held in holders which are mounted to platforms, and these in turn are 
mounted on the probe bank stands. The probes are wired into a cable with 
a multiple prong plug. To set up a probe bank is largely a job of as- 
sembling standard parts. Probe bank components can be used over. 


Illustration 9 shows a set of PROBOGRAPH pin masters. Pin masters 
are used to set up (master) multi-probe machines. The probing points are 
represented by adjustable pins. The tips of these pins are ground to the 
proper contour angle. Pin masters have proven extremely useful. Master 
blades, of course, could be used to set up a PROBOGRAPH, but master 
blades are often not perfect and too expensive. They are not adjustable. 
On the pin master, not only the offset dimension but also the exact sta- 
tion dimensions are fixed. This is very important in interpretation and 
automatic assorting. 
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Fig. 2 


We described above in an abbreviated form the development, the under- 
lying fundamentals and various factors governing automatic gaging of com- 
plex parts. We also showed in more detail two examples of existing auto- 
matic inspection equipment, one for small production or even single ap- 
plications, the other for mass production. We further discussed the close 
relation of tape-controlled gaging technique with tape-controlled produc- 
tion technique by means of the single-probe type PROBOGRAPH or PROBOMAT as 
applied to small production, It is interesting to observe that no such 
close connection exists between mass production on the one hand, and mass 
inspection by multi-probe technique on the other hand. 


This brings up a fundamental difference between small production 
methods and mass production methods. When speaking of small and mass pro- 
duction we realize that the borderline is not easily drawn. However, there 
is one basic difference: small production means frequent changes and flex- 
ibility of equipment; large production means practically no changes, and 
durability and efficiency of equipment. Tape control is one of the great- 
est steps forward in attaining automatic equipment which at the same time 
is flexible. The equivalent part in mass production is played by transfer 
machinery. As mentioned before, the inspection problem of tape-controlled 
machine production can be solved by tape-controlled gaging. The inspec- 
tion problem of mass production can be solved by the use of tooled auto- 
matic computing and recording gaging machines. It will be noted that the 
gaging methods described here are all applied to the part after it leaves 
the production machine. No in-process gaging was described. The reason 
for this lies in the fact that we are dealing here with complex parts only 
for which inspection in process with feedback correction is not likely to 
be practical in the near future. On the other hand, automation of gaging 
of complex parts is a necessity in order to keep pace with automatic pro- 
duction methods. lt looked for a while as though automation of production 
would completely outdistance automation of inspection. We believe we are 
on the road not only to hold our own but perhaps even to gain the lead. 
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CONSUIMER-SUPPLIER QUALITY PROBLEMS AND RELATIONS 


John L. King 
Ford Motor Company 


The Automotive Division, American Society of Quality Control has a 
group of ten Task Force Sub-Committees reviewing the use of scientific 
methods of Quality Control in various phases of the Automative Industry. 
One sub-committee, of which I am the chairman, is investigating consumer 
supplier quality problems and relations. 


The stated goals of this task force group are: 
1. An Automotive Industry survey to ascertain: 


a. What the major automotive suppliers consider the 
paramount criticisms of the consumers in quality 
matters. 

b. What the automotive companies consider the paramount 
criticisms of the suppliers in quality matters. 

c. What the consumers and suppliers consider the most 
workable relations they have developed with individual 
firms, citing the significant things about such relations 
that cause them to stand out as different. 


2. Industry standardization, if practical, on: 
. Sampling plans. 


- Nomenclature. 
- Acceptable quality levels. 


(omoms ':) 


3. Possibility of the consumer publishing his inspection method 
to his supplier at the time of bid, or thereafter, including: 


- Sampling plan. 

Characteristics covered by the sampling plan. 

. Classification of the characteristics. 

- Acceptable quality level for each characteristic. 


Qgaoe°p 


i 


Standardization, if practicnl, of "Initial Samples" and "First 
Production Shipment" inspection and acceptance practices. 


5. Formalized and standardized inspection and quality agreements, 
certification agreements, etc. 


As you can see, the group has outlined some ambitious goals to be 
achieved and, as you may suspect, these goals have not (at the time of 
the writing of this paper - 3/8/57) all been achieved. Significant 
steps toward these goals have been made however, so I would like to 
present to you what in effect is a progress report of the achievements 
to date. 


Two questionnaires have been prepared and dispersed. One was 
directed to a random sample of automotive parts suppliers and the other 
to a random sample of receiving locations in automotive plants. Adequate 
returns from the later have not as yet been received as the question- 


naires have only recently been mailed. A good response from the parts 
suppliers have been received, however. 
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Questionnaires were mailed to six hundred parts suppliers. 
132 have responded and responses are still trickling in. 


To date, 


It was encouraging to the committee to discover that 94 percent of 
the responses indicated that the committee's goals were thought to be 
worthwhile and that our committee was the proper organization to be work- 
ing toward them. Of course we do not know what opinions the 450 plus 
suppliers that did not answer the questionnaire have. Maybe 94 percent 
of them think the opposite. This is probably not the case, however, for 
if it were they undoubtedly would have returned the questionnaire with 
that indication. 


You may be interested in knowing the size of the companies that 
responded, which is presumably also the size of those contacted. 34 
percent had fewer than 200 employees, 39 percent had from 200 to 700, 
16 percent had 700 to 2,000, 9 percent had 2,000 to 5,000 and only 2 
percent had over 5,000. 


The suppliers were asked if they employed a group of people whose 
primary function was to control the quality of parts produced by others. 
78 percent answered yes and 21 percent answered no. Of those answering 
no, the majority (67 percent), as might be expected, were in the smallest 
size catagory, (200 or fewer employees). 26 percent were in the 200 to 
700 catagory and only 7 percent above 700. The lack of quality control 
personnel being in the smaller shops would be expected because management 
is in closer contact with the workers and the esprit de corps is apt to 
be more prevalent than in the larger more impersonal plants. 


A scatter diagram of the size versus ratio of quality control people 
to production people indicated some nositive correlation (the larger the 
company the larger the ratio). Thi. correlation was slight, however, and 
even some of the largest companies had ratios of 1 to 75 or less. And 
some of the smallest had ratios as large as 1 to 6. 


There was a good correlation, however, between the ratio of quality 
control people and the type of product produced. As one would expect, 
the precision parts manufacturers had significantly higher ratios than 
did manufacturers of less precise parts. 


The percentage of responses indicating that Statistical Quality 
Control was employed as a management tool was about evenly split (52 per- 
cent yeses and 48 percent noes). This is quite encouraging except that 
one again tends to wonder about those shops that did not respond. liaybe 
the reason they didn't was because they did not have a quality control 
analyst to which to give the job of filling out the questionnaire, or 
maybe they were so busy struggling with less effective control methods 
that they didn't have time to respond. Of the answers from plants that 
manufacture predominantly precision parts, however, over two-thirds 
indicated that Statistical Quality Control was used. 


Of the suppliers that responded, 44 percent indicated that from 20 
to 50 percent of their total production goes to the Auto Industry. 16 
percent indicated that less than 20 percent, and 40 percent indicated 
that more than half of their production goes to the Auto Industry. All 
but one percent have two or more customers in the Industry. 


Regarding the cause of quality problems in the suppliers plants, it 
seems that the biggest contributing factor is the tendency for machine 
operators and/or their supervisors toward a relaxing of quality conscious- 
ness. This indicates that frequent or continuous quality campaigns are 
necessary to maintain satisfactory quality. However, incapability of 
machines is sometimes the cause for quality problems as is the nondetec- 
tion of poor quality parts when they are produced. 


In reviewing answers to questions that dealt with the suppliers 
relations with his customers, it was discovered that inconsistent 
customer practices and lack of information regarding what is expected of 
them in the way of quality seemed to be the major areas causing strained 
relations. 


Thirty seven percent indicated their customers were inconsistent in 
their receiving inspection practices while 22 percent indicated they did 
not know if their customers were consistent or not. Over half indicated 
inconsistency between customers while 65 percent felt that it would be 
desirable to have consistency between them. 


It was interesting to discover that 84 percent indicated they 
believed their customers quality specifications were "generally" 
reasonable, 3 percent bejieved them "always" reasonable and the remaining 
13 percent indicated them "sometimes" reasonable. 


When asked the question whether they had sufficient information 
regarding what their customers expected of them in the way of quality, 
only 14 percent answered "always," 70 percent answered "generally" and 
14 percent answered "sometimes." Another way of stating this is that 
86 percent indicated that they do not always have sufficient information 
regarding what is expected of them. This percentage is quite high and 
it appears this is one of the major areas where improvement is needed. 


The suppliers would also like this area improved for 91 percent 
indicated they would like their customers to publish their inspection 
method including the amount of inspection and the ranking of relative 
importance of dimensions at the time bids are asked for or thereafter. 
Several crossed out "or thereafter" indicating they would definitely like 
to see it done at the time bids are asked for. 


We received the indication that most of the time the suppliers have 
sufficient opportunity to discuss their quality problems with their 
customers and when discussed they usually arrive at reasonable under- 
standings. It would naturally be desirable for them to always have 
sufficient opportunities to discuss their problems with their customers 
when they have problems. It would be even more desirable, however, for 
both parties if they did not have any problems. 


The committee attempted to determine how the suppliers feel regard- 
ing Quality Certification Agreements. In the first place there were 29 
percent that had entered into such agreements with their customers. Of 
the ones that were parties to the agreements, only three-fourths felt 
that they were of definite benefit to them. Approximately one-fourth 
felt that they had been pressured into making the agreements because 
they would primarily benefit their customer. Of those not having certi- 
fication agreements, about half (46 percent) believed that such agree- 
ments could be beneficial to them and about two-thirds (62 percent) felt 
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that such agreements could be beneficial to their customers. It appears 
that Certification is a field that can stand improvement and expansion 
and may well bear further investigation by both supplier and consumer. 


It seems that the Automotive Industries' practices relating to 
inspection and acceptance of "Initial Samples" and "First Production 
Shipments" do not present any major problems to the Suppliers although 
there is a slight problem there. 17 percent indicated that existing 
practices were unsatisfactory and that it would be beneficial if an 
industry wide standardization of such practices were affected. 


Fifty four percent of those answering indicated that their customer 
relations were getting better, 57 percent indicated no change and 9 per- 
cent indicated their relations were getting worse. The Committee tried 
to discover if there were any answers given by the 9 percent that were 
significantly different from the remainder. Actually, there were not 
enough in the catagory of "getting worse" to give any significant answers. 
There did seem to be a tendency toward real differences in some answers 
to some of the questions, however, and if our sample had been larger we 
may have discovered significance in the following. It seemed that a 
larger percentage of their total production goes to the Auto Industry, 
they feel they have less opportunity to discuss their quality problems 
with their customers and that they are less apt to arrive at reasonable 
understandings when they do discuss them, their quality problems are 
more often caused by a general relaxing of quality consciousness on the 
part of machine operators and/or their supervisors, and lastly they feel 
their customers are less consistent in their receiving inspection 
practices. In analyzing the written comments (all but one contributed 
additional comments to the questionnaire, the over-all average was one 
out of four.), it seemed that the major cause for the deteriorating trend 
in their customer relations was that they felt the quality requirements 
were continually increasing and that their customers were not willing to 
pay for the resulting added costs. 


In summarizing the answers to the specific questions and drawing 
conclusions to the written comments, the committee feels the following 
statements are true. In general: 


1. Suppliers do not have enough information about what is 
expected of them in the way of quality. 

2. A small percentage of the specifications are considered 
unreasonable. 

3. There is room for expansion for Statistical Quality Control. 

4, Machines are more capable than men in the job of producing 
quality parts. 

5. There are inconsistent practices in and between receiving 
inspection areas and it would be advantageous if these were 
eliminated. 

6. There is room for improvement and expansion in Quality Level 
Certification practices. 

7. “Initial Samples" and "First Production Shipment" inspection 
and acceptance practices are fair but can stand some improve- 
ment and standardization. 

8. The customers are becoming more and more demanding. 
Competition is becoming keener. Quality requirements are 

steadily increasing. 


9. And lastly, the key to good customer relations definitely 
seems to be good communications. It seems that if the 
Suppliers maintain close contact with his customers’ 
Engineering and Quality Control personnel he generally 
avoids having trouble or if he does have any, he soon 
gets out of it. 


In conclusion, the Sub-Committee considering consumer-supplier 
quality problems and relations plans to do further analysis of the 
results of this questionnaire and the results of the questionnaire sent 
to the auto manufacturers (when adequate results are received). We plan 
to have additional information regarding these questionnaires and the 
Committee's recommendations available for presentation at the Quality 
Control Convention in Detroit, May 22-24, 1957. 
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REPORTING AND ANALYZING PRODUCTION 
IN A SWEDISH STEEL PLANT. 


C. Jan Yngstrom 
Domnarfvet Iron & Steel Works. 


In order to get a rationalized production and a stabilized quality 
statistical methods and statistical thinking have proved to be useful 
tools. It has been possible to use methods worked ou* by theorists. In 
applying the theories in practice the U.S.A. have been pioneers and the 
A.S.Q.C. have been active contributors. It is a great pleasure to state 
the fact that the American results have been widely published and they 
have been leading the development. The intention here is now to show in 
what ways we have been proceding in a Swedish steel plant to stimulate 
statistical thinking. 


The examples here are taken from the Domnarfvet Iron & Steel Works, 
owned by the Stora Kopparberg Company, Sweden. The production 1956 was 
550.000 tons of ingots produced in four basic Bessemer converters, a 
kaldofurnace and five electro-furnaces. All of them are charged with 
heats of about only 30 tons. The number of heats was therefore compara- 
tively great, totalling some 22.000. The products are hot rolled plate, 
rails and beams, sections, rods and strips. 


A steel plant is - as we all know - a continuous chain of produc- 
tion and the variations must be analysed in each section. Each depart- 
ment must work on whatever the previous department hands down. That 
means that the flow must be canalized and easily analysed. 


Analysis Analysis 

of variation of flow 

Sintering plant ——— 
Blast furnaces ——_— 
Steel dept.: furnaces —— 
pouring pits —— 

Bloom and billet mills ——_ 


Finishing rolling mills 


The Human Factor 





It has been found that most mistakes are made owing to insufficient 
instructions or to people being out of balance. It happened in the 
sinter plant that the additions of limestone were not all right. The ad- 
ditions are made by four particular men called mixers, ome on each turn. 
The variations occurred specially on the night turn. The result for two 
months is shown in the following table. 








Men in charge No. of observe- Mean deviation 
ations from lime ratio 
wanted 
- ~ 
Mixer No. 1 54 67 0.08 
2 88 16 0.07 
3 T4 39 0.07 
4 82 29 0.11 
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Mixer 1 had been operating quite well. Mixers 2-4 had been opera- 
ting too cautiously and they were given new instructions. Moreover, 
Mixer 4 had too big a mean deviation, as compared with the three others. 
He happened to be an elderly man, who had just had some kind of break- 
down and he was at that time not fit for the night turn. 


The example shows how the human factor can influence production. 
It is therefore necessary that the reports all over the plant clearly 
show who is responsible for the different operations. 


Technical Relations can be Overshadowed 





A technical process is very often disturbed by secondary factors. 
These factors can be of such a magnitude that it is impossible to get a 
clear view of the technical relations. An example is shown in figures 
1. and 2. and it is taken from the blast furnaces. The intention was to 
see if there was any relation between the manganese and sulphur content 
in the pig iron produced. Figure 1. contains all observations from a 
certain period. The figure is a bit confusing. Figure 2 shows only the 
values representing 24 hours without any special delay and with silicon 
and basicity on normal level. 





7 T 7 BR T i | 7 7 
fry |020-|030-|040.|050-|060- | 070-|080-|030-| too- | t10- | 120-| 130-| 140-, 150-| 


Si 029 |039 049 |059 \069 |079 |089 \099 109 | 119 | 129 139 | 149 159 











fee Geo 5 |. 9 ar 7 
G.I0- 0.19 | 


| 020-029 
| 030-039 
040-049 | 
| 250-059 | 

060-069 
| 070-079 

080-039 | 
| 090-099 
| 100- 1.09 
































Figure l. 
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Figure 2. 


In this case only two factors were studied. Normally, there are 
several factors such as consumption of raw material and fuel. It seems 
advisable not to use all figures available but just the observations 
where known disturbances have been eliminated. If one wants to study the 
influence of disturbances or delays on total production, this will have 
to be done separately. 


Reporting Routines 





When the production is uniform, as it is in the sinter plant and in 
the blast furnaces, the reporting routines can be quite simple. But when 
production is split up in various grades and products, the reporting is 
@ bit more complicated. All figures wanted can, of course, be extracted 
manually. Since the advent of the punch-card system the figures are more 
easily made available for both reporting and analyzing. 


Plant-report 

Punch-card 
Production Production Cost 
reporting analysis accounting 


It is noticeable that the system described here was developed and 
put into operation in Wheeling Steel Co. by Frank G. Norris almost at the 
same time as in Domarfvet. - This system has proved to be very good in 
following up flow-channels, as a controlling instrument as well as for 
studying technical relations. 


Complicated Reports are not wanted 





If the reports are too complicated, they very soon become inat- 
tractive, and will not be studied with sufficient interest. Figure 3. 
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shows @ very simple example of a report from the Plate Mill, where 
cracks, scabs and other defects are indicated. Me copy goes straight 

to the metallurgical section and the other goes to the inspection depart- 
ment. 





DOMNARFVET 
Plate mml/ Quality report for piole m: ingots. Dote____ Charge No _~..Quality 
ingote i ) a) x) a) Si.) Mould type 
Weight : 
Rolling temp. - - > tn22-- - - Casting method 
" ] a ‘oe —— - 1- 
] i | lost ingot 
| | ™ 
| Top 
| j j Bottom 
; | | | | P 
Gotten Sa | J —___- eel lage! cage ana ister 
Nofes:_ Witteenéann “sitbannben — == cocecase 
lngot#o 6...) i 8b...) 9%... 1) Angle cacks 
Weight ne : 
Rolling p.. rn - ry Sicle < acks 
op f 7 ) [ 
| | | bea, 1s cre abs 
| 
| | bunt :rgots 
| 
| | 
| | | 
Sottom|_} hetocimnsel = = Rennaieresenensil ensnemnnesons 
Noles. 


Figure 3. 
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Figure 4 shows the yield in one of the rolling mills and it gives a 
true picture of the influence of the defects on the yield. It also shows 
the yield-level for defectless material. 


Example of yield report 
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Centralized or Decentralized Reporting 


Previously, there was a trend to centralize the assembling of the 
plant reports, the idea being to reduce hands, but, owing to the im- 
possibility of keeping sufficient contact with the plant-personnel, the 
control proved to be inadequate and a considerable delay in completing 
the reports was observed. 


Centralized production reporting. 
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e development has definitely gone towards a decentralized system 
6.) The reports are made by the different department offices - 
erintendents being reponsible for them. The reports passing 
ards are also put together by the department. 


Decentralized production reporting. 
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In order to get a similar reporting system all over the plant it is 
necessary to co-ordinate the different routines for which the technical 
statistics is responsible. All new routines or deviations from old ones 
have to be checked to fit into the whole system. 


Reporting to Management 





The Management must be kept informed about the actual situation. 
For each unit, operating time and delays are reported graphically. The 
production reached is put in relation to the scheduled output, and the 


deviation is reported, 


Stripperkran, sédra 
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Gotverk Bloemiag 
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These reports are made for every 24 hours and the sheet includes a 
week's result. They are very simple but have none the less proved to be 
of great help to the Management. The weekly and monthly reports are tra- 
ditional, and, unfortunately, they tend to become much too extensive, but 
efforts are being made to reduce their number as much as possible. 


Technical Statistics 





What, in the plant, should be subject to special studies, and who 
shall do it? The General Superintendent has to decide what is the most 
urgent problem, and the study should be made in close contact with the 
superintendents involved. A small department called Technical Statistics 
has been set up. 


An interesting problem which we have given a lot of thought is the 
relation between the chemical analyses of steel and the physical proper- 
ties of the finished product. Earlier practice has been based on a car- 
bon value arrived at through theoretical and empirical investigations. 
It has been: 

Cy = [a + 0.5 (c-0.20)] - C + 0.15 Si + | 0.125 + 0.25 (c-0.20)] Mn 


+ 1.25 P and the carbon value gives the physical strength according 
to the forma: 


Os = ky + Ko. Cy 


where kj and k 2 are based on the values from the plant, and they de- 
pend upon the dimensions of the finished product etc. 


Instead of starting from the theoretical carbon value the multiple 
correlation between o, and the analyses for C, Si, Mn and P has been 
calculated. The same thing has been described in Industrial Quality Con- 
trol No. 4, 1956, by J.F. Occasione, and it is interesting to see how 
similar the problem has been. For 8 mms concrete reinforcement bars and 
with the following mean of the analyses 

C = 0.26 Si = 0.27 Mn = 0.92 P = 0.45 
the equation was: 

Gg = 18.20 + 50.67 C + 9.04 Si + 8.84 Mn + 54.7 P 
or, generally written: 
Ss = ky + KoC + k3 Si + k), Mo + KsP 


If this equation is transformed to make a comparison with the formla 
earlier used, we arrive at the following: 


Cy = 1.09 C + 0.19 Si + 0.19 Mn + 1.18 P 


and the C, for this grade is according to the earlier formla: 
Cy = 1.03 C + 0.15 Si + 0.14 Mn +1.25 P 
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The comparison shows that the earlier formula is not quite all right. 
The new values gives the situation for the produced steel and the roll- 
ing mill facilities at that time. 


The next question was if the constants for C, Si, Mn and P (ko + 
kz + ky + ks) would change, if the rounds were not 8 mms but 16 or 25 mms. 


They proved to be about the same, except the first constant factor, which 
changed. For 16 mms it was 12.0 and for 25 mms 9.7. The factors ko , 


k3, k), and Ks can then be calculated as averages for all sizes of con- 
crete bars of that grade. It is now practical to make a new carbon value 


aa = KC + k3Si + k,Mn + kcoP 
and the relation between the chemical analyses and gg is 
Sg =D+ wv, 


where D = Ky is a measure of dimension. 


It is possible to make a diagram of the relation between Cy, and 
o,, where the spread of the values can be taken into consideration. 
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When the heat is in the soaking pit and the rolling mills get the 
carbon values from the lab, it is possible to decide whether the heat 
can be rolled to the intended size or if it should be stored as billet 
and rolled on another dimension. 


What then are the objections with regard to the exactitude of the 
results? The testing of og has a spread of about + 0.5 kg/mm. Fur- 
ther, the chemical analysis of a single rolled bar deviates often quite 
a@ lot from the analysis of the heat. Then the equations were counted 
from the analyses of tested bars and not from the analysis of neat. Fin- 
ally, the rolling temperature in the finishing mill mst be constant 
Since it has great influence on the physical strength. Development, how- 
ever, goes forward to a stabilization of production. The equations show- 
ing the relation between chemical analyses and in this case physical 
strength will also serve as an instrument controlling production from 
molten steel to finished product. The carbon value can even be useful in 
connection with the work of minimizing the number of grades in the plant. 


This study has, like most of them, not ended up in anything definite. 
It has, however, shown that the equations and particularly the carbon 
value are useful tools in controlling the production. 


Closing Remarks 





Statistical thinking is nothing new, but it has now been systema- 
tized and it is accepted not only by Management but also by technicians 
in general. The cooperation has been good, mainly because the work has 
been carried out quite openly and not in any form of secrecy. In Sweden, 
the Swedish Iron Masters Association have arranged a statistical bureau 
to keep in contact with the steel plants. The question how to train 
technicians for statistical work is actualized, and the way by group- 
information, as it has been practised here in the U.S.A., seems to be the 
best. The A.S.Q.C. has in a marvellous way promoted this development. 
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STANDARDIZATION AND QUALITY CONTROL 


John J, Dunn 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply & Logistics) 


It is indeed a pleasure for me to be afforded the opportunity to 
participate in the deventh anmal convention of the American Society 
for Quality Control. I propose to take advantage of this opportunity 
to examine with you some features of inspection and quality control 
in which I have a very direct concern, 


My interest in quality control stems from my responsibility for 
the Defense Standardization Program in which the technical require- 
ments for quality control are of great importance. The Defense 
Standardization Program undertakes to reduce the variety of goods and 
services required for logistic support of our operating military 
forces in four basic ways: 


1. By reducing the variety of items presently in the supply 
systems: through the elimination of duplicates, near-duplicates, and 
of unneeded and obsolete items. This process we refer to as "simpli- 
fication", 


2. By the development of engineering standards for items and 
their components which will limit selection in the design of new items, 


3. By standardizing practices and procedures associated with 
the design, development, production, shipment and use of items, In 
this connection, standards are developed for such things as drafting 
room practices, packaging, quality control, etc., when these practices 
are applicable to many items, 


kh. By the establishment of uniform requirements in the speci- 
fications used in procurement and the standardization of practices and 
procedures peculiar to individual items, 


It is, of course, in the latter two areas in which my interest 
in quality control lies -- standards for established practices af- 
fecting a great number of items, and uniform requirements for the 
quality assurance of individual items. 


Before identifying the nature of my concern with quality control, 
I should like to have the record show that I am quite aware that, in 
many respects, the art of quality control, as applied to the purchaser 
rather than the producer, has not attained the degree of stability which 
offers the essential ground for the development of standard practices, 
Yet, I suggest that the degree of stability is perhaps much greater 
than is recognized by the profession itself, In your natural concern 
to develop and perfect the techniques which distinguish this profession, 
you have perhaps done yourselves a disservice by having given insuf- 
ficient attention to abstracting from your experience those policies 
and principles underlying your work which would further promote and 
solidify the gains already made in this field. 


My interest in quality control, therefore, is to translate to the 
maximum extent an art into a science, so that those functions of manage- 
ment for which you develop your techniques are enabled to employ them 
most effectively to improve the activity in which they are employed 
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and enhance the profession which provided them, 


If my remarks are to be understood, it is essential for me to 
make my position clear in the context of my own responsibilities and 
interests in this area. Obviously there is a difference of degree 
and, in some measure, of kind, in the interest which people involved 
in the production of materiel have, as distinguished from the interest 
which must exist on the part of the Department of Defense as a consumer 
of this materiel. In this connection, therefore, my concern stems 
from the necessity for providing military specifications which set forth 
clearly and accurately our requirements, utilizing where we can, the 
tools of statistics and quality control engineering. 


Let me further clarify the position of the Department of Defense 
in this matter. Obviously, industry is concerned with quality control 
as a technique for the in-process phases of production of an item. Its 
concern properly is fabrication of an item from the raw material through 
the finished product. The major purpose of quality control in this 
effort is to determine the factors which will result in a suitable 
material capable of being produced and sold. For this reason it is 
essential to the producer that every process variable be studied and 
its effects anticipated. Quality control in this sense is directed 
to the avoidance of defective materials and to the production of items 
complying with the requirements of the purchaser or of the designer, On 
the other hand, the interest of the consumer must obviously be to build 
quality assurance requirements into his purchase specifications which 
will, while insuring a suitable product, still minimize the cost and 
impact of inspection and testing. To the extent this is feasible, an 
item containing the optimum amount of utility is made available at 
least cost, 


It should be obvious that it is to the mutual interest of the 
vendor and purchaser to have specifications that are rational and 
intelligently stated, There will then be a minimum of misunderstanding 
and a minimum of waste of time, effort and resources involved in the 
production of all items so specified, This is the point which we feel 
is of mutual concern to you who are present here today and to the 
Department of Defense, That is, in the evolution of control techniques 
to avoid producing defective materials, tools have been developed which 
minimize the cost of production of each item by applying to the total 
number of items produced, the intelligence gathered from previous 
experience in production. It is my belief that the unfortunate situa- 
tion of the specification developer today is that the same intelligent 
application of effort has not been given to the preparation of quality 
assurance requirements of purchase specifications. 


Statistical techniques, control limits, process variables, and other 
such criteria have been useful in the development of the proper measure 
of control over material in the production end, It should be apparent 
that it is to the interest of the Government to have a similar type of 
scientific control and approach to the development of specifications. 
This has not been given sufficient recognition in the past. More at- 
tention must be paid in the future to the application of the same types 
of resources which have been applied to the control of production to 
assure that specifications state in the same definitive terms the mini- 
mum requirements which need to be stated. This will assure sampling 
plans being on a rational basis and that classifications of defects and 
acceptable quality levels are defined within limits developed through 
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the media applied in the past to production quality control techniques. 


With the development of the appropriate mathematical and statist- 
ical and related techniques in the development of acceptahle quality 
levels, classifications of defects and rational sampling plans, it is 
anticipated, in lieu of the haphazard and conglomerate nature of 
present sampling plans or techniques for selection of such plans or for 
the delineation of limits of acceptability, that patterns, principles, 
and uniformity will emerge, This will place quality assurance provis- 
ions on a rational basis, The same intelligence can then be applied 
to the methods of developing quality assurance techniques and provisions 
as has been characteristic of the gradual improvement of production 
quality control techniques, 


This, we feel, is a matter of joint interest since it is obvious 
to us that any irrationality which creeps into our specifications affects 
you directly as the contractors and vendors who must furnish materials 
in compliance with Government specifications, To the extent that we 
can make our approach as rational as the approach to quality control 
in production, we will not only improve our relations with industry but 
we will reduce the costs of failure to communicate intelligibly and 
adequately with the people who are expected to serve the Government's 
needs. It is not easy to face a situation in which the will to correct 
any deficiencies is as great as it is in the Department of Defense 
today, and yet to be frustrated because the techniques and tools which 
should be available to be picked up are not recognized. Our awareness 
has developed in this area but the means to correct the situation are 
unfortunately so hidden or else so dedicated to only one aspect of the 
problem that all our efforts in this direction are not on a planned and 
rational basis but are haphazard and empirical, This results in such a 
variety of requirements being placed on the industry, often on the one 
industry by a number of requiring activities, as to constitute a very 
real hazard to proper working relationships between the Government and 
Industry, 


I am therefore addressing myself today to the task of bringing to 
you the questions which exist in our minds, I hope that development 
of these rroblems wil] stimulate added thought on these questions, In 
that way, any irrationality which may exist in the military specifica- 
tion system will be removed. We recognize military procurement as one 
of the largest factors in industrial production today, and stability 
in this area is an urgent necessity, 


I should like to illustrate the theme of my talk by examining two 
features of this circumstance <-- one, what guidance has the quality 
control engineer provided the designer in the selection of those 
techni ques of quality control which will give the designer the needed 
assurance that his item, if it meets these requirements, will in fact 
perform as designed? -~- and two, has the quality control engineer, in 
the absence of this guidance, unconsciously assumed some share of 
responsibility for the performance of the item which the designer 
cannot properly share with anyone else? 


In considering these questions, let us look at AQL's and CD's, An 
analysis of military specifications today will disclose that a wide 
variety of quality control requirements are employed. These will vary 
from a simple requirement to test "2 out of each 100" to the most 
complex array of visual and dimensional examination procedures; of 
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acceptable quality levels with accompanying sampling plans; of classi- 
fications of defects for major, minor and critical features of parts, 
materials and end items and the like. 


While the variety of techniques selected to assure quality are 
not subject to criticism, since this may reflect only the ingenuity of 
the profession, what is distressing is that there is no discernible 
pattern among these many techniques which would assist in establishing 
criteria for their most effective employment. Are these requirements 
conditioned by the nature of the item, by the nature of the industry, 
by the application for the item, by the method of fabrication, or by 
other constants? If so, what is the nature and degree of influence 
which these factors exercise in properly selecting a sampling plan, 
an AQL, or a classification of defects? 


These questions must be answered if management is to be enabled to 
uniformly and effectively employ the fruits of your labors, While your 
energies are quite properly devoted to the development, validation and 
refinement of your techniques, criteria for their employnent in the 
area of quality assurance as well as in the area of quality control 
should hold equal priority in your research, 


Again, looking at classifications of defects as a tool of quality 
assurance, we find that the nature and content of these documents show 
extreme variation, One theory concerning these documents is that they 
are designed to provide the specifics of "good workmanship". By proe 
viding definition to this technical requirement, the area of accepte 
ance judgment required of the inspector is accordingly circumscribed. 
This is good, of course, since it minimizes differences between the 
contractor and the customer and increases the chances for equal treate 
ment of all vendors. 


Yet you will find in many of these documents quality control 
requirements which go far beyond those associated with workmanship, 
There are requirements with respect to dimensions, materials, and other 
techntal requirements, The requirements for these features of an item 
are normally called ovt in Section 3 cf the specification, 


With respect to those considerations which have a direct bearing 
on the pricing of a product offered to the Government, there are two 
extreme viewpoints on specifying AQL's, sampling plans, and CD's in 
specifications, One viewpoint is to exclude them completely from 
specifications, These provisions are then made available only to the 
Government inspector who may need them to check the products for 
acceptance or rejection, The supplier and the Government inspector are 
not limited in their relations by rigid and detailed quality assurance 
provisions, The supplier will have a free hand in establishing what- 
ever inspection and quality control system he considers necessary, This 
procedure would avoid an interpretation of the specification by the 
supplier that a rigid application of fixed inspection procedures by the 
supplier is required. 


The second viewpoint is to prepare complete and detailed quality 
assurance provisions for specifications, Aside from the fact that it 
is the policy of the Department of Defense to prepare complete and 
detailed provisions when the necessary data is available and pertinent, 
there are definite economic advantages to this procedure, The supplier 
will have guidance as to the inspection procedures to which his product 
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may be subjected; the supplier will have an equitable basis for estimate 
ing costs for bidding on Government contracts; the same inspection 
standards are used for all suppliers of the same item; and Government - 
Industry relations are improved when inspection standards are clearly 
and uniformly defined, 


An examination of al] the information that has come to our 
attention in this area has made it abundantly clear that three questions 
have to be answered: 


1. What are the engineering and statistical criteria for 
specifying an acceptable quality level (AQL) and sampling plan? 


2. What are the engineering and statistical criteria for 
specifying the degree of importance of the quality characteristics of 
an item for inspection purposes and classifying defects as being minor, 
major, or critical? 


3. What are the economic factors which are involved in specify- 
ing an acceptable quality level and sampling plan? 


Many rules-of-thumb are used in specifying AQL's, A single stand- 
ard value may be used for a large class of materials or commodities, 
irrespective of the nature of the specific item, In other cases, the 
AQL represents an intelligent estimate on the part of the development 
engineer or specification writer, For some items there is a wealth of 
quality history records from past procurements for estimating realistic 
AQL's, But when this information is not available, the AQL specified 
in the specification may not be realistic, For instance, the AQL may 
not be in line with good industry practice or with the needs of the DOD, 
The information feedback from the supplier or Government inspector to 
the preparing activity may then indicate the need to modify the specif- 
ication, often a slow and tedious process, Further, this corrective 
action doesn't help with respect to the general run of new specifica- 
tions or revisions of specifications which for the first time introduce 
these new statistical tools for product inspection. 


With respect to statistical sampling plans, specifications contain 
a variety of requirements for specifying lot size, sample size, and 
acceptance and rejection numbers for products. The lot size may be 
arbitrarily fixed at a large or small number, or may be varied to 
cover a day's production or one process cycle, The sample size, often 
dependent on the lot size, may also be fixed or varied. It is also 
necessary to determine whether single, double or sequential sampling 
will be specified. Acceptance or rejection may also depend on total 
numbers of defects or may be measured by the number of defective 
products. Thus, there are many possible combinations from which a 
particular sampling plan may be chosen, The criteria for determining 
the choice should arise from the deliberations of a group such as this 
which has done so much definitive work in the area of production quality 
control, 


The other issues to be considered are the CD's used in attribute 
inspection, the most common statistically-based inspection procedure 
used in military epecifications today. CD's are classifications, in an 
assumed order of importance, of those characteristics of products which 
require examination to determine conformance with the technical require- 
ments of the specifications, How to objectively classify these 
characteristics? How to determine the degree of detail required of CD's? 
Is the classification as critical, major and minor sufficient or do we 
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also need the categories such as minor A, minor B, incidental, and 
special, now to be found in specifications? Without soundly based 
criteria for answering these questions, there is confusion in this area 
of specification requirements, 


The question of CD's is bound up with AQL's, There is always the 
question whether the AQL and related sampling plan specified for a 
commodity are reasonable, The amount of examination specified in the 
quality assurance provisions may seem excessive when applied to products 
with a high degree of uniformity; or the specified examination may be 
inadequate when applied to products that are not of a highly uniform 
quality. One interesting case which demonstrates this problem occurred | 
recently with respect to bar soap, Soap is recognized as a large-volume 
product of extremely uniform quality, In one instance an AQL of L% was 
proposed, This would require sampling far beyond the number actually 
required to determine quality of such a uniform product. For such a 
product which is very uniform, it was indicated a sample of 10 might be 
sufficient for all the physical characteristics irrespective of lot size, 
Therefore on what basis is an AQL decided upon? 


Another theory is that classifications of defects may not impose 
requirements beyond those of the specification, Yet we find many 
instances where this is done, For example, Military Specification 
MIL-C-1283A specifies a 5-gallon military gasoline can, known popularly 
as the Jerry Can. 


A close study of the specification and associated production 
drawings shows that the CD demonstrates as defects forming a basis for 
rejection under the appropriate AQL of at least 3 characteristics not 
described outside the CD, although these are reasonable criteria to 
apply as a test of "good workmanship", In another case the height 
tolerance varies between the drawing and the CD. On the other hand, 
MIL=C-13984A specifying a S-gallon military water can, also the Jerry 
Can, but for another application, not only raises the same sort of 
questions, but introduces a conflict in classification between the two 
Jerry Can specifications by requiring the tolerance on closure seam of 
the handle to be 1/32" in one can and 1/6)" in the other, Here, indeed, 
is cause for achieving some semblance of order, 


Again, are classifications of defects properly a part of the 
specification and, accordingly, of: the contract? Practice within the 
military varies in this respect. “This variation will continue until 
the nature and function of these technical documents is clearly es- 
tablished, and criteria for their use established, 


Let me cite additional examples of diverse quality assurance 
requirements: 


1, MIL-P-35002, Paragraph ,2?,1 - The following statement 
appears, "The Government reserves the right to classify as a defect any 
departure from the specification not specifically listed in these 
tables," This permits the Government inspector to add to or delete 
from requirements which have been made mandatory upon the manufacturer, 


2. MIL-C-1349(Ord), Paragraph 3.1.3 - The table under this 
paragraph has a column heading "major or minor" defect. No guidance is 
provided concerning such a classification, In addition, paragraph 3,12 
of this specification has, in effect, a second listing of defects which 
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covers performance testing, Two overlapping listings of defects in the 
same specification is confusing. 


3. MIL-A-13488(Ord), Paragraph 4.2.1.1 = Listing of defects by 
referencing the paragraphs in Section 3 does not provide the definition 
necessary. For example, paragraph 3.7.2 states that welding or brazing 
shall be acceptable as to quality, workmanship, and appearance, Simi- 
larly paragraph 3eTele 


lh. MIL-C-13993(Ord), Paragraph 4.1.2 - Reference is made to 
incidental defects. No guidance is provided as to the difference 
between minor and incidental defects, 


5. MIL-I-6870(ASG), Paragraph 3.l.J.1.] - 100 percent inspection 
is required, This Division has no guidance to pass on to the depart- 
ments as to when to use 100 percent inspection as against less than 100 
percent, 


6, MIL-STD-152, Section 3, Paragraph 3,2 - The sampling for 
environmental testing requires that "1 or more items selected at random 
from the first 10" shall be used, This requires the Government inspect- 
or to use his own judgment as to the number of samples to select, Again 
no guidance is available to this Division which would enable the 
departments to make more definite statements in specifications on this 
point, 


The previous questions have been discussed from the engineering 
point of view. Serious consideration must also be given to the economic 
factors. Supposedly, AQL's, CD's, and statistical sampling plans have 
received wide recognition as quality control tools because the Govern- 
ment will be assured of obtaining a required quality at a product cost 
cormensurate with its needs, Covernment inspection costs should be 
reduced in proportion to the employment of these tools in the production 
process. Production efficiency is promoted because the supplier is 
able to gear his operations to these predetermined requirements, These 
considerations are sufficiently important to justify a careful examine 
ation of the economic factors involved in determining quality standards 
for specifications, The effect of these requirements on the Government 
and the supplier should also be studied since quality assurance provis- 
ions of specifications should be so written as to promote maximum 
cooperation between the Goverrment and industry. 


Questions such as I have suggested in the last few minutes have 
been repeatedly asked, and the answer has sometimes been "Ask the 
Quality Control Engineer, He knows," This may be so, But, if this is 
so, surely he can reduce his knowledge to principles available to all 
who would know for the designer, the engineer, and technician to select 
in order to assure the product will perform as designed, 


And, if a failure of the handle seem to meet within 1/4," is a basis 
for rejection, should the designer or the Quality Control Engineer so 
determine? This is a vital question if an organization is to be able 
to fix responsibility with certainty. 


I submit that the interest of quality control requires that a 
precise delimitation of responsibility in these areas be established, 
The future of this profession could be seriously affected by an in- 
definite continuation of the existing uncertain situation, The 
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integrity of the role of quality control principles in Government 
specifications is at stake, 


Again, if quality control is to assume some share of responsibility 
for design, self-interest requires that the extent of its responsibility 
be defined, Only in this way can it pursue the objectives of its 
function with steadfast purpose, 


The cost of a product to the Government may be materially affected 
by the quality assurance provisions of the applicable specification. 
The actual effect will depend on the specific provisions of the speci- 
fication and the contract. If the supplier is required to inspect the 
products exactly in accordance with the quality assurance provisions of 
the specification, he may make an additional charge for this service, 
If the quality assurance provisions of the specification are considered 
only as criteria which should insure adequate products and the supplier's 
own inspection and quality control system, while not directed to the 
specification, is adequate, there is no additional cost factor and 
therefore no increase in price of product should be necessary, 


The improvements in the techniques for assuring quality and the 
economy with which these improvements have been attained in the last 
twenty years is well established. Perhaps now is a good time to 
consolidate the gains, and establish the benchmark from which future 
achievement can be measured, Summarizing, then, the simple points I 
have presented, Identify the nature, function and criteria for 
application of the quality assurance techniques which have been so well 
developed, With this knowledge in the hands of management and the other 
echelons required to employ your techniques, further progress in this 
field will be accompanied by the umerstanding and support necessary to 
the advancement of your profession, 


While my remarks may appear critical, the problems which I mention 
are recognized by the responsible quality control officials of the 
Department of Defense, and research on these problems is proceeding. 
This research, however, can certainly benefit from study within the 
profession generally, 


When we examine the economic and engineering and statistical 
factors concerning the use of quality control techniques in specifica- 
tions, we feel certain that it should continue to be the policy of the 
Department of Defense to include detailed and complete quality assurance 
provisions in specifications, We are also deeply concerned with the 
need to develop appropriate management policies in this area, I hope 
that the questions which I have discussed here will command your serious 
attention so that the criteria needed for such policy will be studied 
and developed. Without the criteria and the policy, it will not be 
practicable to promote the most effective use of these advanced tools 
in the standardization program. 


Essential to using these new tools or techniques in standardizsa- 
tion is uniformity of practice, It is necessary that the military 
services apply the same or similar inspection procedures when procuring 
the same or similar items for the same use, At present, the confusion 
that exists in writing quality assurance provisions does not permit us 
to standardize these practices, 


In conclusion, it is hoped that the necessary data and information 
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required to prepare guidance for applying quality control methods and 
techniques to Government quality assurance requirements and for 
developing the required policies for their application will soon be 
available. When that stumbling block has been overcome, we hope to 
continue to promote flexible but uniform practices, and thereby a higher 
degree of efficiency in our procurement program, 
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PROCESS CONTROL IN A JOB-SHOP 


Frank Caplan, Jr. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Atomic Fuel Department 


When statistical quality control techniques were first developed, 
it was felt by many that these methods applied specifically to large 
industries which mass-produced great volumes of identical items. A 
number of years later, medium-sized and even small companies producing 
some volume of parts, supposedly identical, were making use of statis- 
tical techniques to good advantage. Applications in the job-shop, how- 
ever, up to the present have been few and relatively poorly documented. 


The system which I will describe was devised for a development shop 
where the great bulk of material produced fell in quantities of one to 
twenty. The parts ranged in size from small gears to large forgings and 
castings: Types of operations included lathe, drilling, grinding, ver- 
tical turret lathe, horizontal boring mill, and sheet metal fabrication 
as well as hand rework operations. Although there were some reasonably 
large volume items produced in the shop, these were not covered by this 
system but 4 different one was developed for use in those areas. 


Since the above-listed operations cover the bulk of machining prac- 
tice in American job-shops, I believe that we can now throw away the 
attitude "it's all right for Joe Blow, but it won't work in my shop," 
and see whether this technique actually can be applied generally. 


The first step in establishing the system was to develop and adopt 
two points of philosophy. The first all-important point was that the 
operators were not producing parts as such but were producing inspection 
points. This immediately translated to a common level all operations on 
all machines and handwork. It didn't matter whether the inspection 
point was a diameter or the removal of burrs around 4 drilled hole. In 
either case, they could be compared directly as representative of 
whether or not the machine, the man, or the method was capable of doing 
the work required. 


The second important point of philosophy was that we were not in 
the least bit concerned with punishing people who produced defective in- 
spection points. We wanted to determine only what the cause was and 
correct it so that defective parts would not be produced in the future. 
Therefore, e basic part of the system was the requirement that the fore- 
man investigate and report on each out-of-control point. 


Each inspector carried a notebook whose pages were made up like 
Figure 1. In this, he recorded the machine number, how many points he 
had inspected during the shift, the proper shift to be credited with 
these points, and the number of deviating points he had found. He then 
signed each page and turned them in to his foreman. The following morn- 
ing, the sheets were collected by a representative of the Quality Con- 
trol Department and tabulated on floor charts similar to Figure 2. 

These charts were posted on large easels in each department and carried 
the information for a two-week period. They showed the number of de- 

fects found and the number of inspection points examined for each shift, 
as well as the cummulative defects and inspection points over the period 
of the chart. These were charted by shift for each machine in the area 
-- in rework by the type of defect. Since the process average had been 
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calculated in the previous period, whether or not the indicated results 
were out-of-control could be determined by reference to a number defec- 
tive table which sets up control limits for a wide range of sample size 
and fraction defective. Numbers defective on the high side of the 
allowable value were circled in red; those below the low limit were in- 
dicated in green; and the charts presented a very clear picture of the 
quality effort in the department. After posting these results, the 
Quality Control representative posted charts similar to Figure 3 in the 
office of each General Foreman showing the results of the previous day's 
activities for each of his foremen. 





Similar charts recapping the operations of each General Foreman 
were posted in the office of the Superintendent. 


This provided for & continuing emphasis by each level of super- 
vision on quality problems. In fact, as a direct result of this system, 
it became imperative for the foreman to investigate every deviation im- 
mediately in order to be able to answer satisfactorily questions which 
he knew would be forthcoming. In order to aid him in this area, the in- 
spectors were instructed to notify the foreman as soon as any defective 
material was found rather than waiting for the normal time lag when the 
information would be posted on the floor chart. The foreman then in- 
vestigated each such incident and filled out the Foreman's Deviation 
Report, Figure 4. In this, he identified the difficulty and then attri- 
buted the defect to the responsible area and either to operator or non- 
operator error. If he attributed the defect to causes outside his own 
department, he was required to obtain the signed concurrence of the per- 
son in charge of that department. This report was then signed off by 
the General Foreman who would also adjudicate any disagreements that 
arose. An important portion of the form is a section devoted to action 
taken to prevent recurrence. Follow up on this by the quality organiza- 
tion contributed considerably to a sizable over-all reduction in the 
defective material produced. 


Quality Control reports were issued monthly as shown in Figures 5 
and 6. These showed the departmental standings and also the defect 
Pigures chargeable to various causes. By this means, quality improve- 
ment effort could be concentrated in areas where maximum returns could 
be obtained. 


In the actual installation of the system, each department was han- 
dled in turn and meetings were held with every foreman, appropriate 
union representatives, and the inspectors to make sure everyone was 
fully aware of the program and its goals. Although there was naturally 
@ certain amount of distrust initially, as the system operated and more 
and more departments were exposed to it, a spirit of cooperation devel- 
oped which contributed significantly to the success of the operation. 


The experience described above covers a system which is applicable 
to almost any job-shop in the country. It provides a reasonably simple 
and inexpensive statistical control chart system for considering as one 
what previously were considered widely separate and distinct operations. 
It is an invaluable index for demonstrating whether or not your job-shop 
has the basic attitude of "making it right the first time" and provides 
a@ technique for reaching and continuing to hold that very desirable 
goal. 
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QUALITY CONTROL'S OBLIGATION TO MANAGEMENT AND 
CUSTOMER ON RELIABILITY OF COMPLEX WEAPONS 


H, O. Williams 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc, 


The subject of Quality Control's obligation to Management and the 
customer on reliability of complex weapons is by no means a new sub- 
ject, as we in Quality Control in the aircraft industry have been en- 
deavoring to fulfill this responsibility for many years, and during 
all this time, Quality Control has been vitally concerned with safety, 
dependability, and service life of the final product delivered to our 
customers, 


Recently we find that someone has coined a new phrase for us, 
Reliability! What is reliability? Is it any different from what we 
have been striving for these many years? We believe that Management 
and customer alike are definitely concerned with the following three 
basic considerations: 


1. They want the best product it is possible to produce, 


2. They want the best product possible to produce for the least 
amount of money, 


3. They want the product on time, 


Now, how do we in Quality Control meet these responsibilities? 
Since Quality Control does not design and engineer the product in- 
volved, nor does Quality Control manufacture the product involved, our 
responsibility rests with the assurance that the parts, components, 
and end items are manufactured to the requirements of the designer's 
dream and the engineering blueprints and specifications, And, so in 
order to do this, we are charged with the responsibility of organizing 
and maintaining an effective and economical quality control system, 


This system shall have been planned and developed in conjunction 
with other planning functions, such as production planning and subcon- 
tracting planning, based on complexity of design, interchangeability 
requirements, ani manufacturing techniques. The system shall assure 
that adequate control of quality is maintained throughout the entire 
process of manufacture, including packaging and shipping and shall pro- 
vide a means for the ready detection of significant types of recurring 
discrepancies together with the corrective action taken, 


We are further charged with the responsibility of issuing inspec- 
tion instructions which shall assure that physical, dimensional, and 
functional properties which would affect safety, or result in substan- 
tial reduction of useability, are listed in these instructions, 


We are further charged with the responsibility of maintaining 
adequate records of inspections and tests performed, These records 
shall provide evidence that the required inspection operations have 
been performed and shall indicate the number of rejections in each 
sample, lot, run, etc., and the reasons for such rejections, The re- 
sults of interchangeability inspections and tests shall be indicated 
and all of these records shall be available to both top management 
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and the customer for review. (In fact, we have some customers who we 
some times believe are more interested in the records than they are 
of the finished product.) 


All of these responsibilities require us to continually maintain 
an educational program for in these days of increased manufacturing 
schedules, you are fortunate indeed, if you can hold on to your ex- 
perienced personnel, and you have to be content with what you can get 
in the way of new personnel, We must be forever on the alert for 
engineering and customer changes to insure they are accomplished at 
the proper time and place, This is very important and can be some 
times quite costly, as I am sure you will agree with me that you 
never get the same results, both quality and economically wise when a 
job is assembled and taken apart and changed, than a job that is done 
correctly the first time, 


Another very important obligation to both Management and the 
customer on the part of Quality Control is to carry on a program of 
research and development into new ways and means of doing our job 
more efficiently and economically, Great strides in this direction 
have been made during the last few years in the development of facil- 
ities and procedures in the field of nondestructive testing and 
statistical quality controls, 


One prominent factor in the success or failure of any organiza- 
tion is the spirit of cooperation that exists between departments and 
divisions of your company, Many excellent programs and efforts have 
failed because of the lack of cooperation between people and depart- 
ments, Quality Control personnel having a close relationship with 
most of the departments in your company, particularly manufacturing, 
can do much to encourage and foster a desire to accomplish a better 
job. 


Quality Control should be prepared to convey information to the 
responsible agencies such as the design engineer or any other agency 
in your facility responsible for the correlation of the reliability 
of the end product, This we could be in a position to do by refer- 
ring to our historical records to provide the design engineer with 
information pertaining to the in-tolerance variations that the infor- 
mation so gathered may be correlated to end item performance, 
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THE PROPOSED MILITARY STANDARD FOR INSPECTION BY VARIABLES /1 


Harry M. Rosenblatt and William Wolman 
Office of Naval Research and Bureau of Yards and Docks 
Department of the Navy 


Introduction: Origin of Standard 

The preparation of this Standard is a natural consequence of the 
increasing recognition by Industry, University and Government workers 
in the field of quality control of the importance of inspection by 
variables for percent defective, as a test procedure to evaluate prod- 
uct quality. In the published and unpublished literature on quality 
control there is ample evidence of the contributions to statistical 
research in support of this test procedure and of the mumerous applica- 
tions of the test procedure by various activities. Some activities in 
and out of government have already prepared sets of standard sampling 
plans designed to their own preferred methods of application. The 
difference in methods of application is undoubtedly influenced by the 
availability of theoretical results at the time of preparation or by 
different opinions as to ease of application. Nevertheless, these 
differences are all superficial since, basically, all percent defective 
inspection by variables sampling plans worthy of the name are cut from 
the same cloth. In this background, the need to prepare a military 
standard for inspection by variables for percent defective, to serve as 
an alternative to Military Standard 105 for inspection by attributes, 
became apparent. 





Accordingly, the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics) brought together, as a team, representatives of 
the various agencies of the Department of Defense to specify the scope 
and content of the new military standard. This specification included 
types of sampling plans, lot sizes, sample sizes, acceptable quality 
levels, risks of incorrect decision for AQL product and the relation- 
ship among the various types of sampling plans. 


A desire of this task team to utilize the recent theoretical solu- 
tion, which provided an acceptance region for the two-sided test in 
inspection by variables comparable to that for the one-sided test, led 
to a revision of the original acceptance criteria of the solution into 
@ simpler practicable form. Further discussion of this solution will 
appear later in the paper. The theoretical solution and the revision 
of the acceptance criteria was accomplished by members of the Applied 
Mathematics and Statistics Laboratory, Stanford University. This group 
also completed the sampling procedures and tables within the framework 
indicated by the Department of Defense Task Team in the form of a first 
draft and is also responsible for the theoretical basis of the Standard. 
The Department of Defense preparing activity for the Military Standard 
is the Bureau of Ordnance, Department of the Navy. This activity pre- 
pared several revisions of the Standard and has the task of obtaining 
Pinal concurrence among the three services in its issue. In addition, 
the Bureau of Ordnance is completing a report on the full theoretical 
basis of all the tables and procedures in the Standard. A listing of 
all those people who worked on or influenced the contents of the 


{1 Paper based on work done while both authors were employed by the 
Bureau of Ordnance, Department of the Navy 
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Standard in its present form would be long indeed. It is fair to say, 
however, that they represent leading persons in the fields of quality 
control and statistics from University, Industry and Government. 


Brief Review of Inspection by Variables for Percent Defective as a 
Test Procedure: If the quality of a product depends on a characteris- 
tic, which can be measured on a continuous scale, such as hardness, 
time, diameter, weight, etc., it is possible to use inspection by vari- 
ables as a test procedure. If the measure of quality is percent defec- 
tive there is specified an upper specification limit on the measurable 
characteristic or a lower specification limit and sometimes both limits. 
Any unit of product for which the measurement of the quality character- 
istics exceeds the upper limit and/or is less than the lower limit is 
a defective unit. The lot percent defective, say p', is then the result 
one would obtain if he divided the total number of defective units in 
the lot by the lot size. The objective of the test procedure applied to 
acceptance sampling is to select a sample from the lot and decide to 
accept or reject the lot based on the collective measurements of the 
sample units. 








To develop a rational basis for the decision procedure, one speci- 
fies some value of lot percent defective, say pj as an acceptable 
quality level (AQL) and prefers to decide to accept if the true lot per- 
cent defective does not exceed this AQL value; likewise some value of 
the lot percent defective, say Pj where PL >P,, representing an un- 
desirable measure of quality is specified for which it is preferred to 
decide to reject if the true lot percent defective is equal to or 
greater than this value. These preferences are made specific by desig- 
nating suitable risks and J where Xis the risk of making an incorrect 
decision to reject when the true lot percent defective is PS and p is 
the risk of making an incorrect decision to accept when the true percent 
lot defective is Pj: These risks represent the probability of an in- 
correct decision, or what is equivalent, the frequency in the long run 
of making an incorrect decision. An objective of the inspection by 
variables test procedure is to provide a method for making acceptance 
decisions which will be controlled within the risks specified for the 
quality levels indicated. The operating procedures provide the size of 
the sample to select and an acceptance constant; by comparing the sample 
results with the acceptance constant, a decision to accept or reject the 
lot is made. The procedure makes it possible to compute the probability 
of acceptance for any value of the true lot percent defective, that is, 
the operating characteristics of the sampling plan. In this Standard, 
computation of these probabilities is based on the assumption that the 
quality characteristic is normally distributed. 


Coverage of Standard 

The Standard is divided into four separate sections as follows: 
Section A - General Description of Sampling Plans, Section B - Vari- 
ability Unknown - Standard Deviation Method, Section C - Variability 
Unknown - Range Method, Section D - Variability known. 





Section A, the general description of the sampling plans, will 
always have to be used in conjunction with the other sections since it 
provides general concepts and definitions needed for sampling inspec- 
tion by variables. It includes such topics as Scope of Standard, 
Acceptable Quality Levels, Submittal of Product, Lot Acceptance, Sample 
Selection and Operating Characteristic Curves. 
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Sections B and C describe the specific procedures for application 
of the sampling plans when variability is unknown. For most applica- 
tions the variability is unknown and either Section B or C will be used. 
The term variability is a general one and refers to the measure of 
dispersion of the quality characteristic for the lot or process, When 
variability is unknown, it is estimated either by the sample standard 
deviation under Section B or the average range under Section C, The 
range method requires, for most of the comparable plans, more observa- 
tions than the standard deviation method, but has the advantage in being 
simpler in the computations required. 


Section D is available if the variability is known; substantial 
savings in sample size over unknown variability plans for the same 
operating characteristics can be made in this case, however, the user 
is reminded that the requirement of known variability is a stringent 
one. From a practical viewpoint, variability may be considered "known", 
if it is observed to remain stable over a period of time, that is, be in 
"statistical control", 


Like MIL STD 105, the sampling plans are indexed by lot size, 
inspection level and AQL. There are 17 lot size intervals, each identi- 
fied by a sample size code letter, grouped into 5 inspection levels. 
Sampling plans are provided for 14 AQL values ranging from .04 to 
15.0 percent. Furthermore, the risk involved in rejecting material for 
a given AQL decreases as the lot size increases, this again follows a 
pattern similar to that of MIL STD 105. 


The corresponding plans in Sections B, C and D were matched as well 
as possible, under a system of fixed sample sizes, with respect to their 
operating characteristic curves and are extremely close, in most cases. 
Hence, for a given lot size, inspection level and AQL, the user my 
select a plan from either Section B, C or D, and be assured of the same 
probability of rejecting or accepting material for any given quality; 
it is important to realize the provision that the variability has to be 
known for the Section D plans. 


Each of the Sections B, C and D consists of three parts: 

(1) Acceptance sampling plans for single specification limit case. 

(2) Acceptance sampling plans for the double specification limit 
case, 

(3) Procedures for estimation of process average and criteria for 
tightened and reduced inspection. 


The single specification limit case is encountered when the quality 
requirement is given as either an upper or a lower limit for the char- 
acteristic measured and a corresponding single AQL is specified. In 
this case, the acceptance criterion is given in two forms. For the same 
sample size, one form provides acceptance constant k similar to that 
used in the Xtks procedure; the other form provides a maximum allowable 
percent defective M and requires estimates of the lot percent defective. 
Either form may be used, since for the single specification limit case 
they provide the identical operating characteristics, 


Under the double specification limit case, the quality requirement 
is given by an upper and a lower specification limit for the character- 
istic measured. If a separate AQL is assigned to each limit with no 
specific control over the total percent defective outside both limits, 
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then the procedures for a single limit case can be applied to each 
limit separately. This is not ordinarily considered to be a double 
specification limit case. 


In most applications of a double specification limit, one AQL is 
assigned to the combined percent defective above the upper limit and 
below the lower limit; in certain cases separate AQL values are assigned 
to the upper and the lower limit and some control is specified over the 
total percent defective. Procedures for both the single and the sepa- 
rate AQL situation for the double specification limit case are provided 
in each of the Sections B, C and D. Additional discussion of the prob- 
lems encountered under this case is given later in the paper. 


Estimation of process average under procedures of the Standard is 
accomplished by simply averaging the estimated lot percent defectives 
for a number of lots. Procedures for tightened and reduced inspection 
based on the inspection results of the previous 5, 10 or 15 are also 
included. 


Distinguishing Features: A distinguishing feature of the Standard 
is the introduction of acceptance criteria by comparing the estimate 
of the percent defective p as computed from the sample results with a 
maximum allowable percent defective M obtained from the tables in the 
Standard. Lot disposition then consists of the following: 





If peM accept the lot 
P>M reject the lot. 


The maximum allowable percent defective M is an acceptance constant 
which depends on the lot size, inspection level and AQL which is 
applicable to the situation at hand. In the single specification limit 
case, p is an estimate of the percent defective above the upper or 
below the lower specification limit respectively. 


This acceptance procedure is analogous to attribute inspection 
under Military Standard 105 where we compare the number of defectives 
found in the sample with the acceptance number applicable. We can 
set up the following comparison in a specific example. 
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EXAMPLE 
Lot Size 3000, Inspection Level II, AQL 1% 


Attribute Inspection Variables Inspe-tion 
under MIL-STD-105 Under Proposed Standard 





Sample size 
code letter L L 
Sampling plan Single Variability Unknown - 
Standard Deviation 
Method 
Sample size n = 150 n = ko 
Acceptance as (2 © 2.67%) M = 2.71% 
constant a 
Sample results used d = number of defec- p = estimate of lot per- 
tives in sample cent defective based 
on x and s 
Acceptance criteria Compare d and a Compare p and M 


Lot disposition: Accept If ag (442.674) If p&2.71% 
n 
Reject If a>4 (¢ > 2.67%) If p>2.71% 


The percent defective in the lot is estimated by computing a quality 
index, Q, from the sample results. An example of the quality index 
for the standard deviation method and a single specification limit, U, 
is: 
Q=u-X 
s 





where X and s are the sample mean and standard deviation, respectively. 
The value Q is then used to read off the estimated percent defective,p, 
from a table provided in the Standard. The estimate p obtained in this 
manner is the best possible in the sense that it is the unique unbiased 
minimum variance estimate of the lot percent defective. 


Most important, however, in sampling inspection by variables is 
the fact that the use of this estimate p provides a solution to the 
double specification limit problem when a single AQL is specified. This 
problem consists of providing an acceptance procedure for the double 
specification limit case so that the operating characteristics are the 
same as that for the single specification limit case. To illustrate 
what is involved, Chart I shows a normal distribution curve with the 
upper limit indicated by U and the lower limit by L. The lot percent 
defective above U and below L are indicated by Py, and Py respectively. 
The mathematical procedures necessary to compute the exact OC curve 
require knowledge of p) and Pi separately and not their sum. Hence, 
there is a separate OC curve for each split-up of total percent defec- 
tive p' which equals p} ? Pj: The procedures of the Standard using the 
unbiased minimum variance estimate p are such that, for practical 
purposes, almost identical OC curves are obtained for a fixed value of 
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p' regardless of this split. No other known procedure has this property 
with such exactitude. The Operating Characteristic (0C) curve of a 
sampling is shown as Chart II. Similar curves are given for all the 
plans in the Standard. It should be noted that the curves are based on 
the assumption that the measured characteristic of the individual items 
follow a normal distribution. The curves represent the percent of lots 
expected to be accepted for given percent defective. 


We had suggested an alternate procedure before the theoretical 
basis for the present two-sided test was developed. That procedure 
provided a maximum allowable standard deviation in conjunction with 
two one-sided tests as the acceptance criteria and resulted in an 
adequate approximation to the one-sided test for many applications. 
However, we now consider that it has served its purpose and is now un- 
necessary as an acceptance criteria in view of the superiority of the 
now available two-sided procedure which is incorporated in the Standard. 
Nevertheless, the idea of a maximum standard deviation may have some 
value to users of the Standard in indicating an upper bound for sample 
values of the standard deviation. For this reason, a procedure for 
computing the maximum standard deviation (MSD) has been incorporated 
in the Standard. Ome can feel that sample values of the standard 
deviation less than the MSD help insure but do not guarantee lot accept- 
ance. 


For the future one can envision extension of the procedures of the 
Standard for combining the results of several characteristics inspected 
by variables and also combining percent defectives obtained from at- 
tribute and variables inspection. Research for this purpose is pre- 
sently underway. 


Chart III gives a detailed example of the procedure for a double 
specification limit case using the standard deviation method. 
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Chart I 
EXAMPLE OF DOUBLE SPECIFICATION LIMIT 


Normal Distribution of Items 


Py 





U = Upper Specification Limit 
L ® Lower Specification Limit 

; Percent of items above U 
Pj] = Percent of items below L 


P' = p, / Pj = Percent of items outside 
of limits 
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CHART II 
TYPICAL OPERATING CHARACTERISTIC CURVE 


AQL = 1%, Lot Size = 3000, Sample Size Code Letter L 


Variables Sampling Plan - Standard Deviation Method: 
Sample Size (n) = 40 
Maximum Allowable 
Percent Defective (M) = 2.71% 

i a ae Attribute Sampling Plan - Single Sampling: 

Sample Size (n) = 150 


Maximum Allowable 
Number of Defectives (a) = 4 


Percent of 
Lots Expected 
to be Accepted 


1007 


607 


404 


20 4 











Quality of Submitted Lots in Percent Defective (p') 
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CHART III 
Example of Calculations Double Specification Limit 


Variability Unknown - Standard Deviation Method 
One AQL Value for both Upper and Lower Specification Limit Combined 


Example: The minimum temperature of operation for a certain device is 
specified as 180°F, The maximum temperature is 209°F, A lot 
of 40 items is submitted for inspection. Inspection level IJ, 
normal inspection, with AQL = 1% is to be used. From the 
Standard, it is seen that a sample of size 5 is required. 
Suppose the measurements obtained are as follows: 


197°, 188°, 184°, 205° and 201° 
and disposition of the lot is to be determined, 








Line Information needed Values Obtained Fxplanatio. 
1 Sample Size: n 5 
2 Sum of Measurements: SX 975 
3 Sum of Squared Measure- 190,435 
ments: 2X 
4 Correction Factor (CF): 190,125 (975)*/5 
(SX)*/n 
5 Corrected Sum of Squares 
(SS): sx€cF 310 190,435=190,125 
6 Variance (V): SS/(n=1) 7705 310/4 
7 =‘Ustimate of Lot Standard 
Deviation(s): [~V~ 8.80 77.5 
8 Sample Mean (X): 2 X/n 195 975/5 
9 Upper Specification Limit: U 209 
10 Lower Specification Limit: L 180 
1l Quality Index: Q = (U-X)/s 1.59 (209-195) /8.80 
12 Quality Index: 2; = (X-i)/s e70 (195=180) /8.80 
13. Est. of Lot Percent Def. above 
U (n,) 2.19% From Standard 
14 Est. of Lot Percent Def. below 
L (p,) 66% From Standard 
15 Total lest. Percent Def. in Lot 
(pP): PSR, # Py 2.85% 2.19% .664 
16 Max, Allowable Percent Def. (M) 3.32% From Standard 
17 Acceptance Criterion: Compare 
P=R, # Pp, with M 2 .85%2(3.32%) From Standard 


Lot Disposition, Accept or Reject: Accept the lot, since p= p, # Pj 
is less than M, 
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THE SCIENCE OF "QUALITY CONTROL AS AN OPERATION" 
Paul S. Olmstead 
Bell Telephone Laboratories 
Whippany, New Jersey 


1. Introduction 





For the last three years, each newly elected Fellow of the American 
Society for Quality Control has received a letter of announcement from 
the Chairman of the Examining Committee to the following effect: 


"Your election is in recognition of your important contribution to the 
Science of Quality Control." 


The letter then proceeds to mention the specific accomplishments on 
which the election was based. 


The first Constitution of the American Society for Quality Control 
(page 5, March 1946, Industrial Quality Control) gives the following 
as the first purpose of the society: 


"The purpose of this Society shall be the advancement of and diffusion 
of knowledge of the science of Quality Control and its applications 
to industrial progress." 


In the latest Yearbook, 1955-6, page iii, the Constitution as amended to 
June 9, 1954 states: 


"Section 1.b. The purpose of this Society shall be: 
(1) To create, promote and stimulate interest in the advancement and 
diffusion of knowledge of the science of quality control and of 
its application to industrial processes," 


It is quite obvious that the inclusion of the phrase, "Science of 
Quality Control," has not been fortuitous. 


According to Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, science is defined in 
several ways: 


"Any branch or department of systematized knowledge considered as & 
distinct field of investigation or study," or 


"A branch of study which is concerned with observation and classifica- 
tion of facts, especially with the establishment of verifiable 
general laws, chiefly by induction and hypothesis," or 


"Specifically, accumulated and accepted knowledge which has been system- 
atized and formulated with reference to the discovery of general 
truths or the operation of general laws; knowledge classified and 
made available in work, life, or the search for truth." 


It is quite apparent that Quality Control qualifies as a science by 


these definitions. It is a distinct field. It is concerned with estab- 
lishing verifiable general laws. Also, its future is based on present 
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knowledge systematized and formulated to facilitate the discovery of 
new truths or of the operation of new laws. 


One difficulty in discussing Quality Control is the fact that its 
meaning to a particular individual depends on his experience in the 
Quality Control field. In general, however, the members of the Amer- 
ican Society for Quality Control are interested in the broadest meaning 
of the term. They accept Quality Control as an operation for assuring 
tne best quality for the least cost. This includes as a major part the 
"operation of statistical control," first described by Walter A. 
Shewhart in his book, "Statistical Method from the Viewpoint of Quality 
Control," Graduate School, Vepartment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
1939. A summary of recent developments in the identification of Qual- 
ity Control as an Operation has been provided by Miss Mary N. Torrey in 
a review article, "Quality Control in Electronics," published in the 
IRE Proceedings, November 1956. 


In accepting Quality Control as an Operation for assuring the best 
quality for the least cost, it is assumed that it is being applied to a 
system determined by the laws of several other sciences such as Physics, 
Chemistry, Psychology, Economics, etc. It may be of interest, therefore, 
to trace the change in assumptions associated with various sciences in 
order to reach the goal of the "best quality for the least cost.” 

First, an ideal science will be assumed. 


2. Quality in an Ideal Science 





In an ideal science, all constants of nature are in fact constants. 
All independent variables are known and may be determined exactly. 
Under these conditions, it is customary to consider the quality of a 
thing as a characteristic or set of characteristics of the thing. Math- 
ematically, this may be expressed as follows: 


Qs f(x, X>> Xs teeeeeeX) (1) 


Thus, the Quality, Q, is considered to be a function of the n independ- 
ent characteristics or variables, x. It is therefore true that each 
set of x's determines the value of Q exactly. The various theorems of 
mathematics may be used to illustrate this definition of quality. 


3. Quality in an Applied Science 





In a theoretical or ideal science, no difficulty is encountered with 
equation ak However, in applying a science, experiments are made to 
check the equation. Since the agreement is not always exact, a modifi- 
cation must be made: 


Q, = f(x), Xoy veers x) +e, (2) 


Here, the function, f, is the same as in equation (1), Q. is the value 
of Q observed in the gth experiment, and e; is the diffefence, Q; - Q, 


observed in that experiment. In some experiments of this type, the 
experimenter found that, if he made a large number, the average of his 
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e's became quite small, sometimes close to zero. As a result, he 
attributed his e's to errors of measurement. In other cases, he found 
that his average was based on all positive (or all negative) e's. 

This was attributed to systematic error or bias. At other times, the 
range of observed e's changed with each series of experiments. 


From such observations, it is clear that, to reach a point of com- 
plete determination of Q in each and every experiment, provision mst 
be made for unknown x's in addition to the n x's of equation (2). If 
it is assumed that the total x's for such a determination is finite, 
say N, it is possible to write the following theoretical expression for 
Q: 


Q= f(x,, Xo teres Kae Xigye ceceeeeee x) (3) 
Thus, if all N x's were known, Q could be determined without error. 
However, when only n x's are known, the practical equation is (2) above. 


In applied science, some qualities are established on an empirical 
basis before a theoretical basis has been discovered. In these in- 
stances, it is desirable to determine an equation relating \ to the 
known x's, Equation (2) also meets the requirements for this case but 
with this difference. The function, f, is not known but must be deter- 
mined from the data. In the simplest case, this means determination of 
the coefficients in a linear equation in a way that will minimize the 
contribution of the e.'s. The method of least squares has often been 
used for this purpose. However, in more complex experiments where 
replications are made, analysis of variance is now used to provide 
estimates of the "best" constants to be derived for the function, f. 


Recently, the notion of team research is being advocated more and 
more for applied science. This aims to bring together people from 
several science fields to work on a single complex project. Obviously, 
this broadens the base for determining quality. This will now be con- 
sidered. 


4. Quality in Operations Research 





The team approach was given the name of Operations Research during 
World War II. Essentially, it resulted in bringing together experts in 
various fields and thereby increased the number of known x's from the n 
in one applied field to n*m, the number based on the combined knowledge 
ot the team. Under these conditions, it is now possible to write the 
equation for Q; as: 


Q- f(x,, Kor sees Xie Kigye coos xem +e, (4) 
This has the same form as equation (2) but provides for the additional 
m x's that result from combining the knowledge relating to several 
fields. 


Operations Research has done a great deal about bringing workers in 


various sciences together. In particular, it has popularized many 
specialized techniques such as queuing theory, linear programming and 
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the like. Specifically, it has placed more emphasis on cost and value 
as items contributing to quality. However, the situation with respect 
to equation (4) is the same as that for equation (2). It is still 
necessary to determine whether an assumed function, f, is satisfactory 
to describe the observed values of Q, or conversely to estimate the 
"best" values for the constants in the function, f, from the observed 
values of Q. The commonly accepted procedure is that mentioned in the 
previous section, 


5. Scientific Method 





A term frequently used in science is scientific method. Ordinarily, 
this is considered to be a three step process: 


Hypothesis 

Experiment 

Test of Hypothesis 
Hypothesis is a statement of what may be true. Experiment is obtaining 
data for the purpose of proving that the hypothesis is true or false. 
Test of Hypothesis is using the data to show whether the hypothesis is 


true or false. 


There have been two important motivating factors that have led to 
developing scientific method: 


Improvement in Precision of Measurement 

Desire for Extrapolation 

In each case, the question must be raised: Will accepted theory hold? 

In many instances, it has not and new theory has had to be derived or in- 
vented. This is essentially the scientific method of discovery, a 


search for nonconformance,. 


6. Quality in the Science of "Quality Control as an Operation" 





One of the primary assumptions of Quality Control is that the 
function, f, is never sufficiently well known at the start of any in- 
vestigation or repetitive experiment to serve as a complete description 
of the expected data. More specifically, it is almost certain that the 
observed data will fail to meet requirements for statistical control. 
Further, Quality Control procedure will ordinarily lead to the discovery 
of Assignable Causes of variation, i. e., new x's. This means that the 
Quality Control procedure will detect the presence of an unknown x, 
relate it to the conditions under which it occurred, determine the mag- 
nitude of its effect, and thereby assist in its discovery and identi- 
fication. This suggests the following modification in the previous 
definition of Q: 


Q= f(x,, Kos sees Xigne Znemer? *°** Xnemeke ooe* x) (5) 
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This is equation (3) modified to include the knowledge inherent to Oner- 
ations Research and to indicate that some of the remaining x's, say k, 
may be identified through the operation of Quality Control. 


The first step in a Quality Control analysis is to determine equa- 
tions (4). Ordinarily, these would be for the case where the "best" 
estimates of the constants in the function, f, have been inserted in the 
equations. The next step in a Quality Control analysis is to examine 
the e's for statistical control. Stated as an hypothesis, this may be 
written in the form: 


e. = f( 


i )eAe, (6) 


*nemtl 


This postulates the existence of an undiscovered Assignable Cause, 


Xeme]? that may be taken into account to reduce the e's to A e's. 


The simplest form of this type of analysis is the control chart. It is 
well know that it is relatively easy to identify Assignable Causes in 
this way. 


The Box-Wilson Method of Response Surfaces, Jour. Roy. Stat. Soc., 
Ser. B, 13, pp 1-45, 1951, is a more complicated procedure that also has 
as its aim the solution of equation (6). It introduces regression 
analysis and specific experimental designs useful in determining the co- 
efficients of new x's that are based on second order effects of the x's. 
This method does not provide for new x's that are not related to the 
old. However, it does provide an important first step in finding new 
x's. 


Discovery of new x's by applying Quality Control criteria to equa- 
tion (6) permits redetermination of equation (4) to include the new x's. 
Up to this point, each x has been assumed to have a fixed value. In any 
important practical case, the value of each x will change with each 
experiment, i, even when the x is in theory being held constant. This 
leads to the following for Qs: 


Q, = LR, Kop ee-eee By) + By (7) 


where the E's include the effects of minor changes in the x's as well as 
the e's, and the k newly discovered x's are included in the equation. 
The %'s in this equation are used to indicate that the x's are held 
"constant" in the experimental sense. 


7. Control in the Science of "Quality Control as an Operation" 





Equation (7) is the basic equation for control in the science of 
Quality Control. Essentially, it states that, if each of the x's is 
controlled, Q will be controlled. Thus, the expected value of Q and its 
expected variability can be predicted from the known average x's and 
their variabilities. In a production process, this means that the 
design quality, Q, of the product is related to the design qualities, 
X's, of the subassemblies, piece parts, and raw materials. However, the 
variability in Q is dependent on the variabilities in the x's as they 
are being produced for assembly. It is important, therefore, that 
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deviations from control be discovered at the raw material, piece part, 
or subassembly stage rather than in the final assembly or later in 
order to assure satisfactory quality. 


Such discovery and correction is part of the Operation of Quality 
Control. Discovery in the simplest case is based on the use of control 
charts to identify points out of control. Correction is obtained by 
feeding back information relating to these points to the individual 
responsible for the process. His action then will be based both on his 
knowledge of the process and the new information given him. Ideally, 
this action is often taken as a team responsibility with representatives 
of design, manufacture, and quality control serving on the team. 


In research and development work and also in field trials of new 
products, an understanding of equation (7) is also important. Essen- 
tially, it states that, if the basic factors, the x's, can be isolated, 
a good estimate of Q and its expected variability may be made. In one 
instance, a prediction determined from the performance of the first 800 
units of a new product was checked ten years later with a trial of 1200 
units. In the meantime, some 40,000,000 units had been made with the 
usual minor modification from time to time. The new trial showed that 
the original prediction was still good. As additional verification that 
the original prediction had been sound, separate comparison was made of 
prediction and performance for each of the seven major components. All 
were good, 


It seems quite likely that the principle of control should be useful 
in studying various economic phenomena such as those related to growth. 
It is reasonable that equation (7) would be useful here. The problem is 
simply to identify the primary causal factors, x's, establish the "best" 
estimates of the constants for the coefficients, and then study the E's 
for control. 


Standardization, trat is, development of standards, is basic to all 
science and is becoming more and more important in international trade. 
It is worth noting that the operational meaning of a standard depends on 
the concept of control. This was first pointed out by Shewhart in his 
book, "Statistical Method from the Viewpoint of Quality Control." 





8. Unsolved Problems in the Science of "Quality Control as an Operation" 


An important characteristic of a science is its unsolved problems. 
Some relate to theory and others to application. Some await the carry- 
ing out of new experiments. Others may *- solved by reconsidering data 
already available. A few that will re,uire continuing attention in the 
Science of "Quality Control as an Operation" are the following: 


a. Development of new statistical techniques for detecting particular 
types of assignable causes 


b. Determination of the practical efficiency associated with the use of 


particular statistical techniques for detecting particular types of 
assignable causes 
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c. Modification of the techniques in such fields as Operations Research, 
Cost Accounting, and many others to include the concept of control 


d. Organization of Quality Control itself in the broad sense of intro- 
ducing the concept of control in determining what is wanted, per- 
forming research and development work, designing and specifying 
the product, making it, inspecting it, and testing it in service 
to see that it satisfies the wants of the user 


These are of the nature of continuing problems for which new solutions 
will be found from time to time. From an operational view, each new 
solution represents a discovery that provides a new starting point for 
reconsidering the problem. It is the application of the concept of con- 
trol to the science of quality control itself. 


9. Summary 


This paper outlines the development of some basic concepts in the 
Seience of "Quality Control as an Operation." Particular attention is 
given to the meaning of Quality which is shown to have an operationally 
verifiable value only when it is based on data that meet a criterion of 
control. 


The Operation of Quality Control is indicated as a self corrective 
one aimed at discovering new factors, Assignable Causes, that will 
permit defining Quality within limits to meet economic objectives. 


Mention is made of some of the continuing unsolved problems in this 


new science. It is indicated that their solution will itself involve 
the use of "Quality Control as an Operation." 
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THE QUALITY MANAGER AND QUALITY COSTS 
W.J. Masser 
General Electric Company 


The operation of every business is based on costs. There are costs 
for Marketing, Engineering, Manufacturing, along with other costs that 
are necessary to design, to make, to sell and ship to the Market Place, 
products which influence customer desires. 


Interwoven throughout all these costs are the important expense 
that are devoted to acquire quality components, to produce a satis- 
factory product and to constantly maintain the desired product quality 
levels. 


My remarks today, will be devoted mainly to the costs related to 
assure product quality - because all industry is presently plagued with 
continuing upward pressure by their customers for better and better 
quality products. And, this pressure comes at a time when quality costs 
are at their highest level, while at the same time many businesses are 
operating with obsolete quality practices. 


The challenge to gain customer satisfaction, while at the same time 
reducing the present high cost for quality, rests with the Managers of 
Quality Control. 


To meet this challenge, the Quality Control Manager must become 
adept in analyzing the whole business cycle of his business from the 
standpoint of quality effort and quality costs. To do this there is a 
positive need for establishing quality objectives, quality goals and 
needed quality programs that will assure the success of any planned 
Quality Control activity. Along with such objectives, goals and 
programs is the need for measuring the progress of the Quality Control 
effort and the extent to which Quality Control makes a contribution to 
the business as a whole. 


As a first approach, to aid Quality Control Management, certain 
questions must be answered - such as, 


1. What are our present Quality Levels? 
2. How are we controlling these levels? 
3. What does it take in Quality Costs to support this control? 


The amswers to questions such as these can be, at times, very 
difficult to obtain without the proper methods. The need therefore is 
definitely for better measurement techniques. 

This need is illustrated by the story of one very ambitious boy 
who stopped at the corner drug store to use the phone. This is the 


story that Mr. Smith, the druggist, heard. 


“Hello Dr. Jones? Do you need a boy to cut your grass? You 
don't? 


You just hired a boy? Well, how is he doing? Is he giving satis- 
faction? 


He is! Well, thank you, Dr. Jones. 
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As the boy was leaving the drug store Mr. Smith expressed his 
sympathy to the boy for not getting the job, to which the boy replied, 
"Oh, I got the job alright, I was just checking." 


And so it is with the Quality Control Manager. He must also check 
and recheck for good performance. A method that we have found very 
useful in this area is the Quality Cost analysis method. To briefly 
explain, Quality Costs, as we see it, are segregated into three distinct 
areas: 


1. Prevention cost is the money expended for the purpose of 
keeping defects from occurring in the first place. Included 
here are such costs as quality control engineering, the 
writing of quality assurance instructions, employee quality 
training and the quality maintenance of patterns and tools. 


2. Appraisal costs which include the expenses for maintaining 
company quality levels by means of formal evaluations of 
product quality. This involves such cost elements as 
inspection, test, quality audits, laboratory acceptance 
examinations and outside endorsements. 


3. Failure costs which are caused by defective materials and 
products that do not meet company quality specifications. 
These include such loss elements as scrap, spoilage, rework, 
field complaints, etc. 


There is a definite advantage for grouping the Quality Cost 
elements into these three major areas - since it simplifies the 
grouping of twenty four cost elements which make up a complete quality 
cost analysis record. Therefore, instead of twenty four variables, only 
three basic variables are involved. 


These three major areas now tell us where and how much. money we 
are spending for Prevention, Appraisal and Failure. However, to 
complete measurements it is necessary to have comparison bases to 
enable us to relate these quality costs to the rest of the business 
operation. Here are three comparison bases that have been used 
successfully in some businesses. 


1. Contributed Value. 





This is the value contributed by the product department in 
designing, manufacturing and selling the end product. Tt is 
calculated by subtracting the cost of outside purchased 
materials and services from Net Sales Billed. 


2. Net Sales salied. 





This is the total amount that is billed, by the department, for 
products sold during a given period. 


3. Operation Labor. 





This is the actual input of dollars for labor and includes 
good labor as well as labor losses. 
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Having three bases such as these will assure you that at least one 
base will reflect a true indication of comparison when the other bases 
are temporarily thrown out of balance by possible short term changes. 


To set up such a quality cost work sheet it is necessary to be 
sure that the cost accounting methods in a particular business have 
identified and grouped Quality Costs in a form suitable for the 
development of adequate control. 


Once a system is developed regarding the method to be us 
determining a business's Quality Costs and the bases used for 
comparison purposes, subsequent changes in the original bases obviously 
invalidates all past data. Therefore, the importance of excercising 
judgement and caution in selecting these bases cannot be over-empha- 
sized. 


To be assured, that the quality costs used for analysis purposes 
are dependable, the Quality Control Manager must look for three specific 
things. 


The first is that the quality costs are accurate according to the 
definitions of the elements under the three areas, Prevention, 
Appraisal, and Failure. 


Second, to be sure that the measuring bases; i.e. Contributed 
Value, Net Sales Billed or Operation Labor, fit the ups and downs 
of the particular business. 


And third, be sure that the quality costs are issued periodically; 
preferrably on a monthly or quarterly basis. 


Now let us look at an example of how the three areas, Prevention, 
Appraisal and Failure, and their comparison bases, Contributed Value, 
Net Sales Billed and Operation Labor are related. This will illustrate 
how this information would appear on a quality cost report. Normally 
on a standard quality cost report the figures shown would be in dollars. 
For ease of comparison of the examples shown let us use only percentages 
instead of dollars and use only two quarters of a whole year. 














Example "X" Department Quality Costs 
Ist Qtr. 2nd Qtr. 
Prevention 7.7% 6.47, 
Appraisal 23.8% 23.0% 
Failure 68 . 5% 70.6% 
Total 100. % 100. % 


Total Quality Costs to Measurement Bases: 


Quality Cost % to: 


Operation Labor 105 .0% 106 .0% 
Contributed Value 10.2% 10.7% 
Net Sales Billed 7.8% 8.27 


This example, as I mentioned before, has been illustrated by 
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showing only two quarters. It is felt that by establishing definite 
periods of coverage or compiling Quality Costs on a quarterly basis for 
at least a minimum of six quarters, the most effective analysis can be 
made. As can be seen from the example of two quarters, the percentages 
begin to tell a story of the cost of quality. They show the percentage 
spent in each area, the relation to the comparison bases and the 
difference between two quarters. However, it is quite apparent, the 

two quarters also show that there is still not sufficient data to make 

a decision. Six quarters will give the needed data and will show trends. 








To gain additional data, these quality costs broken down by product 
lines or segments of process flow will allow pin-pointing of the areas 
that merit the highest priority of quality control effort. To illus- 
trate how this is done and show the results obtained let us break down 
the lst quarter into two product lines and relate them to the comparison 
bases. 








By breaking our costs down by product lines makes it possible to 
see the comparison of one iine to another and also highlights additional 
facts necessary to making a sound decision. 














Example V. "X" Department Quality Cost 
By Product Lines 
lst Qtr. lst Qtr. 
Areas Line A Line B 
Prevention 5.0% 10.4% 
Appraisal 16.2% 32.0% 
Failure 78 .8% 57.6% 
Total 100. % 100. % 
Quality Costs % to: 
Operation Labor 124 .0% 86 .0% 
Contributed Value 11.2% 9.2% 
Net Sales Billed 9.3% 6.3% 


All of the quality cost data and information is vitally necessary 
for the Management of Quality Control. There are four major results 
obtained from accurate Quality Costs. 


1. Quality Costs provide an accurate tool for measurement of over- 
all business quality performance. 


2. Quality costs are an analysis tool which are used to indicate 
where quality money is being spent. 


3. They provide a tool for programming the when, the where and the 
how of quality improvements. 


4. They make a fine budget tool to enable the forecasting of 
realistic needs. 


These four advantages assist the Quality Manager better to assume 


his responsibility of maintaining Quality at an optimum quality cost. 
Since he now can establish realistic objectives, goals and programs to 
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carry out his job and to obtain the greatest return from his organi- 
zation through better direction of effort. And even another advantage 
is the opportunity to set correct product quality levels which will 
return optimum quality benefits to the business and to the customer. 


By utilizing Quality Costs, to their fullest extent, the Manager 
is able to make his contribution to the businesses, profitability, 
assist in the realization of greater cost reductions and also help the 
business maintain a competitive position in the consumer market. 
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AN OPERATIONAL VIEW OF EQUIPMENT RELIABILITY 


R. Drenick 
Bell Telephone Laboratories* 


Introduction 


Some of the recent discussions on the subject of reliability have 
been pervaded by the uneasy feeling that, while a lot could be said 
about the subject, no one was altogether certain of just what the sub- 
ject was. In fact, there was some rather strong indication that not all 
concerned were talking about the same subject. 


The term reliability, it is true, is quite universally used to de- 
scribe the extent to which a type of equipment is likely to retain de- 
sirable performance characteristics. The inconsistency of usage arises 
when some more quantitative definitions are proposed. There is cer- 
tainly no harm in having as many definitions of reliability as there are 
discussants of the subject, provided only that each one of them under- 
standg what the other means by his "reliability", and perhaps also why 
he considers it most appropriate. They can then compare notes in a 
logical fashion on what their problems have in common and what conclu- 
sions and solutions derived by one can be used also by the other. 


It is this general topic with which this article is concerned. It 
develops first a common ground for such discussions by suggesting a 
fairly general concept of reliability and by exhibiting, through a few 
examples, that under certain circumstances one reliability definition is 
in fact more appropriate than most others. Later, an attempt is made to 
show that care should be taken in drawing conclusions concerning reli- 
ability improvements: Procedures, such as preventive maintenance or 
duplication of equipment, may be highly economical in some operations 
and yet quite unattractive in others. 


The discussion in this paper will utilize examples throughout to 
make its points. This has the disadvantage of making the argument seem 
spotty and limited. Unfortunately, it takes considerable attention to 
detail to treat the subject reasonably completely, more detail in any 
case than seemed appropriate here. The study on which the examples are 
based is to be submitted for publication elsewhere. 


1. What is equipment reliability? 


The impression that the term "reliability of equipment" means dif- 
ferent things to different people is readily confirmed by a review of 
the literature on the subject. 


The general practice is, of course, to have reliability be repre- 
sented by a number which is the larger, the lower the incidence of 
failure. High favorites for this number are the survival probability 
of the device (over some given period of time), or its mean life. The 
opposite is also encountered. That is to say, the number used for this 
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*This paper is based on work done by the writer when employed by the 
Radio Corporation of America. 
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purpose decreases with the incidence of failure (such as the maintenance 
ratio or the replacement rate), in which case the number is understood 
to represent unreliability. Whenever necessary, reliability is con- 
verted into unreliability (or conversely), sometimes by subtracting it 
from unity, sOmetimes by taking the reciprocal, whatever seems most 
appropriate. 


There is a way Of putting these practices on a somewhat firmer con- 
mon footing. "Reliability", broadly speaking, is a term used to de~ 
scribe the quality of operation of a type of equipment in regard to 
deterioration and failure. What is needed, therefore, is a quantitative 
measure for this, taking due account of the fact that deterioration and 
failure are random phenomena. The situation is strongly remindful of 
the type with which statisticians have been dealing for some time and 
for which they have found a very satisfying and flexible method of at- 
tack: When they need to measure the desirability or undesirability of 
the outcome of some uncertain event or series of events, they assign a 
numerical gain or loss to it, and use the mean value of this gain or 
loss as the required measure. 


The same idea can be applied here. To each failure, or series of 
failures, in a given type of equipment there is assigned a certain gain 
(or loss) and reliability is defined as the mean gain (or loss) which 


the operator of this equipment derives from it. 
This may seem a very artificial and clumsy concept, and quite pos- 


sibly it is. In order to assess its usefulness, it should be tested 
from three points of view: 








(1) Is there an easy and natural way of fixing gains and losses 
in practice? 


(2) Under circumstances under which one expects the conventional 
definitions of reliability to apply, does the one proposed 
here reduce to these? 


(3) Does the present concept shed any new light, or allow any new 
conclusions, which could not have been easily derived without 
it? 


The discussion which follows is intended to suggest an answer to 
these questions. after some preliminaries in the next section, a series 
of typical situations are reviewed which show how gains and losses can 
be chosen, and that in fact the reliability concepts are obtained which 
one would intuitively associate with those situations. 


2. Preliminaries 
Before the main topic of this paper is taken up, a few preliminaries | 





May be useful to establish rapport on the terminology and notation to be 
used below. The general pattern of failure of a component will be 
called its "failure law", following what seems rather common practice. 
Mathematically, a failure law can be characterized in a number of equiv- 
alent ways. Most frequently encountered is a characterization in terms 
of the probability of survival for a period of time t, which shall be 
denoted here with F,(t). The failure rate g(t), or the hazard, of a 
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component is also used, though perhaps not as frequently. It is related 
to the survival probability by the formla 


(t) = = 2 log F (t). 
alt) zo 


The failure laws which are much used in practice are the exponen- 
tial and the normal. The first of these is characterized by 


F.(t) = exp (- £), g(t) = 2 
mn m 


where m is the mean life of the component. The failure rate is seen to 
be a constant, namely, the reciprocal of the mean life. An interesting 
fact is that the age of a component obeying the exponential law has no 
bearing on the likelihood of failure. 


The normal law has the well-known shape which need not be re- 
produced here. Less well known may be the corresponding failure rate 
which is shown in Fig. 1, for several values of m/O. The normal failure 
rate invariably rises to infinity as the age t of the equipment in- 
creases, a fact which it shares with probably the failure rates of all 
physical equipment. 


3. Special cases 


In this section, a review will be made of three examples which, it 
is hoped, will illustrate the idea of defining "reliability" as a mean 
operational gain or loss. The first of these is a situation in which a 
conventional reliability concept, namely, the survival probability, has 
been patently appropriate. The point here will be to show, for one, 
that the definition of reliability suggested here confirms the survival 
probability as the most appropriate, and that the choice of gain or 
loss to be assOciated with the operation is a rather natural and 
straightforward one. The second example leads to a measure of re- 
liability, namely, the replacement rate which is not overly common but 
which has some interesting properties. The last example deals with a 
simple situation which has not been as generally studied but which may 
suggest the usefulness of the reliability concept developed here. 


Each example will be given a name, hopefully a reasonably descrip- 
tive one, which is intended to characterize but not to limit it. The 
mathematical detail and its derivation will be omitted in all cases and 
only results will be mentioned. 


Example 1: Guided missile 





This example is chosen as the first because it is conceptually the 
simplest. A guided missile, and for that matter every component of one, 
is a piece of equipment which is considered a total loss after the first 
failure in flight. No repairs are possible then. 


It has been customary to think of the survival probability F,(7) 


for the time of flight T of the missile as the appropriate measure of 
reliability. 
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To apply the present concept, a unit gain is assigned to each suc- 
cessful flight, and a zero gain to each unsuccessful one. The mean 
gain R which is in this case derived, that is the reliability as defined 
here, is found to be 

R = F,(1), 
that is, again the survival probability. 


Example 2: Replaceable component 





This example will differ from the previous one in that the device 
whose reliability is to be investigated is assumed indefinitely re- 
placeable (like, say, a radio tube but unlike the preceding example in 
which no repair or replacement is contemplated). It will further be 
assumed that the device is replaced or completely repaired immediately 
after each failure. 


Intuitively, such a component will be considered the less reliable 
the more often (per unit time) replacements are expected to be neces- 
sary. In this example, unlike in its predecessor, therefore, the unre- 
liability is to be characterized, as opposed to the reliability. This 
can be achieved by assigning a unit loss or, which is the same thing, 

a gain of minus unity to each replacement and by then calculating the 
mean loss (or gain) per unit time. 


What is obtained by this calculation is a quantity which has been 
used in practice and which has come to be called the replacement rate. 
Contrary perhaps to intuition, it is not a very simple quantity: Its 
derivation from, say, the survival probability of the part can be a 
fairly tedious affair, and requires the solution of an integral equa- 
tion, called very appropriately the "renewal equation". . This equation 
has apparently received relatively little attention in recent work on 
reliability but it has been much studied by actuaries (1) and some of 
their results may be of interest here. 


The replacement rate usually starts out with an oscillation which 
can be quite pronounced, like some of the ones derived from the normal 
law, shown in Fig. 2. Invariably, however, the oscillations die down 
after several mean lives. The resulting plateau is called the "steady- 
state" of the replacement rate and its level is the reciprocal of the 
mean life (1/m). There is only one failure law for which the replace- 
ment rate does not oscillate at all but is constant throughout, and 
that, as may be expected, is the exponential failure law. 


Example 3: Automobile battery 





The manufacturers of automobile batteries are in the habit of 
"guaranteeing" a certain life T for their product. By that they mean 
that if the battery fails at some earlier time t they will prorate the 
original purchase price and make a corresponding allowance for the un- 
expired life towards the purchase of a new battery made by the same 
manufacturer. That is to say, they will charge for the new battery 
instead of the list price C a prorated price 


This is, therefore, the gain which a manufacturer derives from a battery 
replacing another one which has failed at the time t, prior to the 
guaranteed life. 


The reliability of battery, from the manufacturer's point of view, 
is his average income, that is, the gain per car and per month, say, 
from his battery sales. If he calculates this he finds 


_ ac 
= 2 - T Lt . 
R zo c fPatt) «| T OF (t) 
T 


This equation may not be very instructive as it stands but it can be 
analyzed fairly easily. It develops that the maximum income (per car 
and per month) which the manufacturer can possibly hope for, and hence 
the maximum rate of expenditure which the buying public mst fear, is 
C/T; however, he can achieve this only by the miracular feat of building 
batteries which last for exactly the warranty period and fail immedi- 
ately thereafter. It is unlikely that he can achieve this but he can 
seek to approximate it amd, according to rumors, this is exactly what 
battery manufacturers strive to dc. 


4. Preventive maintenance 





The examples which have been discussed above are descriptive: They 
attach a numerical value to what might be called "reliability" of a de- 
vice. This value, it is hoped, coincides more or less with what seems 
intuitively the appropriate one. However, none of the examples sug- 
gests what could be done about reliability if its value turns out lower 
than desirable. It will be the purpose of this section, and of the 
next one, to illustrate how the reliability concept introduced here can 
be used to study possible improvements. This section in particular will 
be concerned with the idea of preventive maintenance. 


The general problem of when to attempt preventive maintenance, and 
of how to design an optimal one for a given operation, is by all indi- 
cations a difficult one. Im certain special cases, however, solutions 
can be obtained. One such case will now be discussed, as an illustra~ 
tion of the whole concept. 


Consider a device such as the radio tube mentioned earlier (example 
2 in the preceding section) which can be thought of as being replaceable 
an unlimited number of times. However, instead of using it until it 
fails, as was assumed in that example, a preventive replacement at a 
suitably chosen age T is to be considered. The economics of the situa- 
tion is this: The price of the tube is C, and that must be paid in any 
case whether the replacement is preventive or a repair. In the latter 
case, however, an additional service charge P is expected. The re- 
placement age T is to be so chosen that the mean rate of expenditure 
(the unreliability in this case) is as low as possible. 


Example 2 has yielded a result which applies here: If no pre- 


ventive maintenance is carried out, the mean rate of expenditure will 
be equal to the mean number of failures per unit time (which is 1/m, 
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in the steady state), multiplied with the cost of each failure (which 
is C+P). That is to say, the reliability in this case is 


R = (C+P)/m 


A study of the question of preventive maintenance yields the fol- 
lowing facts. There are certain circumstances under which preventive 
maintenance is definitely uneconomical, in the sense that it can only 
increase expenditures. This is the case where the failure rate is 
either constant (which implies the exponential law), or uniformly de- 
creasing. In the opposite case, preventive maintenance may, but need 
not, be profitable. If it is, and if T is chosen in an optimal fashion, 
the expenditures can be reduced from the value of R shown above, to 


ki = P g\T) 


In the case of the normal failure law, the optimal replacement age 
can be read from Fig. 3. It is assumed that one knows (or can make a 
good guess of) the mean life m and the O of the distribution, and that 
the cost C and service charge P can be determined. The chart is then 
entered with the appropriate ratios and the correct replacement age, in 
multiples of 9, is immediately evident. The cost of the operation then 
follows from the failure rate chart in Fig. l. 


Take, for instance, a component which costs $20. It obeys the 
normal law with a mean life of 2 years, and a 9 of 3 months. The serv- 
ice charge for the repair of a failure is $10. In this case, m/O = 8, 
C/P = 2, and the chart of Fig. 3 yields T/O = 7. This is to say, the 
device should be preventively replaced at the age of 21 months. The 
mean rate of expenditures (the "reliability" in this case) would be 
$1.25 per month without preventive maintenance, and 96¢ per month with 
it. This is a saving of nearly 25 per cent. 


Fig. 3 exhibits a phenomenon which may be worth pointing out: The 
curves are missing in the left upper region, that is, for small values 
of m/O and for large values of C/P. This is no accidental omission. 
The empty area indicates that no preventive maintenance should be done 
in that region. 


5. Duplication of components 





The duplication of components is a measure which, like preventive 
maintenance, can be adopted to improve the reliability of a device. The 
piot will be to show by a brief example that the reliability concept 
introduced here can be used to evaluate the extent of such an improve- 
ment. 


Consider again the situation treated in example 2, that is, a re- 
placeable component such as a radio tube. To be specific, imagine 
this tube to be part of a broadcast transmitter. In such an installa- 
tion, a duplicate transmitter is usually provided which is put on the 
air when the original one fails, to gain time for its repair. The 
question is, how much of an improvement in reliability is derived from 
that? 


In example 2, a unit loss was charged for each failure and the re- 
placement rate was Obtained as the appropriate measure of reliability. 
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In the present example, a unit loss will be charged only in case both 
transmitters fail, that is, when the duplicate went out, before the 
Original could be repaired. To simplify things, we will assume the ex~ 
ponential law not only for the failures of the tube but also for the 
repair times. 


With this assumption, the steady<state loss rate (that is, the mean 
number of double failures per unit time) is found to be 





Here, My is the mean repair time. The factor 1/(2 + a is the improve- 


ment factor. It is the greater, the greater mis relative tom,. Thus, 


if the mean life is ten times greater than the mean repair time, the re- 
liability is improved by a factor of 12. It can be seen from this that 
a substantial gain is possible in this type of operation from use of 
duplicate equipment. 


The operation described in this example is very favorably in- 
fluenced by equipment duplication. Caution is indicated, however. The 
gain need not be as great in all cases and in some operations the ques- 
tion of whether it is, or is not, economical to duplicate is not clear 
cut. a careful analysis of what improvement can be expected will 
usually be very much in order. 


Reference: 
(1) aA. J. Lotka, A contribution to the theory of self-renewing 


aggregates, with special reference to industrial replacement, 
Ann. Math. Stat.; Vol. 10 (1939), p. 1 
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* QUALITY REQUIREMENTS OF AUTOMOTIVE FABRICS 


W. Ralph Strother 
Ford Division of Ford Motor Company 


Not too many years ago a car buyer had a choice of three or four 
body paint colors and the same number of fabrics. The fabrics were 
plain and durable and did not necessarily match the metal trim. Times 
have changed, the interiors and exteriors of our cars are bright, lively 
and as colorful as modern home interiors. The car buyer may choose 
practically any color in the rainbow with a matching interior. In 
addition to the wide choice of colors, there are many fabrics and 
tailoring schemes from which to choose. 


In order for the stylists and engineers te accomplish this, many 
new fabrics, designs and fibers have been introduced into the auto- 
motive trim field. This rapid change to complex trim schemes has 
necessitated that attention be given to the development of detailed 
quality requirements which must be met by the fabric manufacturers. 


We could probably speak indefinitely on those quality require- 
ments which are of vital concern to four basic groups of people: 


1. The Stylists, Designers and Engineers 
2. The Trim Fabricators 





3. The Plants that trim the bodies 





4. Last, and most important, the Consumer 


We will first discuss the overall quality requirements of automo- 
tive fabrics and then the following specific applications in the 
automobile body. 


A. Headlinings 
B. Seat Cushion and Back Covers 


C. Convertible Tops 


D. Carpets 
General: 


1. Quality Requirements of Automotive Fabrics 


During the review and selection of fabrics by Styling and Engin- 
eering, the following basic quality requirements must be kept in mind: 


Can the particular fabric be tailored to fit the body - such as 
headlinings, cushion covers, carpets, etc. without undue hard- 
ships to the fabricator? 


Will the Fabric wear adequately: Seam strength, snag resistance, 
abrasion, etc.? 


Will its colorfastness to light, crocking, bleeding, migration, 
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and atmospheric gases be satisfactory? 
Does the Fabric have the proper hand, that is, feel? 


Will the fabric sag, stretch, shrink or elongate too much and 
become undesirable to the customer? 


Can the quality of the fabric be reproduced consistently from 
one shipment to another? 


The difficulty of achieving all these necessary requirements has 
been increasing since World War II. 


2. Quality Requirements of Fabrics for Specific Application 


A. Headlining 


The headlining is the covering of the roof interior. For 
many years the basic headlining materials were a napped woolen, wool 
blend, cotton, artificial leather and leather. However, changes have 
been made to conform with other styling changes in the car interior. 
Today you will find headlinings made from cotton, wool, synthetic fab- 
rics, vinyl coated fabrics, woven paper, moulded plastic, masonite, 
cardboard and leather. 


The more important requirements of a good fabric for headlinings 
are as follows: 


1. Softness and Pliability - The material must span numerous 
radii without wrinkles. 


2. Strength - The material must have sufficient strength to allow 
the assembly plant operator to exert the required amount of 
tension on the fabric during installation in order to have a 
wrinkle-free headlining without sags, wavy seams, etc. 


3. Shrinkage - Shrinkage plays an important part in both the 
headlining final assembly and its life in the vehicle. No 
doubt, you have seen cars wherein the headlinings have pulled 
away from the back window area or from above the windshield. 
While there are numerous causes, one of the most important 
is excessive shrinkage in the material. On the other hand, 
some shrinkage is desirable, particularly in the assembly 
operation. Many minor wrinkles, sags, etc. may be removed 
by applying steam to the headlining after installation. Do 
not construe this to mean that steam is a cure-all. It is 
only an aid in correcting normal manufacturing variations. 


4. Color Fastness - Color fastness to light is one of the most 
important quality requirements in headlining materials. 
Under modern styling trends the headlining is exposed to 
more light than ever before. 


A crocking requirement was not too important in the past, 
since the headlining seldom came in contact with wearing 
apparel. In recent years, car roofs have been lowered and, 
in turn, the headlining is more likely to come in contact 
with hats. Therefore, the dye in the material should not 
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rub off easily. 


Stretch and Set - How much will the material stretch under a 
constant load and what is the percentage of stretch that does 
not recover, If you have a material with high stretch and 
high set characteristics you will probably experience trouble 
in sagging and fullness in the end product either during 
assembly or in customer use. If a material varies widely in 
stretch characteristics, from one shipment to another, the 
headlining will vary from too small to too large as the master 
patterns are made and developed for the average stretch. 


B. Body Cloth 
Generally speaking, body cloth is the fabric used in the 


seat cushion and seat back covers. 


Some of the more important requirements of body cloth are 


as follows: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Wear 


When you are shopping for a suit or coat you ask yourself the 
question, will it wear well. In the automotive field we do 
the same thing. The amount of wear depends on many factors. 
Some very expensive fabrics have poor wearing qualities, yet 
have beautiful hand and appearance, However, duck is an 
inexpensive fabric which will wear well, but it is usually 
stiff and plain. Therefore, a compromise must be reached 
with the best possible wear for the use for which it is 
intended, yet have all of the other necessary characteristics 
that are required. Resistance to abrasion and snagzing are 
two of the important wearing characteristics in body cloth. 


Strength 


Body cloth, with the exception of convertible top material, 
requires the greatest strength of all fabrics used in the 
car. It is constantly under stress and strain when the seat 
is occupied. There is greater strain applied to this fabric 
in the assembling of the seat covers to the springs, than in 
any other installation. If the material is cut undersize or 
shrinks slightly after it is sewn into a cushion or back 
cover, the operators assembling the cover will exert great 
strain on the fabric. Here is where stretch is required of 
the fabric. 


Resistance to Fraying or Ravelling of Raw Edges 


Normally, raw seam edges in automotive fabrics are not bound 
or pinked to prevent ravelling of the yarn. A fabric that 
ravels or frays easily may cause trouble in the completed 
cushion cover in service; the seams will separate due to 
loss of seam width. In some instances the material is edge- 
folded to prevent ravelling or yarn slippage; however this 
is a costly operation *:d may be avoided in most cases by 
choosing a fabric with a tight weave and applying a bonding 
agent to the back of the fabric. 
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4. Stretch and Set 





The lack of adequate stretch and set characteristics of body 
fabrics probably represent one of the most serious problems 
that the automotive industry is encountering today. The 
ideal fabric is one that will stretch and completely recover 
to produce a wrinkle-free seat when it is in the showroom 
and still be in the same condition months later in service. 


5. Elongation Resistance 





The characteristic of a fabric whereby it grows or gets larger 
is usually due to increase in moisture content. This is quite 
common in all rayon fabrics. Fabrics should have very little 
or no elongation. 


6. Color Fastness 


Color fastness to light, wet and dry crocking, water staining 
and perspiration staining are quite important on all body fab- 
rics which are constantly exposed to light and in contact with 
the passenger's clothing and 100] other articles which are 
transported in a car. 


7. Shrinkage Resistance 





Shrinkage due to moisture in woven body fabrics is one of the 
less important characteristics, however, it should not be 
overlooked. 


C. Convertible Top Fabric 





Material usually specified for convertible tops is normally 
a 2 or 3 ply fabric with a rubber compound between the plys. 


This material is probably subjected to more abuse than any other 
fabric on the car and yet, is of extreme importance, not only in its 
functional role but in the appearance of the car. Therefore, it is of 
the utmost importance to have a strong material that wears well, is 
dimensionally stable, (the material does not have excessive shrinkage 
or growth characteristics), and of superior color fastness to light 
and varying atmospheric conditions. 


Some of the important quality requirements of Convertible Top 
Fabrics are as follows: 


1. Strength - The material must be strong enough to withstand the 
constant strain exerted by air pressure when driving. 


2. Color Fastness - To withstand the sun and weather exposure to 
which it is subjected. 


3. Flexibility - The material should be flexible enough to fold 
without making too large a package or wrinkling excessively 
when in the stored position, 


4. Shrinkage Resistance - Shrinkage has probably caused more 
customer dissatisfaction than all other characteristics 
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combined, The top becomes harder to operate, the top frame 
along the sides is exposed, and there are possibilities of 
water leaks. 


5. Stretch and Set - As in most all automotive fabrics stretch 
and set are quite important in Convertible Top Fabrics - par- 
ticularly in the assembling of the fabric deck to the frame. 
The operator must apply tension to the fabric in securing the 
fabric deck to the frame to remove wrinkles and any fullness 
that might exist. 


6. Adhesion - The strength required to separate the outer fabric 
from the inner fabric must be adequate and uniform throughout 
the material. 


7. Resistance to Wicking - The fabric should not wick when nor- 
mally wet out. Wicking usually occurs around the seams where 
moisture comes in contact with raw edges of the fabric. Often- 
times the lining fabric of a top will become wet on a fabric 
that wicks badly. 





8. Resistance to Elongation - A characteristic of a fabric to grow 
or expand is usually due to moisture absorption. This condition 
is generally prevalent in rayon top materials and can cause 
considerable trouble in the end product if not controlled 
closely, resulting in sags and wrinkles. 


D. Carpets 


Carpets in the car of today are quite similar to those in our 
home, they too have taken on the modern look. You will find carpets in 
all shades and of all types of fibers. 


Some of the more important quality requirements of carpets are as 
follows: 


1. Wear - Once again we have a fabric that is subject to consider- 
able wear, but the areas that are subject to the greatest wear 
are usually protected by an additional reinforcement such as 
rubber foot or heel rests. 


2. Shrinkage Resistance - Shrinkage due to excessive moisture may 
create problems after the carpets have been in use, in that the 
carpet pulls away from the scuff plates (metal covering over the 
door sill), resulting in the floor pan being exposed and the 
carpet edges rolling up. 





3. Snag Resistance - Snagging or yarns pulling away from the fab- 
ric backing is most commonly associated with loop pile carpet- 
ing. If the pile pulls away from the backing easily, trouble 
may result in the cutting and sewing operation, assembly to 
the body, and in service. 


The amount of research and development required on fabrics by the 
automotive manufacturers and textile mills has expanded tremendously 
and will probably increase as new styles, fabrics and fibers are intro- 
duced. Frequently, when a new fabric is introduced, it presents new 
problems in that a certain characteristic has changed slightly or 
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certain styling and fabrication changes require a characteristic to 
become more important than in the past. Therefore, you can see that 
the task of evaluating and revising quality requirements is a contin- 
uous job. 


The Ford Motor Company has been, and still is, conducting an exten- 
sive research and development program on automotive fabrics to assure the 
consumer of quality in the new materials that are constantly being intro- 
duced, 


One approach in our quality research and development program is 
that of working jointly with the fabric suppliers on particular problems 
to be solved. For example, a new convertible top fabric was introduced 
four or five years ago. The material had superior colorfastness to 
light, weather, age, etc., which was not available in other comparable 
fabrics, but the fabric had a high shrinkage factor. By working closely 
with the textile mills and fabric finishers the shrinkage was reduced 
below that of the previously specified material. As the result of the 
solution of the shrinkage problem in the top material, Ford has been in 
a position to offer a black convertible top whose color would remain 
virtually unchanged throughout its life. 


Another example is the improvement on woven plastic ("Saran") 
body fabric as a partial result of tne Ford-Dow technical meetings. 
Some of the improvements were light stability, shrinkage resistance, 
reduction of static electricity, improved color range, etc. 


In summation, the Automotive Industries and the fabric suppliers 
are primarily interested in assuring that the fabrics will be satis- 
factory to the consumer. To fulfill our obligation to the consumer, 
it is of utmost importance that adequate control be maintained on the 
quality requirements we have just discussed, and on the other quality 
requisites not specifically presented in this paper. 
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QUALITY CONTROL'S OBLIGATION TO 
MANAGEMENT AND CUSTOMER ON RELIABILITY 


Colonel Clair A. Peterson 


I have been asked to present my views on the subject of Qua ity 
Control's obligation to management and the customer on reliability of 
compl.ex equipment. 


To state the case in simple brief terms, it is tne ooligation of 
Quality Control to assure management that the products for which 
management is contractually committed to furnish to its customer are in 
fact in accordance with the specified requirements. 


This job of having to assure quality and reliability of the product 
places the quality control manager in the position of having to be 
concerned with all the functions and activities of the company which, in 
one way or another, have a bearing on the quality of the final product. 


Furthermore, with the introduction of specific reliability require- 
ments. the function of quality control becomes more widespread than 
heretofore. It is now necessary that the quality manager be directly 
concerned with the vroving-out phase, as well as the in-service usage of 
the equipment. 


This necessitates the establishment of a working relationship with 
the customer, so that operational verformance can be closely followed 
and quality control problems quickly resolved. 


Because of the important function of quality control in a relia- 
bility program. it is also necessary that the quality control manager 
varticipate in the negotiation and proposal vrocess of contracting; so 
that all pertinent aspects of the contract and specifications are 
preperly considered and provided for in the proposal. 


Likewise, it is necessary that the quality control manager parti- 
cipate in the program for subcontracting and source selection. It is 
also necessary that he maintain. at least during the initial stage of 
production, an active liaison with those suppliers furnishing the more 
important items of equipment. 


In the brief period of time allotted to me, it is not possible to 
cover all aspects of the quality control function. I can merely high- 
light some of the particular activities of quality control in carrying 
out its obligation to management and the customer. 


We know that as we progress further into the concevt of the weapon 
system, the role of the quality control manager becomes more and more 
diversified - extending his interests into outlying areas, and geogra- 
phic locations remote from the manufacturing facility. 


Under these new concepts, both the contractor and quality control 


continue to have certain obligations to the customer - even after the 
equipment has been accepted and placed in service. 
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"EVALUATING THE VENDOR" 


W.A. MacCrehan, JPe 
Bendix Radio Division 
Bendix Aviation Corporation 


Vendor Quality Evaluation operates in four basic areas in which 
management activity, through Quality Control, is yielding dollar divi- 
dends and customer assurance. 


The first is a basic understanding of the concept of variances. All 
products will not be alike. The degree of allowable difference that ex- 
ists between one unit of a production rum and another unit from the pro- 
duction run is controlled by the engineer through permissable variations, 
called specification tolerances, The desired dimension, or value, or 
characteristic of the design is called the nominal. Because of normal 
variances, as well as assignable cause of variances, the nominal charac- 
teristic will not be present in each unit of production. Consequently, 
the control of this variance to parameters within the specification tol- 
erances is the heart of good Receiving Inspection ... therefore, raw ma- 
terial, and components controlled to insure that the design intent of 
product variances is being maintained, is a beginning of dimensional con- 
trol of the vendor's product. At this point, to evaluate performance of 
the vendor it is necessary to establish some sort of "box score”, a scale 
from zero to one hundred ee. a direct listing of the estimated percentage 
defective found in sampling the product when received or a weighted char- 
acteristic ranking method; all are practical operations to evaluate the 
ability of the vendor to perform within the requirement of the specifica- 
tion. 


A second basic concept is an understanding that three factors oper- 
ate when a product is purchased ... price, delivery, and quality, De- 
pending on the market availability, depending on the supply and demand of 
the particular product, and depending on competition among vendors, these 
three characteristics will vary in their importance. However, it is not 
good manegement to purchase on the basis of purely price and delivery, 
and a prime point of evaluating the vendor is to secure the whole-hea:ted 
cooperation of Purchasing in considering the factor of quality on an 
equal level with price and delivery when making purchasing consicera- 
tions. 


A third important concept is the knowledge of the error of sampling. 
Small samples taken from large lots yield a minimum of assurance, The 
error is not in the statistical sampling theory ... it lies in the lack 
of knowledge that the number of samples on which one bases an estimate is 
proportional to the assurance you desire that the decision you have 
reached is valid. Past history has indicated many case examples of suc- 
cessful non-statistical "ten percent of the lot" sampling plans that 
work. However, for every instance on record where “rule of thumb” non- 
statistical guessing is used, there are many more which show such a fixed 
plan is not good manarcement because of the instability of the risk taken 
on insecure knowledge of the true ratio of good pieces to bad in the en- 
tire lot. Therefore, the slicing scale that ratios sample size to lot 
size used by modern sampling tables, such as Dodge-Romig, Mil Std. 105A, 
or various sequential sampling plans, is based on a known desire of con- 
fidence in the estimated percentage defective obtained through the ratio 
of good pieces to bad in the sampled lot. Further progressive thinking, 
such as continuous sampling plans used by Bell Laboratories and Navy Ord- 
nance, utilizes this knowledge of sampling variances that the estimated 
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percentage defective is acourate within certain confidence parameters as 
justification to reduce the cost of inspection and test at Incoming In- 
spection and on the production line. 


A fourth vital concept is a basic belief that all vendors would like 
to do a good job of supplying their customers ... and with the belief in 
this axiom, a desire by the customer to assist the vendor through an edu- 
cation program of histograms, simple running control charts and Lot Plot 
techniques invariably return good results of mutual benefit to both the 
vendor and the customer, 


SUMMARY: All control is inherently based on the "cost of confor- 
mance versus the cost of control", To establish a quality evaluation 
program for vendor items takes an initial expense in these areas: people 
to make a preliminary survey of the vendor's facilities; people to audit 
the methods by which good or bad quality is determined at Receiving or 
Line Inspection; third, people to liaison between the vendor, the Pur- 
chasing Department and individuals concerned with the vendor's product 
quality on the assembly lines; and people to evaluate and instigate cor- 
reotive action where your evaluation indicates unsatisfactory perfor- 
manee. Depending on the size of the organization, this could be a single 
person doing a multiple of these duties, or a specialist of proper tech- 
nical background to cover each. The experience of many companies that 
operate an agressive vendor rating program has consistently shown it to 
be good management to invest quality dollars in this area of activity. 


Control of variances present in a process can be quickly summarized 
into two categories: those variances that are known, and those variances 
that are unknown, The conditions causing knowu variances are usually 
corrected rapidly and with little investigation. Where variances are un- 
known as to their cause, statistical quality control methods through 
trend charts, process capability charts, Lot Plots, and similar techni- 
ques, spotlight the offending causes of variances with a minimum of time 
and effort. 


Evaluating the vendor is a method by which you can separate the 
kmowns from the unknowns and instigate corrective action to whatever de- 
gree seems to be necessary, based on the managerial evaluation of the 
weight of the problem in terms of delays to production, excess scrap and 
rework, and obsolescence or deterioration through excess inventory. All 
of these problems are faced daily and most firms either use a high vol- 
ume of raw material that they complete into finished -oods or buy multi- 
ple components for assembly into finished products. Therefore, a certain 
percentage of all end product quality is in the hands of your suppliers.. 
ee it is good management to control this element of your end product qua- 
1 ity. 
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’ QUALITY CONTROL OF VISUAL CHARACTERISTICS 





C. W. Carter 
Rath & Strong, Inc. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The most widely used of all sensing instruments is the human eye. 
By definition, then, a visual characteristic is any that may be sensed 
by eyesight. This would embrace all measuring instruments or gage 
readings, and here a distinction must be made. 


That distinction will be between "dimensional" control and the 
control of visual characteristics. Considering dimensional control in 
its broadest sense, then, one should include all characteristics which 
may be gaged with some physical instrument and whose results are read- 
ily expressed in numerical terms. Examples of testing instruments for 
the control of dimensional characteristics range from a weighing scale 
to a temperature thermometer; from a micrometer to an ammeter; from a 
hardness tester to a pH indicator, and so forth. 


Industries in which the control of quality is a matter of meeting 
a dimensional requirement are many. It is in this area that statis- 
tical quality control made its start and has effected its largest con 
tribution. This would include attribute inspection, for therein the 
results are readily expressed in numbers, i.e. good = 0, bad = 1; and 
the percent defective is the measure of quality. 


Visual characteristics, by contrast, may be considered as those 
appearance considerations which make the difference between satisfac- 
tory and unsatisfactory product. These may consist of specific defects, 
such as scratches, or dents; they may comprise the overall "looks" of 
a product, such as a fabric, or a television set. In either case, the 
quality could hardly be measured by conventional means. For example, 
it would be difficult to imagine an instrument capable of completely 
describing the quality of a scratch. 


The control problem usually arises from manufacturing the product 
to dimensional specifications while selling it on the basis of visual 
characteristics. Experience indicates that this is a fairly universal 
problem; equally - and in some cases more - important than dimensional 
control. It is our opinion that much more attention should be given 
to this important phase of quality control. 


It is the purpose of this paper to suggest that practical as well 
as statistically sound approaches can be successfully utilized to con 
trol the appearance quality of a product. 


The general approach to any control problem may logically follow 
these four steps: 


1. Determine the process capabilities 

2. Eliminate or reduce principal sources of variation 
3. Design an adequate control routine 

he Provide proper maintenance. 


This paper will touch principally upon the first of these since 
it is probably the most difficult. 
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In order to define the process capabilities, one must be able to 
measure the quality characteristic under consideration. What sets this 
subject apart from the usual control problem is that herein we are pre- 
sented with unusual measurement challenges. 


Let us consider four specific solutions to measurement problems 
involving visual characteristics: 


First, it may be possible to devise an instrument which will 
measure the particular characteristic. One such example is the pro- 
filometer, which measures metallic finishes by averaging the surface 
roughness. Another example is the spectrophotometer, measuring color 
and expressing it in terms of tri-stimulus values —-= and so on. 


Secondly, product specimens have been established as visual qual- 
ity standards. These serve as inspection guides to the acceptable 
limit of appearance quality. This may then be handled on an attribute 
basis, and the quality level expressed as a percent defective. Where 
it is infeasible to transport the actual samples, 3-D pictures are 
sometimes employed. For instance, the Quartermaster Corps developed 
such a booklet showing allowable and not-allowable examples of a rather 
complete line of fabric defects. 


The third solution is useful in instances where it is possible to 
isolate and study a particular visual defect by itself. This starts 
with the definition of a few innate descriptive categories within which 
the defect may be fully classified. 


For example, it was desired to reduce the occurrence of dents in 
the manufacture of coffee percolators. The four descriptive categories 
selected were: 


1. Location 


2.- Size 
3. Source 
hk. Style. 


Figure 1 shows the numerical assignments made to these four cate- 
gories. By use of these numbers, then, any dent could be adequately 
described. Since each category was independent of the others, a total 
of 8x3x2x2 or 96 mmerical combinations were possible; 1111, 1112, 
1121, 1122, and so on through 8322, 


If the dents were caused by purely chance reasons, each combination 
or kind of dent, would have an equal likelihood of occurrence. Out of, 
say, 500 dents observed there would be about l-6 of each kind. However, 
if the distribution of dents were significantly different from the ex- 
pected, - if there were any pronounced concentrations - some systematic 
assignable cause would be at work. Further, the nature of this cause 
might be indicated by the particular kind of frequently-occurring dent. 


In order to get this picture, as well as the occurrence by opera- 
tion a random-time-sampling was set up after the seven principal opera- 
tions. Five percolators were carefully examined on each visit, and any 
observed dents were classified. The Audit Classification Work Sheet 
used in this study is show in Figure 2. Following a period of approx- 
imately one month the classification data was summarized for the various 


sampling points. 
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The results appear in Figure 3. From this information, it was 
possible to detail the relative contribution of the several areas. 


This is illustrated graphically in Figure h. 


The last solution is the utilization of opinion-ratings as a means 
of describing the overall visual quality of the product. This was sug- 
gested by two successful applications of subjective judgments in dis- 
cerning differences in taste. One of these was at Wilbur-Suchard in 
the control of chocolate quality; the other at the Schenley Distiller- 
ies in the blending of whiskey. The, -— developed and practiced at 
the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company is an excellent illustration of 
this technique. 


A more recent example is its application to the controlling of 
Acoustical Tile quality. 


Here, three principal appearance categories were established: 


Category Operation 
1. Machine Base Board Machine 
2. Coating Coaters 
3. Fabrication Finishing (inc. cutting, drilling, 


bevelling, etc.) 


As shown, each category relates directly to a particular operation 
in the manufacturing process. Each is relatively independent of the 
other. Thus, each category may be rated, according to an Inspector's 
judgment, practically without reference to the other two. 


The point at which this inspection is done is the final sorting 
tables. Random-time-schedules, based upon the 96 5S=minute periods in 
an 8-hour workday, were developed for the Inspector. At each sorting 
station, he samples five tiles each from the cull pile and the accepted 
product stack. Each tile is then rated in each of the three categories, 
using the following schedule of rating numbers: 





Rating Number Quality Description 
0 Ideal 
1 Incidental 
2 Minor 
3 Major 
h Critical 


The sum of the three ratings gives the total quality rating for 
that tile. 


Following an introductory, or familiarization period, a base period 
of one month served to establish (a) the process capability, and (b) the 
consistency of the Inspector's rating. During this period, samples were 
taken of the production coming to the sorter as well as the culls and 
good following sorting. Although different samples were selected for 
the "before" and "after" ratings, it was assumed that they came from the 
same population. The accepted tile ratings and the culled tile ratings 
were combined in the same ratio as the overall percent perfect _— og 
from Production records. This gave a prediction of the quality ra 
of tile coming to the sorter, which was then compared with the actual®(2) 
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Figure 5 shows this comparison. Since these were sufficiently 
similar, the "same population" assumption could be justified, and the 
consistency of the Inspector's rating was established. 


This distribution of total quality ratings provided the gage as to 
the process capability for the base period. The average of the highest 
rating for each tile gives the quality level for that period. Thus the 
visual quality for the operation may be compared, as time passes, to 
show changes in the process. 


A representative "control panel" of 100 tiles was selected and 
therewith the Inspector periodically "calibrates" his judgment. Further, 
this control was submitted to several customers for their rating. With 
two startling exceptions (in one case, the customer was more severe, in 
the other, less!), the results were very comparable. The Inspector's 
ratings were then adjusted to reflect these differences. 


Another phase is evaluating the relative contribution of the sev- 
eral defects making up the quality problem. With each rating of 2 or 
greater, the Inspector must list the defect involved. The frequencies 
of each defect are then tabulated, and this serves as a continuing guide 
to production personnel for current and effective defect prevention. 


Using the highest rating for each tile, considering 3 and } to be 
imperfect, the quality balance for the sorting operation may then be 
determined. Initially, this appeared as pictured in Figure 6. 


That this control has made a positive contribution to quality 
improvement may be seen from the following table: 





Base After 
Item Period Six Months 
Percent Culls to Sorters 1, % 12 % 
Percent Culls to Inventory 5% 3% 
Percent Good in Culls 2h & 8 Z 
Average Rating 1.7 1.5 


Perhaps the most immediate contribution was in the area of reducing 
the occurrence of good product in the cull pile. This was not accom 
plished at the expense of the outgoing quality level, and there is 
definite indication of an improvement in the visual quality of tile sub- 
mitted to the sorters. 


In conclusion, then, the quality control of visual characteristics 
may be accomplished in at least four mamers: 


1. Devise a measuring instrument 

2. Establish comparison standards 

3. Isolate a particular visual defect and 
describe it in quantitative terms 

4. Utilize opinions as a means of rating 
the overall product quality. 


Among these proven techniques, there should be one or a combination 


thereof to which your visual quality problem will yield. Only your 
application will really demonstrate how effective they can be. 
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(1) "Quality Control of Visual Characteristics", by Stanley EF. 
Lezinski, I.Q.°., July 1953. 


(2) These were compared using the x? technique. 
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PERCOLATOR DENT STUDY 


Instruction Sheet 





For the Classification of Dents 





Without tracing its reason, one can numerically classify a dent 


according to four characteristics: 


(1) Lecation on the Percolator 
(2) Size of the dent 

(3) Source 

(4) Style 


In order to conveniently analyze these data, the following code is 


used: 
1. LOCATION: 
Spout | 
Looking at the percolator from on top: 
It is then divided into two horizontal sections | 
and four cross-sections; thus, a dent located on the a 
top half just to the right of the spout would be 


classified as #1 under the characteristic "Location", 
SIZE OF DENT: 


The longest dimension of the dent is the basis 
for classification of this characteristic: 











SIZE OF LONGEST DIMENSION CLASSIFICATION NUMBER 
Under 1/4" 1 
tween 1/4" and 1" 2 
Over 1" 3 
SOURCE: CLASSIFICATION NUMBER 
"Outside - In" 1 
"Inside - Out" 2 
STYLE: CLASSIFICATION NUMBER 





Sharp (either line or point) 1 
Rolling 2 





PERCOLATOR DENT STUDY 





AUDIT CLASSIFICATION WORK SHEET 




















INSPECTION POINT DATE 
| | 
ls ! g| ra 
TIME | Bs; & 3 
oe") 8 : 
a 3 2 
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SELECTION AND RANKING PROBLEMS WITH BINOMIAL POPULATIONS 


Shanti S. Gupta, Marilyn J. Huyett and Milton Sobel 
Bell Telephone Laboratories 


1. Introduction. 


This paper deals with three problems concerned with the ranking of 
two or more binomial populations. In all the problems the goal is to 
find the best or the better populations; we define the best population 
to be the one with the highest probability p of a success on a single 
trial. In the first problem the goal is to find the number of obser- 
vations required to guarantee with probability P* that the largest 
proportion of successes comes from the best population when a certain 
indifference-zone condition holds. In the second problem the goal is 
(for any given number of observations) to select a subset of the k 
given populations for which we can assert with probability P* that the 
best population is contained therein. We would like a procedure which 
makes the number of populations in the retained subset small, and at the 
same time large enough to satisfy the P*-probability condition given 
above. In the third problem the goal is (for any given number of obser- 
vations) to select a subset of the k given populations for which we can 
assert with probability P* that all populations better than a given 
standard or control are contained therein. 




















The normal counterpart of problem I is treated by Bechhofer in 
[1]. The normal counterpart of problem II is treated by Gupta in [3]. 
A different treatment of the normal counterpart of problem III is given 
by Dunnett in [2]. Earlier, Paulson [6] considered for the normal and 
binomial cases the problem of selecting the best one of k categories (or 
populations) when one of the k populations is regarded as a standard or 
control. Paulson's and Dunnett's procedures both guarantee a probabili- 
ty P* of selecting the standard as best when all the populations have 
equal parameter values; in the procedures given below, a reasonable 
definition is given for a correct decision and a probability P* of a 
correct decision is guaranteed for all possible true configurations of 
the unknown parameter values. Applications are given in all of these 
papers. Any binomial or go-no go process in which it is desired to sift 
out the better processes or eliminate the poorer ones is a potential 
application of the problems treated in this paper. Many applications 
are not immediately apparent. For example, if units from several differ- 
ent manufacturing processes are put on a life test, the experimenter may 
wish to find the process which produces the most reliable unit. If he 
defines a unit to be good (i.e. a success) if it performs satisfactorily 
for a certain number of hours and to be poor (i.e. a failure) otherwise, 
then the binomial framework is applicable. 

















The corresponding problems for selecting the population with the 
smaller or smallest value of p are mathematically equivalent to the 
problems treated here and the same tables are usually applicable. 


In problems II and III the formulation is more flexible in that the 
experimenter can select a subset and withhold judgment about which is 
the best one. Then the experimenter (or his boss) may wish to select 
one from this subset on the basis of economic or other considerations. 
It should be noted that in selecting a subset containing the best popu- 
lation we are automatically eliminating distinctly inferior populations 
so that these procedures may be regarded as elimination or screening 
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procedures. 
2. Problem I. 


Associated with each of the k given binomial populations there is 
an unknown probability p of success on 4 single trial. Let 5 £0 denote 
the true (but unknown) difference between the largest p and the second 
largest p for the k given populations; for simplicity, we assume that 
8&0. The goal of the experimenter is to select one of the given popu- 
lations and assert that it has the largest p-value. If the population 
with the largest p-value is chosen then the selection is defined to be a 
correct selection. Before the experiment is performed the experimenter 


specifies two numbers (6*, P*) with 8*20 and <P, and states that he 


requires a procedure which guarantees a probability P* of a correct se- 
lection whenever the true difference 5 is greater than or equal to 5*. 


The above requirement may be regarded as an indifference-zone con- 
dition since, roughly speaking, it states that the experimenter is 
willing to relax his probability requirement if the "error" is going to 
be one of selecting a population whose p-value differs from the largest 
p by less than the specified value 5*. 


Formally, we can define a selection as a correct decision if the 
selected population has a p-value which differs from the largest p by 
5* or less. Then the given procedure guarantees a probability P* of a 





See OC 


parameter values. 








Procedure 


The procedure will, of course, be to select as best the process 
which gives the highest proportion or number of successes; the only re- 
maining problem is to determine the common number n of observations re- 
quired per population to satisfy the indifference-zone condition. 

Table I gives the required number n for selected values of 5* and P*; a 
more complete set of tables with an explanation of their construction 
can be found in [7]. 


If there are ties for first place among the sample proportions of 
successes the experimenter may decide between contenders for first place 
by a chance experiment with equally probable alternatives. However, 
even if the experimenter wishes to use economic or other considerations 
to decide between contenders for first place, it appears reasonable in 
most problems to use Table I without any change. If the experimenter 
recommends all the contenders for first place and he is satisfied if one 
of them is the best one, then the values in Table I can be reduced by an 
amount equal to the largest integer in (1/&). 


A more complete write-up on this formulation of the problem to- 
gether with another formulation which attempts to make use of a priori 
information is given in [7]. 


3. Problem II. 


In this problem the number of observations is assumed to be given. 
Before or after the experiment is performed the experimenter specifies 
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one number P* with PH and states that he requires a procedure for 


selecting a subset of the k populationswhich guarantees with probability 
P* that the best population is contained in the selected subset. It is 
desirable to have a subset which is small and, at the same time, large 
enough to satisfy the above condition. It-should be noted that there is 
no indifference-zone involved in the above requirement. We are assuming, 
for simplicity, that 5>0 as in problem I so that the best population is 
uniquely defined. 








If we define the selection of any subset containing the best popu- 
lation as a correct decision, then the proposed procedure guarantees a 
probability of a correct decision of at least P* regardless of the true 
configuration of the parameter values. If 820 and if we define the se- 
] ast one 
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lection of a subset to be a correct decision if it contains at le 
population with a largest p-value, then the proposed procedure still 
possesses the same property. 


We consider two procedures for this problem; one is exact in the 
sense that it involves binomial theory, and the other is approximate in 
the sense that it employs an arc sine transformation and makes use of 

the normal approximation to the binomial. In the first case the number 





3 
of observations is assumed to be the same for each population; in the 
second case this assumption is not made. The first procedure satisfies 


the requirement for all possible configurations but is more conservative 
and in most cases requires a subset as large or larger than that required 
by the second procedure; the second procedure has a probability of a 
correct decision which for certain small values of n and certain unfavor- 
able configurations will dip below the specified value P* due to the in- 
accuracy of the normal approximation for small n. Even for the worst 
cases when there is a common p, this curve flattens out and approaches 

P* throughout the open interval, O<p<l, as n grows large. 


The joint confidence statement that can be made after experimen- 
tation with confidence P* is that the parameter value of each eliminated 
population is less than that of the best population. It is shown in [3] 


that for the normal case other types of joint confidence statements can 
be made in place of that given above. 

















Procedure IIA 


"Let x, denote the number of successes observed in the n obser- 
th ’ . 
vations from the i population (1 = 1,2,...,k) and let — denote the 
‘ , . , th ee ‘ : 
maximum of these k integers. Retain the i ’ population in the selected 
subset if x, falls in the closed interval 


(1) | nas = Gs *nax | 
| 


where d is given in Table IIA as a function of P* and n." 
ProcedureIIB 


"Make the arc sine transformation 


x, x, 415 
(2) z, =|n,+ i are sin : +arc sin odkinge 
i 2 n, +1 V n, +1 
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and let z denote the maximum of these numbers. Retain the “* popu- 
lation in the selected subset if Zs falls in the closed interval 


(3) | Px * Ge “nas 
where d is given in Table IIB as a function of k and P* only.” 


For more complete forms of Table IIA and Table IIB the reader is 
referred to [5] and [3], respectively. 


4. Problem III. 


This problem is similar to problem II, the main difference being 
that one of the k populations is regarded as a standard or control and 
the others are compared with the standard. Before or after the experi- 
ment is performed the experimenter specifies one number P* with 


1/28 tpn and states that he requires a procedure for selecting a 
subset which guarantees with probability P* that all the populations as 
good as or better than the control are contained in the selected subset. 








If we define the selection of any subset containing all populations 
as good as or better than the standard as a correct decision, then the 
proposed procedure guarantees a probability of a correct decision of at 
least P* regardless of the true configuration of the parameter values. 











The joint confidence statement that can be made after experimen- 
tation with confidence P* is that the parameter value of each eliminated 
population is less than that of the standard. 











we consider two cases according as the parameter value of the 
standard Py is known or unknown. 


Procedure IIIA (Known Standard) 





"Let x, denote the number of successes observed in n, observations 


i 
from the ith population. Retain the “~ population if 


x 
i 
(4) - 2p_- 





where d remains to be determined. If we let M, denote the smallest 
integer greater than or equal to 


(5) ™, = 3P, ~ a| ayp,(1-P,) ’ 
then the rule (4) can be written in the simpler forr 


For the special case n, =n (i =1,2,..,k-1) we have M, = M and the 


i 
common value of M is given in Table IIIA for selected values of Py? k, 
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P* and some small values of n. For large values of ny (not necessarily 


equal) the value of d to be used with (4) can be conveniently obtained 
by the relation 


(7) F(a) = pxt/ («-2) 

where F(d) denotes the probability that a standard normal chance vari- 
able is less than d. Thus da is easily obtained with the help of any 
table of the integral of the normal distribution. 


Procedure IIIB-l1 (Unknown Standard) 





"Retain the 1°” population (i =1,2,...,k-l) if the number x, of 


observed successes in n, observations satisfies the inequality 


rad 


| 


1 
= + 


n 
i ° 


al es 
Bik 


(8) 


2 


oO 
' 
mle 


where the subscript zero refers to the standard population and a’ re- 
mains to be determined." 


For the special case n,= n (i= 1,2,..,k-1) the rwle (8) takes the 


simpler form . 


(9) m2, - 4 


where d is given in Table IIA as a function of k, n and P*. In the 
more general case if the n, are large and not necessarily equal, it is 


possible to use the following approximate procedure. 


Procedure IIIB-2 





"Let z, be defined as in (2). Retain the “= population if 
(10) Zz, 2%, -4 


where d is given in Table IIB as a function of k and P* only." 
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Minimum number of observations required per process to 
guarantee a probability P* of a correct selection when the true 
difference 6 is at least &*. The four values in each cell correspond 
to the probability levels P* = .80, .9, .95, .99, respectively. 





























TABLE IIA 


Values of d for Procedures IIA and IIIB-l to be used where there 
is a common number n of observations from each of k populations. 
two values in each cell correspond to the probability levels P* = .90 
and .95, respectively. 












































a 2 5 10 15 20 25 30 40 50 
5 2 3 3 3 4 4 4 4 mn 
3 3 + 4 4 4 \ 4 ¢ 

10 3 4 5 5 : 5 5 6 6 
4 5 5 6 6 6 6 é 6 

15 4 . 6 6 6 7 7 7 7 
5 6 7 7 7 7 8 fe e) 
20 4 6 7 7 7 8 8 8 8 
5 7 8 8 8 8 + “ 
25 Ss 6 T 8 fe 5 9 | 7 
6 8 8 9 9 9 10 10 10 

30 5 7 § 9 9 9 9 10 LO 
6 8 9 10 10 10 11 11 11 

35 5 8 9 9 10 10 10 11 11 
7 9 10 11 11 11 1 le 12 

LO 6 8 9 10 10 1 11 11 12 
7 10 11 12 12 12 12 13 13 

45 6 9 10 rb | 11 11 12 12 12 
j oO 10 ll 12 12 13 13 13 L4 

50 6 9 11 11 12 lé 12 13 L3 
€ 11 12 13 l 13 14 14 14 

TABLE IIB 
Values of d for Procedures IIB and IIIB-2 to be used when the 


numbers n, of observations are large for each of the k populations. 











p* 7 2 , 10 15 20 c> 30 LO ; @ 
75 0.95 1.85 2.26 2.47 2.60 2.70 2.78 2.89 2.98 
90 1.81 2.60 2.98 3.17 3.30 3.39 3.46 3.568 3.66 
95 2.33 3.06 3.42 3.60 3.72 3.81 3.88 3.99 4.07 
-99 3.29 3.92 4.25 4d 45a) (4.61) «324.67 4.77 4.85 
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values of n, Py k and P*, 


TABLE IIIA 


Smallest integer value M required for Procedure IIIA for selected 
The three values in each cell correspond to 


k = 2, 3 and 5, respectively. 











P* = .90 (Below double line, P* = .95) 
‘ Po 10 20 - 30 40 50 .60 -70 . 80 90 
5 fe) fe) ) 1 1 2 2 3 4 
) ) fe) fe) 1 1 2 2 3 
fe) 0 re) ) ) 1 ; 2 3 
10 0 9) 1 2 3 4 5 6 8 
) fe) 1 2 2 3 5 6 7 
fe) ) ) 1 2 3 4 5 7 
15 fe) 1 2 4 5 7 8 10 12 
) 1 2 3 4 6 8 9 11 
) ) 1 2 4 5 7 9 11 
20 fe) 2 3 5 7 9 11 14 16 
0 1 3 5 6 8 11 13 16 
0 1 2 4 6 8 10 12 15 
25 1 3 5 7 9 12 15 17 21 

0 2 4 6 8 11 14 17 2 
fe) 1 3 5 8 10 13 16 19 
50 2 6 22 16 20 26 31 36 ho 
2 6 10 14 1 2k 30 35 41 
1 5 9g 13 18 23 29 34 41 
5 ) 0 fe) 0 1 1 2 2 3 
) fe) fe) 0 fe) 1 1 2 3 
fe) ) fe) 0 fe) 1 1 2 3 
10 fe) fe) 1 2 2 3 5 6 7 
fe) ) ) 1 2 3 4 © 7 
0 ) 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 
15 fe) 1 2 3 4 6 7 9 11 
fe) ¢) 1 2 4 5 7 9 11 
0 @) 1 2 3 5 6 8 10 
20 0 1 3 4 6 8 11 13 16 
fe) 1 2 4 6 8 10 12 15 
fe) 1 2 3 5 7 9 12 15 
25 fe) 2 4 6 8 11 14 17 20 
fe) 1 3 5 8 10 13 16 19 
fe) A 3 5 T 9 12 15 19 
50 2 6 10 14 19 ek 30 35 4) 
1 5 9 13 18 23 29 34 41 

2 4 8 17 
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‘QUALITY CONTROL IN THE CARTON PLANT 





D. R. Carlson 
The Gardner Board and Carton Co, 


What is Quality? 





Quality is the conformance to functional and aesthetic 
standards for which a price has been agreed upon and con- 
tracted with the customer. 


What is Quality Control? 





Quality Control is the sum total of all methods used to 
attain quality. 


What is Statistical Quality Control? 





Statistical Quality Control is a systematic procedure 
under which random and representative raw data is gathered 
and analyzed to determine whether all or any part of such 
data is drawn from within or without a chance cause system. 
Such analysis to result in conclusions based on predeter- 
mined levels of confidence and probability. The intelligent 
interpretation of these conclusions aid the identification 
of the when, where and frequently how of the assignable 
causes resulting in departure from the desired chance cause 
system as well as a better understanding of process cap- 
abilities. 


Why Quality Control at Gardner's? 





1. To help make production of quality as easy as 
possible. 


2. To help provide incentives to people to do good 
work, 

3. To help protect the customers' interests in our 
plants. 

4. To deliver production news - not history - and 
facts not opinions - to operating crews. 


5. To supply facts to operating management by: 

a. Measuring the adherence to or deviation from 
specifications. 

b. Establishing procedures for rapid feed-back 
of information to operating people to aid the 
decision making process on which control is 
based. 

ce. Analyzing whether measured deviations are 
those which can be considered due to chance 
causes or possible assignable causes which 
should be investigated, isolated, eliminated 
or made a permanent part of the process. 

d. Indicating the degree to which raw or semi- 
finished materials fail to meet specifica- 
tions so that they can be segregated for 
special handling. 

e. Summarizing inspection data and reporting 
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periodically to operating management so that 
long range process trends can be detected. 

6. To help determine the characteristics which reflect 
desired performance of the finished product. 

7. To aid in the establishment of specifications. 

8. To help establish test methods which can measure 
whether specifications are being met. 

9. To help determine process capabilities. 

10. To aid technical people in data analysis and design 
of experiments. 


What Limits the Application of Quality Control Techniques? 





Quality Control techniques can be applied under any 
circumstance where data can be gathered. Quality Control 
requires only that a quality characteristic, a condition, or 
a set of circumstances be identified and measurable, whether 
objectively or subjectively, to be subject to control pro- 
cedures. 


Philosophy of Quality Control at Gardner 





Quality Control to function adequately and develop must 
have the support of all levels of management. 


Quality Control is a staff department and functions in 
an advisory capacity. Quality Control does not directly 
stop machines, processes or reject material. 


The direct responsibility for quality lies with Pro- 
duction. 





The Quality Control Department shall be completely 
independent from production and function as an internal 
auditor of quality. 


The Quality Control system is a friend of the workman 
and not a monitor over hin. 


Quality Control shall evaluate each and all samples as 
if they represented 100% of production. Failure to meet 
specifications must be reported without bias. 


The basis on which finished product is shipped may not 
always be consistent. Normal shipping requirements may be 
affected by customer's immediate need for cartons, unusual 
operating problems, agreed upon price changes with customer, 
etc. Quality measurement standards, must, however, remain 
consistent. A constant reference base is necessary so that 
changes can be detected not only in the quality level but in 
the customer's attitude toward quality characteristics. 


Quality Control in the Printing Plant 





The problem of establishing a quality control system 
has two main factors. One is insuring that the techniques 


of measurement and analysis are both accurate and valid. 
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The other factor is the practical difficulty of selling a 
program which contains inherently some unpopular character- 
istics. In the following discussion, time and space permit 
only a few of the techniques which are used for quality 
control and analysis. Some of the industrial relations 
problems will also be discussed. Much has yet to be done to 
completely sell people on a program which they got along 
without for years, There is objection to a system which 
insists on publicizing (for all to see) a man's mistakes 
even though it also publicizes (for the same audience) his 
good work. 


In-Process Inspection - Printing 





A printed sheet is selected at random at least once an 
hour from each press. This sample sheet is taken to the 
inspectors! Quality Control station and placed on a slant 
top table with a standard light. The sheet is inspected 
carton by carton. The basic inspection unit is the carton. 
Defective areas on the cartons are circled and identified. 
Defects are classified into three categories of severity. 

To each of these categories is assigned demerits or severity 
points. These severity classifications are defined as: 


Minor - Minor defects by definition will always be 
accepted by the customer. In our minds, however, it 
is a defect and should become part of the defective 
quality record. One severity point is assigned to 
this classification, 


Major - Major defects are worse than a minor (just 
noticeable) defect, but are not serious enough to 

reject the carton. There should not be too many. 

To this classification is assigned three severity 

points. 


Critical - Critical defects by definition cause the 
carton to be rejected. To this classification is 
assigned six severity points. 


Despite these definitions, the cumulative effect of 
several lesser defects on a carton have an adverse affect 
beyond the explicit meaning of the definition, That is, 
three minor defects on the same carton will usually result 
in as much concern as the presence of a single major defect. 
Six minor defects or two major defects on the same carton 
will generate nearly as much action as a single rejectable 
critical defect. 


By definition a given defect can occur only once on a 
carton and is evaluated with the severity of its cumulative 
effect. 


Because the pressroom has traditionally been the domain 
of men, Quality Control at Gardner was first set up so that, 
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if necessary, the inspection function could have been car- 
ried out by a deaf mute. Fortunately, it has never been 
necessary to prove this. Information is communicated to the 
pressmen in four different ways. 


1. The Daily Control Chart 





The plotted point for each test is the average number 
of severity points per carton on the sheet. Also on the 
chart appears the type of defect, its severity and the die 
position on which it was found. 


2. Signals 


On the back of each control chart board there are a red 
hand, a yellow hand and a green ball. When a #6 (critical 
defect) has been found on the sheet, the red hand goes up. 
If no more than a #3 (major defect) was found the yellow 
hand goes up. If no more than minor (#1) defects are found, 
the green ball stays up. The presence of both the red hand 
and the green ball indicates to the production foreman that 
at the last inspection a critical defect was found by the 
inspector and that the pressman had taken corrective action. 


The red hand alone indicates to the production foreman 
that a critical defect was found by the inspector and that 
the condition has not yet been corrected. Fixed or not, the 
colored hand stays up until the following test when the 
quality situation is revaluated. 


3. Exhibit 


The inspected sheet on which all defects are located 
and identified is returned to the press table. 


4. Personal 


The presence of a critical defect on a sample sheet is 
made known verbally and immediately to the pressmen. 


There are a series of four integrated charts which use 
the same basic statistic (SP/c). These charts help us keep 
a finger on the pulse of quality variation from individual 
test to job average and from hourly fluctuation to yearly 
variation. Before we discuss these, however, there are a 
few factors which should be considered. 


It is desired that the plotted points on the daily con- 
trol chart reflect those things for which the pressman is 
responsible and accountable. However, there are times when 
the pressman is instructed to run with marginal materials or 
until the end of a feeder load or with a condition which 
cost factors indicate need not be completely eliminated. 
Defects occuring under those conditions are, therefore, not 
the direct responsibility of the pressman. Inspection and 
the quality record, however, go on. For this reason the 
foreman'ts okay section was added to the daily control chart. 
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When a situation like that described above occurs, the 
pressman goes to his foreman and gets an okay. The occur- 
rence of that defect, thereafter, results in the defect be- 
ing charged to the foreman's section of the chart. The 
graph line then continues to reflect those things for which 
the pressman is accountable. 


Another important factor in in-process inspection is 
that each pressman is responsible only for his particular 
operation and is not penalized in the quality record be- 
cause the material with which he is working may be relative- 
ly more valuable. Defective conditions from previous oper- 
ations are not charged again during the current inspection 
unless these previous defects result in new defects. The 
plea that the operator or pressman is not responsible for 
the substandard material upon which he performs his function 
is only partly valid. Accountability there must be for the 
substandard material that adversely affects the quality 
record during any inspection. Its continued use must be the 
responsibility of Production and defects cause by it charged 
to the accountable source. 


Figure 1 is a daily control chart. The figures entered 
in the body of the control chart are the die positions of 
the carton on which the listed defect was found. Die 
position numbers circled in blue are #3 defects, those 
circled in red are #6 defects, not circled are minor defects. 
The two colors are herein indicated by circles and rect- 
angles respectively drawn around the die position number. 


Control chart limits on repeat orders are based on 
standard values calculated from past data. On jobs for 
which no past data is available approximately one day's 
production (20-24 tests) is the basis for determining con- 
trol chart values. When shifts in the process level occur, 
control limits are recalculated. 


The value of the plotted point is determined by total- 
ing all the severity points on the inspected sheet and 
dividing by the number of cartons on the sheet. 


SP/c = TSP (Total severity points) 
TCI (Total cartons inspected) 


The process mean is SP/e and the standard deviation is /SPTE 
v k 
where k is the number of cartons on the sheet. 


Control chart limits are given by SP/e + 3 /SPTE . 
k 
where SP/¢ is the process mean, (are the standard devia- 


tion and k is the number of cartons up on the sheet. 


The statistical validity of this approach is based on 
the: 
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a. Practical equivalence of the severity point ratings 
of the three severity classifications. 

b. The limitation of defect occurrence to one per any 
one carton for any one given defect. 

c. The comparable results of treating the same data as 
defects per carton and Severity Points Per Carton. 


As a matter of fact, the control limits for SP/c are 
just a little bit tighter than D/c (defects per carton). 
The question might, therefore, be asked, "Why not use a 
defects per carton basis?" The answer is that operating 
personnel want to know not just that a defect is a defect 
but the type and severity of a defective condition to more 
intelligently initiate corrective action. 


Another advantage of this approach has been that jobs 
running side by side can be compared even though they differ 
in size, copy, color and number of die positions on the 
sheet. 


The daily control chart by itself, however, was inad- 
equate for the following reasons. At 7:00 in the morning 
the daily control chart is changed and quality information 
from the past 24 hours is no longer available to the oper- 
ating crews. The second shift can see what the first shift 
has done on the daily control chart and compare their work. 
The third shift can see what the first and second shifts 
have done and compare their work. The first shift, however, 
never did get to compare their record with the other two 
crews. 





A Shift Summary Chart (Figure 2) was, therefore, de- 
Signed to maintain at each press the total quality informa- 
tion of the job running until that job runs off. 


In the Quality Control inspectors' schedule there is a 
half hour overlap at the end of each shift. During this 
period the two inspectors review the jobs running and the 
quality problems. It is the task of the inspector coming on 
duty to summarize, during this overlap period from the daily 
control chart at each press, the total severity points per 
carton for the shift, along with the number and types of 
defects found. This information is posted on the Shift 
Summary Chart. The Shift Summary Chart, therefore, indicates 
trends that exist during the job. It points out differences 
that may exist between crews or inspectors and it indicates 
which defects are most responsible for the quality record. 
Limits for the Shift Summary Chart are determined by 
SP7Te + 3 c where k is the number of cartons on the 


printed sheet and N is the number of sheets sampled per 
shift. 


There are, of course, many repeat orders on a large 
number of items. The Job Summary Chart was designed (See 
figure 3) to help us appreciate from job order to job order 
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on a given item the status of control with time. When the 
job order runs off, the Shift Summary Chart is sent to the 
Quality Control office and the data from it summarized and 
entered on a Job Summary Chart. 


The purpose of this chart is to help us determine our 
long range ability to maintain a quality level on a given 
carton. It helps us detect trends toward better or worse 
quality as repeat orders are processed. It also summarizes 
the type and severity of defects responsible for the quality 
level. 


Job Summary Charts are reviewed by the superintendent 
before each new job order is run on a repeat item. The con- 
trol limit formula for the Job Summary Chart is: 


SP7c + 3 /SPTe where k is the number of die 
kT positions on the sheet and T is 
the total number of tests. 


To appreciate the effect of quality changes on a de- 
partment basis, the Department Severity Points/Carton Chart 
was designed. The daily and monthly Printing Department 
record is based on the aggregate effect of all jobs running. 
Figure 4a is the chart of monthly averages as it appears in 
the monthly Quality Progress Report. Figure 4b is the chart 
of daily averages for the period covered by the monthly 
report. 


Two sigma limits are used on the monthly chart and 
three sigma limits on the daily chart. 


Figure 4a illustrates a shift in the process level 
which resulted from the deliberate introduction of an as- 
signable cause. In May 1956 it was decided that protecting 
loads of board from changes in humidity might result in 
fewer defects due to wavy board. At that time the depart- 
ment SP/c record had been maintained for seventeen months. 
The process mean and standard deviation were calculated. 
Thus far the process seemed reasonably stable and two sigma 
rather than three sigma limits were used to give us a better 
chance (with greater risks) of detecting a shift in the 
process level. 


June was out of control and also the best quality 
record since this chart was begun. July and August were 
also out of control on the low side and by the end of August 
we were pretty well convinced that a permanent shift in the 
process level had taken place. September's average made us 
wonder whether the beneficial effect was only to be gained 
during the hot summer months. October's average did little 
to dispel that doubt. However, November and December's 
averages indicate the beneficial effect of the assignable 
cause introduced is a permanent one and independent of 
seasonal fluctuations. 
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A potentially serious quality problem in the Printing 
Department is offset. Offset, in this case, means the 
transfer of ink from the surface of a printed sheet to the 
bottom of the sheet above it in a load of printed sheets. 
This occurs when the ink does not dry properly. When the 
loads are repiled several hours after printing, a sheet is 
selected a few inches from the bottom of each load and in- 
spected for this offset condition. The pressmen's identi- 
fication is on each sheet. The offset condition can, there- 
fore, be charged back to the right shift and pressman 
although the repiling may take place on subsequent shifts. 

A quality record is maintained by individual pressmen and by 
crew as well as department. 


After keeping the offset record by crew for a few 
months, it was noted that although the three crews were 
usually quite close together, crew A was consistently show- 
ing the best percent defective offset. Was crew A signifi- 
cantly better? We thought so. It was felt that if the 
difference between crew A and the other crews was signifi- 
cantly different, even if the absolute difference seemed 
relatively small, that the possible existence of a favorable 
assignable cause could be investigated. 


Our null hypothesis was that all crews are the same and 
that apparent differences are not real differences. Let a 
equal the number of ways in which crew A can have the worst 
record. Let b equal the number of ways in which it does not 
have the worst record. a and b are mutually exclusive and 
equally likely to occur. There are three crews. Therefore, 
a = 1 and b = 2. 


The probability of a is a/a+b = 1/3 

The probability of b is b/at+b = 2/3 
At the end of eight months it was noted that crew A had had 
the worst record only one month, crew B three months and 
crew C four months. 

We wished to determine then the probability of crew A 
having the worst record for one out of eight months when the 
probability of the worst record for any one month is 1/3. 

of \= N! aCbN-c 
\N/ ‘cr(N-c)! 


rar 8! (0. 33)2(.67)? 
B EE ve 


Zlo 


= (8) (0.33)(. 06) 
= .15 


This was not a sufficiently remote probability to be signi- 
ficant. 
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However, at the end of twelve months, there was 
but one month when crew A had the worst record. 


” 3) 


still 


12: (0.33)2(.67)!? 
1! 1! 


(12)(0.33)(.0122) 


. 048 


This seemed fairly significant. Only 4.8% of the time could 
such a record have occurred due to chance cause. Investi- 


gation indicated that operating techniques were consistent 
between shifts. Crews rotate once a week between shifts so 
there is no reason for crew preference. The distribution of 


good pressmen seemed balanced between crews. 


It was then asked, "Is the foreman of crew A a better 
supervisor? If so, what does he do differently to control 
offset that might be incorporated in the supervisory 
practices of the other two foremen?"™ Attention was, there- 
fore, directed to the foremen. Another twelve months passed. 
At the end of twenty four months, crew A had had the worst 
record for three of those months. 


PG3) 24! (0.33)3(.67)?! 
24 32 21! 
= (2024) (.0359) (.000223) 
= .0162 


1.62% of the 
cause. This 
difference. 

practices by 


time such a record could occur due to chance 
seemed to be sufficient proof of a significant 
There was also evidence of better supervisory 
the foreman of crew A. 


Cutting 


Quality Control procedures 
are essentially the same as in 
have been changed. There are, 
of functional defects, many of 
visually. One thing different 
defects. Stripping is the act 
sheets of cut cartons. The nat 
most stripping defects are crit 
defects are, therefore, tabulat 
limited to torn cartons, 
nicks. 


The sample size is based on a "lift" of cartons. 
is the number of sheets pulled at one time from the 


lift 
cutting press by the strippers 


determine the number of cartons in a lift, 


scale is placed along side the 


hammer marks, 


in the Cutting Department 
Printing. Only the defects 
of course, a larger proportion 
which can only be evaluated 

is the approach to stripping 
of removing scrap from the 
ure of this act is such that 
ical defects. Only critical 
ed. Stripping defects are 
wrinkles or unsanded 


A 


to be hand stripped. To 
a multiple pocket 


lift. To determine which is 
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the applicable scale for the job order on a press, 50 cartons 
are chosen at random at the beginning of the run. The total 
caliper of these 50 cartons are compared with the multiple 
scale. The number 50 on the particular scale which comes 
closest to the total caliper of the 50 cartons is the scale 
used throughout the rest of the run. A lift contains from 
100 to 300 cartons. The nature of stripping defects also 
makes it possible to detect these defects by fanning rapidly 
through the lift. The control chart used is the p chart 
(figure 5). While lift sizes may vary, they do not vary 
enough to prohibit using the conventional p chart. 


Gluing 


Quality Control in the glue room is a combination of 
in-process Quality Control for the gluing operation and an 
out-going quality check on printing, cutting and gluing 
operations. 


At the present time there are two different types of 
sampling procedures in the glue room quality check. One is 
a sampling with time, the other by units of production. The 
first is a continuous quality audit which requires subsequent 
changes in the stringency of production screening to maintain 
the A.Q.L. The second considers two or three consecutive 
containers of cartons as a lot and employes a lot by lot 
acceptance sampling plan to maintain the A.Q.L. Rejected 
lots are 100% sorted. 


Two types of control charts are used in the glue room. 
One is the combination Severity Points/Carton chart (Figure 
6) for printing, cutting and gluing defects. The other is a 
cumulative fraction defective control chart (Figure 7) which 
plots a defective quality index based on defectives rather 
than defects or severity points. 


On the combination Severity Points/Carton chart a 
double graph line is plotted on the outgoing quality recheck 
of printing and cutting defects but without control limits. 
On the gluing defects chart graph grid there are limits. 


The Cumulative Defective Chart was designed to supple- 
ment or substitute for the conventional fraction defective 
or percent defective control chart. It makes use of cumu- 
lative sample size and the result is increasing reliability 
of prediction of lot fraction defective and relationship 
between this fraction defective and statistical control 
limits. 


Only computations involving addition are required by 
the user of this chart. The point last plotted reveals the 
number of defectives thus far, the fraction defective of the 
cumulative sample, and the relationship of the lot to con- 
trol limits. The control limits come ever closer to the 
A.Q.L. as the cumulative sample size increases. This is due 











to the fact that as a sample size increases, its average 
tends to come closer to the true population average. 


Points inside control limits vary from random causes if 
the subgroup samples are random. A point outside of control 
limits presses the conclusion that the conditions which 
causes the process to deliver at the A.Q.L. no longer exist. 
It is required that either corrective action be taken to re- 
institute the former set of conditions or accept a new 
A.Q.L. with different limits. 


The chart is adaptable to variations in lot size and 
sample size, and can be readily applied by personnel of 
limited background. 


Glue Lap-Score Caliper Control 





An application of the use of an X and R Chart has been 
the control of caliper relationship between glue lap and 
parallel 180° scores of glued cartons. 


The customers! specifications call for the caliper of 
the far edge of the carton to average the same as the glue 
lap with + .001 inches tolerance limits for sample averages. 
The near edge of the carton was to caliper .006 inches less 
than the glue lap with the same tolerance limits. Sample 
size was twenty cartons. 


For control chart purposes, a sample of n = § cartons 
was chosen. The relationship between standard deviations 
and sample sizes is: 


fo) n 
a ea where n, = 20 and n, = 5. 
This equation states that the ratio of the standard devia- 


tions varies inversely as the ratio of the square roots of 
the sample sizes: 


Sn2 . V2 _ 4.470 2 
%, Ye 2.235 
°n, = ~,. 


This tells us that if the averages of five cartons stay with- 
in + ,002 inches that the averages of twenty cartons will 
stay within the specified limits of +t .001l inches. Could we 
meet those specifications? First, it was necessary to 
determine process capability. 


The first X and R Chart (Figure 8) indicated that glue 


machine adjustments could be made to bring the average cali- 
per where specified and that the specified limits coincided 
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quite closely with process capability. In fact, spec limits 
are a little looser than statistical limits based on normal 
process variability. 


Defect Standards 





At a central location in the carton plant there is main- 
tained a file of standard defects. These standard defects 
represent categories of items which have been classified 
according to carton plant department similarity of quality 
requirements, style and copy. The ideal situation would be 
a three part specification book for each item, or one book 
for each carton plant department due to the size of the book. 
This would mean, however, hundreds of defect books. The 
items were, therefore, categorized. 


There are five to ten categories in each carton plant 
department. Representative defects selected from each cate- 
gory are a guide to the severity evaluation of the Quality 
Control Department. Disputes between production and Quality | 
Control can, therefore, be referred to these files. The 
defective condition in dispute may not have a file defect 
from that exact area on the carton or perhaps even from that 
carton but the range of standard defects in that category 
usually leaves little doubt as to the severity of the defec- 
tive condition in dispute. 





While standard defects tie down specific defective con- 
ditions, visual evaluation of quality is of necessity a 
mental concept. This concept is best expressed in the 
definition of the three categories of severity. Inspector 
experience is, therefore, important. This concept must be 
learned, become ingrained, because if every defective con- 
dition found had to be referred to the standard defects for 
comparison then very little inspection would be accomplished. 
Far more inspection and, therefore, control is attained by 
using the defect standards principally to maintain the 
stability of the inspector mental evaluation level. It is 
better to tolerate variation around this level as a result 
of subjective evaluation than to circumscribe the sample size 
by insisting on exact comparisons with the standards. 


The consistency of subjective judgement has been deve- 
loped so well by our experienced inspectors that a new job 
starting up for the first time can be evaluated immediately 
and accurately in terms of the category of items which it 
fits. Later, decision by both production and quality control 
management as to the severity of standard defects of the new 
item almost always finds complete agreement with the inspec- 
tors' judgement. Our long range goal is always to replace 
judgement with objective test methods of measurement. How- 
ever, should the time ever come when every quality character- 
istic can be measured objectively, I doubt that the nature 
of our product would permit us the luxury of a large number 
of exacting physical tests on every carton of every sample. 
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Periodic Quality Reports to Management 





he Daily 


Daily reporting to carton plant management of the pro- 
gress of quality is implemented by: 


a. daily control charts 
b. representative samples and defects 
c. daily and cumulative summary by job (Figure 9) 


The Daily and Cumulative Summary sums up for every 24 
hours on each job that is running the total number of major 
and critical defects by type of defect. On some jobs con- 
trol by individual defects is more important than the aggre- 
gate effect of all defects. This summary permits a daily 
revaluation by individual defect and total defects. Circl- 
ing of listed values on the report indicate to production 
management when selected AQL or target maximum values have 
been exceeded. 


2. Monthly 


The monthly Progress Report summarizes all inspection 
data month by month for a period of two years or more so 
that long range trends can be appreciated. It also details 
the daily picture during the month covered by the report. 
Figures 4a and 4b are one type of chart which appear in the 
report. As much as possible, all data is reduced to graphs. 


Monthly averages are maintained on a master graph. 

Only one point is plotted at the end of the month for each 
control characteristic. The master graph is then photo- 
graphed and transferred to a printing plate as part of the 
multilith office reproduction process. Because of the use 
of master graphs only the most recent issue of the monthly 
Progress Report need be filed. Each issue summarizes all 
past data. 


One purpose of the Progress Report is in analyzing and 
reporting board mill data to aid in determining the accuracy 
of board specifications. For example, the weight-caliper 
relationship of paperboard grades is extremely important. 
Failure to meet the specified basis weight for a given cal- 
iper is usually due to one of these reasons: 


1. inaccurate specifications 

2. short term inability of operating crews to meet 
specifications 

3. deliberate departure from specifications 


The Progress Report grade run analysis helps establish 
accurate and realistic specifications. 


Special Projects 
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1. Analysis of Variance 





In a study in the Cutting Department, cutting knives of 
different material were used under various conditions to 
determine which type of metal gave the best wear. [In order 
to compare these metals it had to be determined that each 
test was sufficiently homogeneous as to indicate that a good 
normal makeready had been performed on the press and, there- 
fore, valid comparisons could be made between runs. 





Three rows of measurements were made around and across 
the cylinder. Analysis of variance (Figure 10) on one press 
indicated that conditions from bearer to bearer across the 
cylinder were uniform and that conditions around the cylin- 
der were not. This meant that before around-the-cylinder 
variation could be checked on 65 chrome metal on printed 
board against another metal on printed board that a new and 
better makeready would have to be done. That part of the 
experiment would then have to be repeated. Apparent dif- 
ferences between metals were then tested for significance 
with the t test. 


2. Linear Regression 





A grade of board is made at the mill with an asphalt 
center as a moisture barrier to protect the customer's 
product. To control the amount of asphalt the water vapor 
transmission rate must be determined. As a laboratory test 
this is slow and relatively expensive. A possible method of 
measuring this asphalt layer is an air permeability test 
which can be run in the mill quickly and conveniently. A 
series of measurements indicated that there was a relation- 
ship between air permeability and WVTR (Water Vapor Trans- 
mission Rate). How good was this relationship? Was it 
linear? Could a predictive equation be derived Which could 
be used to effectively control the thickness of the asphalt 
layer within the WVTR specification limit? 


A series of 140 readings were made with air permea- 
bility as the independent variable and WVTR as the dependent 
variable. Of these 140 readings 136 formed a linear, rela- 
tively tight scatter diagram. There were four extreme 
values which were discarded as a result of a randomness 
test. The 136 points were homoscedastic and fell within 
+ 30. All but five fell within-+ 20 and those five were 
just outside + 20. 


The maximum specification limit for WVTR was 5.0 (see 
figure 11). It was felt that 2.5% of values exceeding this 
maximum could be tolerated -- + 20 limits were, therefore, 
used. The intersection of the WVTR specification limit 
with the upper 20 control limit indicates the upper limit 
of the air permeability value. 


The relationship between air permeability and WVTR was 
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found to be good enough to replace the laboratory tests. 

The rapid air permeability tests in the mill reduced, there- 
fore, the expense of testing and resulted in more effective 
control in the mill during manufacturing. 


3. Key Sorter Punch Card File 





Board mill data from standard board grades which com- 
prise most of our tonage is summarized by order and entered 
on Key Sorter Punch Cards (see figure 12). The storing of 
data in this manner enables us to analyze board character- 
istics quickly and conveniently on any individual or com- 
bined basis of listed quality characteristics. 


A typical example of a request for information might 
be: "How much of the time on all orders of Bleached Manila 
that ran from June to December on machines #4 and #5 were 
the run basis weight averages above and below specifica- 
tions?" or "During 1955 and 1956 what was the caliper- 
stiffness relationship on machine #3 on all runs of White 
Patent Coated Solid Kraft Back?" 


On the first request the needle first rejects cards 
from all the machines but #4 and #5. It then rejects all 
the grades except Bleached Manila. Next it eliminates all 
the dates except from June to December. The basis weight 
information on the remaining cards, therefore, can be tab- 
ulated and the number which fell above and below the 
specified basis weight determined. 


On the next request the needle first isolates machine 
#3 data cards. It next selects White Patent Coated Solid 
Kraft Back grades. It next rejects all dates but 1955 and 
1956. A scatter diagram and subsequent regression analysis 
can then be made between caliper and stiffness on the grade 
selected. 


Industrial Relations Problems of Quality Control 





We feel that the greatest problems still facing Quality 
Control today in our company are the personal rather than 
the mechanical aspects of the quality program. It is felt 
that the control charts, statistical and other analytical 
techniques and reporting procedures are effective and the 
right approach for our particular problems. However, there 
is and may always be an underlying antagonism from a few 
people who resent the objective publication of quality in- 
formation. One foreman told me, "During the war we had to 
accept people for pressmen who weren't really pressmen. 
Then Quality Control came along after the war and forced 
them to be the pressmen they said they were and for which 
they are getting paid." 


To the man on the press we are sometimes a system which 
has no heart, which does not sympathize with his temporary 
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problems which he feels are at times beyond his control. We 
are not fair, he feels, in maintaining a spotlight on his 
quality record. Both he and his foreman sometimes feel that 
we are the cause of strained relations between them. 


Perhaps so. The Quality Control system calls for 
defect accountability. The Quality Control system forces a 
decision as to whether a defective condition should be 
corrected or allowed to continue -- in fact, a continuing 
pattern of decisions as to whether the customer will or will 
not accept a defective condition and if so, how much. 





Some pressmen wonder why a category of defect severity 
which is defined as one "that which will always be accepted 
by the customer" needs to be marked up at all. 


Superintendents sometimes feel that action taken by 
operating people is designed less to meet the cptimum cost- 
quality picture than to make the control chart record look 
good. One superintendent has stated that pressmen may be 
relying too much on Quality Control to find defective con- 
ditions and this results in the pressman not checking 
accurately enough or frequently enough his own work. 


There are always, of course, old timers who feel it is 
popular to dislike a staff function such as Quality Control. 
Interestingly enough these people are usually the most 
effective users of the Quality Control system. Their atti- 
tude is not unlike that of a twelve year old boy who was in 
love with a girl but would have died before admitting it. 


These Industrial Relations problems do exist. However, 
most operating personnel want and like Quality Control. 
Quality Control is different things to different people. 

How different people feel can be best expressed in their 
own words. 


Pressman - "I depend on the inspectors a lot especi- 
ally when I have a makeready on one press. They give us a 
lot of information. These are the best girls now we have 
ever had. It is a very rare occurance when they miss 
anything." 


Foreman - "Things are going pretty well between us 
(production and Quality Control). I don't think they can 
do much more unless they get a hell of a lot more training 
than they are ever going to be able to get. They do find a 
lot of stuff that we don't. Of course, we might find it 
sooner or later but it is better to have it found sooner 
so that we don't make anymore bad stuff." 


Pressman - "I don't mind admitting that there has been 
times when they have saved my neck. It has also saved the 
necks of others whether they admit it or not. There have 
been many times when they have found things that I hadn't 
noticed. To me, Quality Control may be the difference in 
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letting 200 or 300 or 2,000 or 3,000 bad cartons run, 
They've got their job to do and I have got mine. Some of 
the guys in here who said they don't like women coming in 
and telling them what to do and they dontt like Quality 
Control are the first ones to yell when the Quality Control 
girl misses anything." 


Pressman - "Especially when I am busy on one press and 
don't have time to take many tests on the other one I de- 
pend on them a lot. I have told them to bring me informa- 
tion of serious defects just as soon as they can and they do 
it. That is a big help. Some of the men think they mark 
too strict but it is their job to find it and mark it up. 
They are a big help to me." 


Pressman - "You have a G-- D--- good bunch of girls 
here and they are a big help. Why there has been many times 
that if they hadn't brought a sheet back and showed me where 
something was I might have run a 1,000 sheets or more before 
it was found. My eyes arentt what they use to be and her 
bringing the sheets back with the defects circled is a big 
help. They really give those sheets a going over." 


Pressman - "Your job is to find and get the information 
and get it to us. Thereafter it is up to us to do something 
about it. I dontt know what else you can do. Sometimes the 
guys feel the girls think they have to find something on 
every sheet but of course, it is pretty hard to not have 
something on every sheet. You have got sheet to sheet vari- 
ation, thickness, smoothness and so forth and it would be 
pretty hard not to have something show up as a defect." 


Foreman - "The girls do a lot of good. We need them 
out here and couldn't do without them. Sometimes I get 
pretty busy. The other day, for instance, I had two or 


three okays in a row and if it wasn't for the fact that the 
girls make those periodic checks a lot of things would get 
by. 


Frequently, all I have to do is walk down the aisle and 
take a look at the control chart and if I see something 
wrong I can immediately go and check out the source. There 
was one job where unsanded nicks and torn cartons were 
found by the girls. An inspector had found three okays in 
a row. All of a sudden on her fourth test the graph line 
took a big jump up and when I saw that I went immediately to 
the source of the trouble and found that the strippers had 
not been following instructions. I shut the press down 
right there and then and had an education session with them. 
Now if that graph line hadn't been there to show me I would 
have probably walked right on by and not gone over to check." 


Pressman - "Take today, for example. We were breaking 


in a new feeder and it was breaking us in too. There were a 
lot of things wrong on the sheet. Trying to get the bugs 
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out of this feeder we don't have time to check the sheet 
very carefully. It is a big help to have them come and look 
at the sheet and know that everything has been marked down 
in detail. You have got a good bunch of girls here." 


Foreman - "Before there was Quality Control the foreman 
might have seven or eight presses running. Maybe three 
okays one right after another. It might take him two hours 
or so to get back to the press running in the corner. Now 
the foreman knows the presses are being checked regularly 
by Quality Control inspectors and that makes it a lot 
easier for the foremen." 


Pressman - "They (the inspectors) are an extra pair of 
eyes." 


Summary 


In this discussion there has been an attempt to illu- 
strate the use of Quality Control in the paper industry as 
it is practiced at The Gardner Board and Carton Company. 
Management's philosophy of Quality Control and some of the 
control techniques have been highlighted. Some of the 
Industrial Relations problems which must be overcome in 
selling Quality Control to people so that they will use it 
and profit by it have been detailed. Our program is in a 
constant state of flux. Control charts are being refined, 
new techniques investigated and adopted, and reporting pro- 
cedures improved. 


Most distributions of data with which Quality Control 
is concerned follow mathematical laws. This makes possible 
the development of scientific procedures for the control of 
quality. 


Quality Control is concerned with people, therefore, an 
understanding of the fundamental nature of people is neces- 
sary if a Quality Control system is to be successful. 


In our company we have tried to understand the basic 
nature of data. We have also tried to understand the basic 
nature of people. If our Quality Control program has been 
successful it is because of our attempt to understand and 
integrate these factors -- plus the fact that quality is a 
company policy. 
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(Figure 6) 
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ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 





(Figure 10) 
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1 2 1 
1 2 2 
2 2 2 N = 24 
: ; ; Total S.S. = 380 - 148% = 75.7778 
4 3 4 72 
2 1 2 
2 1 _4 Row S.S. = 306.2500 - 148* = 2.0278 
=X = 55 46 47 : 148 
rx® =157 100 123 : 
Degrees 
Source of Variation Sums of Squares Freedom Mean Square F. F.05 
Total 75.7778 71 
Row 2.0278 2 1.0139 -9486 19.47 
Error 73.7500 69 1. 0688 
Around the cylinder 
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2 3 3 N = 24 
: Total S.S. = 779 - 217% = "124.9861 
4 3 5 72 
3 ; ; s.s 678.5417 - 2172 = 24.5278 
2 Row S.S. = - 54 - = 24. 
2 | on oe 
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. a -. (Figure 11) 


IX = =IxX)(IY) = (rY)?/N = 

tY = EX) {ZY)/N = Ixy = IXY - (£X)(Ey)/N 
rx)* = Ex® = Ox® - (£x)*/N 

Xx = (<x)2/nN = Ly” = fy? - (rr)? /N 

Y= (rY)® = 


b = Ixy 
Ix? 


Estimating equation = Y, = (Y - bX) + bx 
Ye = 1.7833 + .0252x 


An estimate of the variance about the regression line is given by 


o® = [pr . a > al . (x)? ] 
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FACTORS AFFECTING THE ACCURACY AND RELIABILITY OF SENSORY TESTS 


David Re Peryam 
Quartermaster Food and Container Institute 


Prediction of population behavior toward foods and controlling 
food marufacture in light of such behavior are getting to be big busi- 
nesse The manifold activities that have to do with flavor, odor and 
acceptance play a vital role for many companies, particularly in the 
development of products and the planning of future operations. Tradi- 
tionally this important area has always been the domain of the expert, 
but, as competition for the consumers! favor has become keener, interest 
in the scientific approach has grown. The idea appears ever more reason- 
able and economically sound that we can predict what consumers en masse 
are likely to accept, and that through sensory testing we can manipulate 
the flavor factors which are crucial to acceptance. 


A great deal has already been achieved, but the impression is cur- 
rent, even among those who have successful programs, that this kind of 
testing is not on as sound @ basis as it should be. If the precision 
of physical measurement is taken as a model, measurement in sensory 
testing may seem inaccurate and unreliable. This attitude may or may 
not be justified. There is considerable confusion in this area. People 
with many different scientific and experience backgrounds are working in 
it, are trying to find out many different things, and are using many 
different apvroaches. Tne field’ is not systematized and integrated. 
Thus, when inaccuracy and variability are noted, their causes and poss- 
ible means of control are not immediately clear. 


My purpose is general inquiry into the factors involved, but using 
review and discussion rather than exposition. The objective is to pro- 
vide orientation, rather than to impart specific information. The 
latter will not be consciously avoided. However, I will not assume 
responsibility for providing solutions to the problems raised, but will 
simply try to get them into perspective. Throughout we will be concerned 
with measurement--measurement both of human behavior and by means of 
human behavior. Basically, then, we are in the field of psychology, but 
we shall try to maintain the applied viewpoint of one who is more inter- 
ested in products than in the human behavior as suche 


What kinds of deficiencies in sensory test results are alleged? 
Without being exhaustive we can mention the following: failure to dis- 
criminate differences in quality between products, disagreement among 
individuals or among groups in values assigned the same product, or 
changes in the values assigned by the same person or group of persons 
upon different occasions. Finally, we should note that sensory testing 
is often blamed simply because of failure of the test results to confirm 
the experimenter's expectations as tased upon some validity criterion 
such as a known physical variable. Some of these reasons are certainly 
valid while others, eeg., the last, probably are not. 


In this area is it reasonable to strive for the same order of pre- 
cision that we expect in physioal measurement? Both the possibility and 
the desirability of achieving this end are questionable. 

The judged reliability of sensory tests may depend upon one's point 
of view. If our objective is to reproduce the same values as closely as 
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possible from time to time and place to place, we may conclude that they 
are unreliable. In this limited context the discrepancies are consider- 
ed @s error; however, we may otherwise consider the observed differ- 
ences as indicating real changes in test conditions or test populations. 
Thus, they are important in their own right and sive us essential in- 
formation. The trouble is that usually we don't know what these con=- 
ditions are; therefore, we don't know how to interpret the variability. 
Many of the measures we use must inevitably remain variable, henoe sub- 
ject to the suspicion of unreliability, because we use them to obtain 
information about phenomena which are innately variable. But the amount 
of this innate variability itself varies according to test objective and 
test form, so let's look at both. 


In discussing types of tests a rather coarse srouping will be ad- 
equate for our purposes. Four types have been defined and are presented 
in Figure 1. You will note that one type is outside the scope of this 
paper, being labeled es “non=sensory". However, it is included because 
it will provide some useful comparisons. The distinction between sen- 
sory and non-sensory is easys the term "sensory" is reserved for those 
types of tests which involve actual samples of food. They are con- 
trasted with the survey tyve, where the subject responds to the idea of 
a food as represented by its name on a questionnaire. Typically, 
sensory tests belong in the laboratory, and surveys out in the field. 
The survey objectives are broader. They seek to measure learned atti- 
tudes and opinions. From them we may infer the behavior potential for 
types of products, iee., how "popular" they are, but rarely can surveys 
provide specific informatione You might say their purpose is to get at 
the characteristics of populations. In consequence, their value is 
markedly reduced unless they are conducted on a fairly broad sampling 
basise 


Three types of sensory tests are shown. Nearly everything can be 
so classified although, in practice, mixed types are sometimes encount=- 
ered. The first type, preference, is best exemplified in the paired 
preference and hedonic scale tests so commonly used in research and 
development work. People are given samples of food to eat, either in 
pairs, whers they are asked to say which sample they prefer, or singly, 
where they are asked to rate each sample on a scale showing successive 
degrees of dislike and liking. These laboratory tests and the surveys 
are alike in that both are concerned with the “affective” response, iede, 
how people feel about foods; but, in theory 4s well es in practice, the 
objective is different. 


Laboratory preference measurements are certainly affected by the 
seme attitudes that determine the questionnaire responses, but we know 
that preference for foods oan vary widely depending on their specific 
flavor characteristics. The surveys cannot measure such variation; 
this requires that the foods themselves be presente Ordinarily labora- 
tory tests are not used to establish population levels of preference. 
They have some value for this purpose, but the results must be inter- 
preted with caution because of the restricted samples of people custom- 
arily used and because of the dependence of the results upon the spec- 
ific conditions of the test. Their greatest value lies in establishing 
relative preference among comparable treatments. It is assumed that 
perticular test conditions and general attitudes, which seem to contrib- 
ute most of the variation within the population, will affect all treat- 
ments equally. Experience has shown that this is a fairly safe assump- 


tion--that relative preference tends to be stable. i 
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Included in the preference type are "quality evaluation" tests. 
One example would be the typical operation using a small panel where 
samples are rated on a scale of “poor” to "excellent"; another example 
might be the work of professional graders of butter, tea, coffee, eto. 
Defining such tests as preference will not meet witn unanimous agree 
ment=-many people would contend that these are vrimarily difference 
tests; however, the best evidence shows that, basically, they are eval- 
uating on the preference continuum. They differ from other preference 
tests only in the scale used and the makeup of the panel. 


The objective of difference tests, the next type, is to apprehend 
flavor differences in order to relate them to processing, formulation, 
raw materials, or some other factor. The most familiar example is the 
triangle test, along with its many variants, such as the duo-trio, 
where we attempt to determine simply whether tnere is a detectable diff- 
erence between two test materials. Another example would be the com- 
parison of particular flavor characteristics by means of a rating scale 
of intensity. These are research and control tools which help us deal 
with materials and processes in terms of their probable flavor result* 
antse Basically, we are measuring discrimination, but in a context 
where conditions are made optimal. Such tests are usually run with 
special panels--no one worries about the sampling of subjects. This is 
justified in two ways. First, capacity for discrimination varies a 
great deal less among people than does preference. Further, difference 
test results usually would have little meaning as applied directly to 
the consumer population. They are seldom used to predict acceptance 
behavior. 


Flavor description has been set up as a separate type because, even 
though it belongs with the difference tests in the sense that it excludes 
preference and measures only discrimination, it is more complex than the 
difference tests. The objective is more ambitious--not just to detect 
flavor changes but to provide interrated qualitative and quantitative 
information. The most familiar example is called the Flavor Profile, 
where & special panel works extensively on a siven product. This method 
first determines the flavor properties which are important and develops 
& naming system. Then the verbal system is used by the panel to analyze 
the flavor of samples of the same type, by indicating the intensity of 
each comnronent. Other approaches differ in details, mt they are basic- 
ally the same as the Flavor Profile. Flavor analysis is another re- 
search tool whose value lies in the support it can give to the technol- 
ogist who has to know the relationship between flavor and materials and 
processes. Again, results require interpretation; no one expects to 
apply them directly to preference problems. 


We have already suggested some reasons why these types of tests may 
be affected differently, as far as precision and reliability are con- 
cerned, by differences among people, environmental conditions, or test 
situationse Table 2 will help us explore this topic further. It 
attempts to show the relative importance of various factors which in- 
fluence the results of sensory tests. Again the surveys are included 
for comparisone This scheme is proposed only as & means of encouraging 
controlled thinking on the subject. Certain of its major features have 
merit, but there are other points that might be hard to@fende For 
example, the list of factors is far from complete, factors are not 
mutually exclusive, important interactions have been disregarded, and 
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finally, the levels of importance vary so much that the variation 
cannot be adequately represented on the six=point scale. The scale is 
such @ rough one that only the end-points have been tied down, as 

"0 © negligible" and "5 = very important". Comparisons among factors 
within tests are probably more valid, but comparisons betweent ests 
are supposed to be meaningful, too. 


The first three factors listed represent familiar ground. Sensory 
properties of foods and attitudes toward foods are the things we intend 
to measure, and it is indeed encouraging to be able to assign high 
values to them. Sensory properties are high on all of the sensory 
tests and "0" on the surveys. Long range attitudes are "5" for surveys, 
"4" for preference tests, and "0" for the others. But now we must re= 
cognize two different sets of attitudes--not only long-range response 
tendencies derived from past experiences which have been well integrated 
into the individual personality, but also short-range influences derived 
from one's present relationship to his environment and that in the 
recent past--such things, for example, as the bad hamburger you ate last 
week, the raise you didn't get, your knowledge that the boss is very 
anxious about the newly developed product, or your awareness of the 
pretty new secretary in the next panel boothe Sometimes one is inter- 
ested in such short-range effects, but usually they must be considered 
as only interference because they shift around so much thet they have 
little predictive value. They have most effect on the preference 
tests, both sensory and survey, but cannot be completely disregarded in 
the other types because they can also affect discrimination. 


The rest of the factors listed, for all practical purposes, may be 
considered solely as sources of error. To increase accuracy and relia- 
bility we have to control them or learn to understand, and account for, 
the variability they contribute to our test measures. 


The next item, physiological factors, covers a broad range--really 
too broad to permit proper assessment of its relative influence. Here 
we would include such long-range influences as the need for calories, 

a person's state of health, adjustments to temperature conditions, age, 
and many others ~~also short-range effects such as the momentary state 

of hunger, temporary illnesses, or environmental conditions that inter- 
fere with the flavor senses. Most of these things can affect sensory 
preference tests, and perhaps this factor should be accorded a value 
higher than "2", However, in practice the combined influence is prob=- 
ably not as great as the number of possible causes would seem to suggest. 
They have been rated a "3" on the other sensory tests because of their 
potential effect on discrimination, and tecause discrimination is the 
Sine qua non of these tests. 


Basic sensory capacity could properly have been included ahove, on 
the grounds that it is physiologically determined, but has been set 
apart in order to make a special point. That people differ widely in 
basic capacity to detect tastes, odors, and other stimuli can be easily 
demonstrated. These differences are due partly to differences in gen- 
etic endowment, partly to things that have happened later in life. Con- 
cern has often been expressed about the implications of such variations 
for sensory testing. However, for certain practical reasons, this 
factor has been relegated to a minor role. The reasons will be dis- 
cussed later. 
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The next factor group, motivation andattention, could have been a 
sub-class under attitudes, but deserves svecial mention because of its 
pervasive importance. The quality of any human performance will depend 
upon the reasons, and the strencth of the reasons, which a person has 
for participating, and the related factor of how closely he applies 
himself to the task. Therefore, there must be a sufficient degree of 
motivation for any kind of test, although it must be considered more 
important where the task is more difficult, iee., in difference and 
flavor description. The only reason this factor is not rated "5" 
across the board is that, in practice, the potential variation from 
this source can be effectively recuced by use of the right approaches. 


Specific test skills are not important for preference testing. 
They can be designed simply so that almost anyone can understand and 
respond meaningfully, although it must be admitted that they are not 
always so constructed. Difference and flavor description tests, in 
contrast, require people to deal with flavors in ways that lie outside 
their day-to-day experience, and training is necessary to acquire the 
new skills. 


The factor of language has been included primarily because of its 
great importance in flavor description. Language is eliminated as a 
variable in difference tests, and plays only 4 minor role in preference 
tests, although attention to the construction of scales and the wording 
of questionnaires is necessary. Dut when we begin to deal with flavors 
specifically and analytically, as we must do in order to get useful 
results from flavor description, we run into trouble. Communication is 
in a vrimitive state. We have lots of words with broad, tenuous mean- 
ingse We can say that the test sample smells or tastes "something like" 
another substance, but we have no ready-made, reliable system for com- 
municating about the flavors as suche One panel member may say “rancid", 
another “oxidized", and a third "cardboardy", and we will never know 
whether this represents real differences in perception or just different 
verbal habits. In consequence, one of the most important aspects of 
such testing must be the development of a language system and the train- 
ing of subjects so they will use it reliably. 


Does this review point to any conclusions? In surveys, clearly the 
emphasis should be on getting a broad sampling of the population in 
order to establish relatively permanent group attitudes, avoiding short- 
range, "interference" attitudes as much as possible. In all of the 
sensory tests, the emphasis is on control, but for various reasons. 
Laboratory preference testins requires that the sensory properties of 
foods be paramount, yet any measurements will be meaningless unless 
made within the proper context of permanent attitudes. Hence sampling 
must be as good as possible within the limiting conditions. Beyond 
that, emphasis should be on control of the other factors so that all 
treatments will be affected equally. Then relative preference values 
will remain fairly constant even thouvh the absolute levels might change 
under different conditions. In both difference testing and flavor de- 
scription, the sole emphasis should be on control of conditions and 
operations to provide for maximum discrimination. This includes the 
development of test skills, particularly language in flevor description. 


With this review as background, let's look at sensory testing 
operations from another angle, considering now the various things that 
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may be done to improve their accuracy and reliability rather than the 
basic factors involved. 


le Physical oontrol of the test environment. 





The attempt is usually made to create an optimal environ- 
ment for sensory testing by eliminating direct sensory interference and 
reducing sources of distraction to a low level. Control of direct 
interference with the other flavor senses can be handled in other ways, 
but elimination of odors is usually accomplished by special laboratory 
construction and air-conditioning. Laboratory construction helps in the 
control of other aspects of the environment such as noises, lighting, 
and temperature which may serve as sensory distractors, thereby reducing 
attention and lowering performance, Finally, let's mention the import- 
ance of laboratory location and design as a help in achieving psycholog=- 
ical control. Referring to Table 2, it may be seen that these controls 
are related mainly to two of the factor groups==physiological, where we 
attempt to get maximum sensitivity, and the area of motivation and 
attention, where we want to avoid any interference with discrimination 
or the more complex aspects of performance. 


How important are these physical controls for assuring good re- 
sults? This will vary to some extent with the type of test, being less 
important for preference. However, it's the sort of thing you don't 
question anyway. Control will do no harm even if it is not critical in 
all casess Obviously, it would be impossible to sample all of the many 
conditions under which foods are actually consumed; therefore we use 
optimal and constant conditions. 


2e Psychological control 





Psychological control, in the broader sense, is the most 
critical area. It is here that unpredictable variation canbe most 
troublesome. The human organism is highly responsive and a person's 
behavior in a given test is a function not only of the stimuli presented 
and the instructions given, but also is in part controlled by what hap- 
pened an hour, day, or year ago, by his expectations and@sires, and by 
other unanticipated factors. Discrimination and judgment are not free 
of such influences, but preference is most affected. Most of the vari- 
ation is attributable to personality, as long-range attitudes, and it 
would profit us little to attempt control, because probably we would 
leave the situation worse than it was before. We assume that their 


effects will average out among people and be constant from one sample of 
the population to another. 


But certain positive actions can be taken toward control of short=- 
range attitudes which, at the same time, will tend to promote better 
attention. One step in this direction is the well-known panel booths 
where each person is shielded from the distracting and “contaminating" 
effects of observing others. To make this really effective there must 
also be procedural controls to avoid intentional interference between 
subjects and by outsiders. A very pernicious kind of short-range atti- 
tudes are the biases that can quite easily arise through the subjects! 
having independent knowledge of the products being tested and, particu- 
lerly, from having expectations about them, or anxiety about the test 
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results. The attitudes of management, whether intentionally published 
or not, can be very potent. Continual safeguards must be used to shield 
test subjects from such knowledge, or eliminate those panel members who 
may be affected. 


3.e Panel selection 





Since so much of the unreliability is due to variability 
in our measuring instruments, i.e., people, and since some people are 
certainly less variable and more discriminating than others, it might 
be reasonable to try to improve the situation by selecting the right 
people. Basically, this is true and the possibility of thus improving 
accuracy has been demonstrated; but there are many practical limita- 
tions. Of course, selection is to be avoided in preference testing, 
where we want to sample over attitudes, personality, and physiological 
factors as broadly as possible. The bad guesses that can be made by 
relying on results from small panels demonstrate thise Selection of 
subjects does have merit for difference testing and flavor description; 
however, here we meet the practical difficulties. Selection methods 
that have been tried include threshold tests for basio sensitivity, 
ability to identify flavors, ability to repeat quality judgments, and 
ability to detect flavor differences. But "quickie" tests are of no 
valuee Much work is required to obtain enough data to predict a@ person's 
future performance. A selection program usually produces a few good 
panel members, a few who are definitely inadequate, and a large number in 
between. Thus, one has gained little. Generally, the best plan is to 
reject only on the basis of easily detected deficiencies in sensitivity 
or skill, and to use apparent motivation and interest as the main posi- 
tive selection fectorg,since they are rather good predictors of success. 
One c@n easily compensate for lack of precision in the individual meas- 
urement by increasing the size of the panel, and it is usually more 
efficient. 


4 Physiological control of test subjects. 





There is little that can, or, perhaps, need be done about 
most physiological variables. Sometimes testing is limited to the same 
period each day to keep the effect of hunger as constant as possible. 
People tend to respond more favorably on preference tests when they are 
hungry; also it has been claimed that they are more sensitive to flav- 
ors, but the latter is not well established. However, variations in 
hunger appear to contribute in only a minor way to over-all variability. 
fhe major concern here is with maintaining normal sensitivity. People 
who have colds or are otherwise indisposed are usually eliminated from 
test panels. 


We have already mentioned removal of laboratory odors by air-con=- 
ditioning. Incidental taste stimuli are not such @ problem. Panel 
members are frequently asked to avoid eating, gum chewing, and smoking 
for @ period prior to testing, although, contrary to what one might 
expect, there is no sood evidence that non-smokers are more discriminat=- 
ing than smokerse People frequently forget instructions; however, this 
is not critical because most such flavor effects can be eliminated by 
mouth rinsing and a short rest before testing. Most of the difficulty 
arises from adaptation and inter-effects among the test samples them- 
selves, which must be controlled through test procedures. 
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To be realistic and thorough, one more topic must be mentionede 
So far we have avoided discussing two things which in practice, probd=- 
ably have most to do with the effectiveness of sensory tests. These 
are basic test methods and test design. Having a modern, air-con= 
ditioned' laboratory with panel booths and special lights where well- 
motivated subjects test under conditions of physiological and psychol- 
ogical control will not assure valid results unless basic methods and 
procedures are appropriate. They are not only more important than the 
factors previously discussed but also have a different relationship 
to the test results. For example, you cannot say that one type of test 
may be more affected than another. Selection of a method which is 
inappropriate to the problem at hand may entirely destroy the effect=- 
iveness of any test. It is such mistakes, as often as anything else, 
which tend to create the dissatisfaction with sensory tests. 


We do not have time to explore this topic adequately--no more than 
to give examples of the kind of problems which are involved. 


A number of design problems arise because samples are usually 
tested in groups rather than singly. Inevitably each sample becomes 
an important part of the frame of reference for the others. This is 
good because it produces more stable relative measures but it also has 
undesirable effects. For example, in & multiple sample test, progress=- 
ively greater adaptation occurs, which oan be retarded by mouth rinses 
and rest pauses tut cannot be eliminated. In a preference test on even 
a short series of samples, there are vrogressive shifts in attitude 
which result in lower preference values for the later samples. When 
samples are presented simultaneously there is often a tendency to pre- 
fer the sample in a certain position. One frequently encounters what 
are called “contrast effects", oege, an avoraze sample will score high 
when presented with a poorer one and low when presented with a better 
one. There is no assured way of eliminating such effects but they oan 
be adjusted for in test design. 


The field of test methodology per se is a broad one. Methods are 
far from being standardized, nor is there any published doctrine for 
their usee This places responsibility on the experimenter, who must 
analyze the situation toselect a method which is appropriate both to 
the problem and the test population. Some common faults are: 

(a) applying a favorite method indiscriminately +o all problems, (b) 
using a difference when the problem is one of preference, or else com- 
bining the two types, (c) attempting to infer differences from flavor 
description data, (d) attempting to infer relative acceptance from 
ratings of specific properties, and (e) using rating scales which are 
inappropriate to the product tested or the test populatione Knowledge 
and the exercise of zood judgment on the part of those who plan the 
tests is the only effective means of control in this area of methods 
and design. 


To conclude this discussion, it would be well to return to a 
point mentioned earlier. The factors we have discussed are not new 
discoveries; people have always been trying to adjust to them. What 
we have attempted here is to demonstrate and clarify relationships, a 
task which must be done in order to place sensory testing on the level 
of effectiveness which the food industries need. 
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INTSGRiTION OF TECHNIQUES IN PROCESS DEVSLOPMENT 


G. E. P. Box 
Princeton University 


INTRODUCTION 


Quite different problems confront the experimenter at the various 
stages of development of a process investigation and quite different 
techniques are appropriate to solve them. As the last speaker in this 
discussion on the strategy of experimentation it seems appropriate for 
me to discuss the roles which various statistical methods can play in 
helping process development along and to try to see how these various 
techniques fit together. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to say that I do not believe in the pre- 
sent existence or possible future existence of any particular statistical 
procedure which would be best in all circumstances. The current situa- 
tion in statistics is not that there are a variety of techniques in com- 
petition to fill some narrow area of endeavour. Rather the field of 
interest might be likened to a large unfinished painting. Some outlines 
have been sketched and a few areas have been painted in but major por- 
tions of the canvas are quite blank. We have to recognise where these 
blank spaces are and to think-how they should be filled. Certainly it 
will do no good to pretend that the painting is really complete, or that 
none of the parts which have been painted in should ever be retouched, 
or that all the blank spaces can be adequately filled merely by repeat- 
ing a pattern which has been used successfully somewhere else. 


1.1 Indeterminancy of experimentation 


Someone once said that the only time that an experiment can be 
properly planned is after it has been completed. The more one contem- 
plates this paradox the more one is convinced of its essential truth. 
Consider for example an investigation involving continuous variables like 
time, temperature, pressure etc., when the true underlying relationships 
(represented by the response surface) between the response and the 
variables is not know. This experimental situation, like most others, 
is beset by a bewildering number of indeterminancies which exist whether 
any statistical methods are used or not. 


Which variables should be studied? In a given situation one 
experimenter might regard: one set of variables as important and another 
might include different variables. 


By how much should the variables be changed? One experimenter 
might for instance regard a ten degree change in temperature in a parti- 
cular context as a large change, while another might think that it was 
quite small. 


In what form should the variables be considered? Should we think 
in terms of time and temperature or of log time and reciprocal absolute 
temperature? Or maybe we should not think in terms of these two 
variables at all but rather in terms of some single function of then. 


How complex a model (and hence how elaborate an arrangement of 


experiments) is necessary in a particular situation? For instance in a 
given context the approximation that locally the response surface was 
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planar might be sufficiently close to allow progress to be made using 
a simole arrangement of experiments based on this approximation. In 
other contexts the approximation and the corresponding experimental 
arrangement would be quite inadequate. 





We see that in an investigation of this kind we are expected to 
explore the behaviour of a function of unknown complexity within a 
space which is not even defined. Seemingly a difficult assignment! 


1.2 "You choose the strategy, I will choose the surface". 


If more is needed to see how hopeless our task appears, let us 
play a game in which you decide the strategy for exploring an unknowm 
response surface and I, acting in the capacity of "devil's advocate", 
decide the surface. 


If you choose: I will choose: 
one factor at a time a surface with large interactions 
steepest ascent a surface with many bumps 
*fractional factorial designs a surface with large 3-factor 
interactions 
second order fit an exponential type response 
grid mapping a flat plane with a single point 


sticking out from the surface. 


ithough for illustration we have confined attention to one parti- 
cular kind of investigation, indeterminancies which are just as puzzling 
seem to occur in other situations. One might feel justified in con- 
cluding that scientific investigation must be an unrewarding pastime 
and success a matter of purest luck. We are faced, however, with the 
embarrassing fact of the phenomenal success of the experimental method 
over the last three hundred years or so. Perhaps we are not thinking 
about things the right way. Let us consider the experimental method 
itself for a moment. 


2. THE ITER\TIVE NATURE OF EXPERIMENTATION 


It is well known that a recurrent theme is found in almost all 
scientific investigation. This is the successive interplay of the two 
complementary processes which we shall call processes d and a. The 
first process, d, is concerned with the movement from conjecture to 
experiment and the second process, a, with the movement from experiment 
to conjecture. These complementary processes are used in alternation 
many times during an investigation. By their repeated employment, the 
experimenter's knowledge of the system studied becomes steadily greater 
in the manner illustrated in Fig.l. 


Experiment --+-++-: Srecessoeces hevedsconns a rovenwe 
4\ 4\ 4\ 
Conjecture ¢ a a & qd S 
hypothesis / \/ \/ \A 
Re. | 000i aaescoone esas oo, eee 


Fig. 1. Iterative experimentation 
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More specifically:- 


process d is concerned with the devising of experiments suggested by the 
investigator's appreciation of the situation to date and cal- 
culated to elucidate it further; 


process a is concerned with examination of the results of experiments in 
the light of all the background knowledge available. 


To put it in still another way: 


process d is concerned with analysis of hypothesis and synthesis of a 
suitable experiment 


process a is concerned with analysis of the experiment and synthesis of 
a new hypothesis or hypotheses. 


In a statistical context it is customary to relate these processes 
to the experiment rather than the hypothesis so that process d is asso- 
ciated with what is called the statistical design of the experiment and 
process a with the statistical analysis. In this paper the words 
"design" and "analysis" have been avoided until now for, as will be seen 
from the definitions above and the examples which follow, they are in- 
tended to include other things besides the purely statistical concepts 
usually associated with these labels. With this proviso then the pro- 
cess we are considering is typified by the successive and repeated use 
of the sequence: 


CONJECTURE : DESIGN : EXPERIMENT : ANALYSIS 


The iterative situation described above is very different from 
that implied by certain common usages of statistical methods. For 
instance "significance testing" as sometimes practiced seems to imply 
that some irrevocable decision is to be made immediately following the 
first experiment, no further observations being allowable,and that some 
dreadful misfortune will befall the experimenter if he errs by drawing 
a conclusion which is not sufficiently conservative although no penalty 
will result if he falls into the error of being too conservative. I 
do not deny that such a situation might occur but I do believe it is 
unusual. 


2.1 An example of classical iterative experimentation 


To focus attention on this process of exverimental iteration let 
us consider an example where statistical methods are not involved. We 
will try to understand the actions and reasoning of some experimenter 
engaged in speculative research whose object is to prepare a certain 
chemical C by a route not previously investigated. it the start we 
suppose he has some, perhaps not very precise, ideas as to the general 
way that chemical C might be prepared. The iterative sequence would 
then begin and the thoughts of the experimenter might follow a pattern 
somewhat like this: 


Conjecture: "I believe that in suitable circumstances reactant \ would 
combine with reactant B to form the desired product C. 

Design: “From theoretical knowledge, my own experience, and other 
people's experience of similar reactions cited in the 
literature, I should think that certain conditions X (de- 
fining proportions of 1 and B, temperature, time etc.) 
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might be worth trying” 

Experiment: The appropriate experiment would then be performed, and this 
would include a chemical analysis of the product. 

malysis: "After studying the appearance and physical nature of the 

product and the numerical results, it appears that a little 

of the desired product C was produced but that a high pro- 

portion of unwanted product D was also present." 


\ single cycle of the sequence has now been completed but the last 
phase of analysis immediately leads to a new conjecture and the begin- 
ning of a new cycle: 


Conjecture: "The presence of such a high proportion of unwanted product 
D could be due to the large amount of water used to dissolve 
the reactants, which might favour the formation of D". 


Design: "I will perform the experiment in the same way as before, 
but this time I will use a non-aqueous solvent Z instead of 
water." 


He is thus led to perform a further experiment. In this general way 
his investigation continues. 


In some cases this process would be brought to an early stop. 
Some overriding difficulty might be encountered such as the presence of 
an embarrassing impurity which would lead the experimenter to abandon 
this particular route of manufacture. Eventually, however, he would 
often be led by this method to a mode or modes of chemical preparation 
which in the laboratory at least were satisfactory. 


We see that the scientific method is not, and can never be made, 
an exact procedure. In particular it is not like an exact method for 
the calculation of the root of some mathematical equation in which an 
answer is reached by a unique sequence of steps in calculation. Rather 
it is an iterative process analogous to the iterative "relaxation" 
methods of numerical analysis in which faltering (and in the light of 
subsequent knowledge perhaps even ill advised) steps are made at the 
beginning of the process. Because the situation is set up so that the 
investigator has an opportunity to learn as he goes along, however, he 
can hope to be led along one path to the solution. The path actually 
followed will differ from one experimenter to another and its length 
will depend very much on the ability of the person concerned. The 
objective of the statistician in trying to help the experimenter should 
be not to try to make the path he follows unique but to supply him with 
techniques which will help to make the process he follows converge to 
the correct solution as rapidly as possible. 


3. THREE IMPORTANT PH%SSS OF EXPERIMENTATION 


we shall discuss in a moment how the iterative experimental process 
may vroceed in investigations in which statistical techniques are em- 
ployed; before we do this we consider what sorts of information we 
might be seeking in such investigations. 


To avoid confusing the essential issues let us begin once more by 
considering a problem where statistical considerations are not essential- 
ly involved. 


Suppose we were for the first time studying the distance s fallen 
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by a solid body in a vacuum. Initially one might postulate that s 
could depend on the levels of a number of variables t, u, v etc. The 
variable t might represent the time of falling, the variable u the 
weight of the body, the variable v the volume of the body and so on. 


Thus we conceive a possible functional relationship between the 
response s and the "variables" t, u, v etc. 


s = f(t, uy ¥ cco )e 


Three distinct stages can be considered in the investigation of 
such a relationship: 


i) Study aimed at deciding WHICH variables effect the response. In 
this example it would be found that (to the degree of exactness 
here considered) s depended only on t. 

ii) Empirical study of HOW the variables affected the response. In 
this example experiments would enable us to plot a graph showing 
the relationship between s and t over a certain range of t. Ne 
might present this information either in the form of the graph 
itself or in the handier form obtained by describing the graph by 
the equation of some simple curve (e.g. an interpolation poly- 
nomial) which graduated it in the region concerned. Such an 
equation would of course make no claim to have any basic meaning 
and would usually be inapplicable outside the region actually in- 
vestigated. 

iii) Theoretical study which resulted in an equation derived from a 
postulated mechanism for the phenomenon studied. This might 
explain more or less adequately'WHY'the response was affected by 
the variables in the manner observed.In the present example New- 
ton's gravitational theory leading to the formula s = Jgt2 would 
provide such a theoretical equation. 


We are thus able to distinguish three component phases of investi- 
gation, each of which can involve the use of appropriate statistical 
methods. These are: 


i) Screening studies aimed at delineating the important variables, 

ii) Empirical studies aimed at describing certain important features 
of the relationship between the response and the variables (e.g. 
the "effects" of the variables in some particular region, or more 
ambitiously the principal features of the multi-dimensional graph 
or “response surface" relating the response and the variables in 
some important region of the variables), 

iii) Theoretical studies aimed at discovering plausible mechanisms for 
the phenomena studied and estimating to satisfactory accuracy the 
relevant parameters. 


11 these phases usually involve the same iterative sequence - 
CONJECTURE, DESIGN, EXPERIMENT, iNALYSIS, so that in terms of comlexity 
although not necessarily of order in time, the route followed resembles 
Fig.2. 


This route should be likened to an unlimited access highway. Few 
individual investigators do or should proceed from one end of it to the 
other in any particular study. In some cases an exverimenter is con- 
cerned only with delineating important variables; he enters at \ and 
leaves at B. In some cases the important variables may have been de- 
rived already (or it may be claimed that they are know) and the process 
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Fig.e Phases of experimentation 


begins at BE and perhaps ends at C, or it may go on to D. Or having 
begun at © it may be necessary to go back to +: because it may become 
clear that the important variables are not known. In differing con- 
texts all points of entry and exit are possible and relevant; "re- 
tracing steps" and "doubling back" will frequently occur and the phases 
we have distinguished may be less distinct. It can be argued that a 
fourth irmortant phase is the transition from (ii) to (iii). As has 
been illustrated, for example (1), by careful consideration of the re- 
sults of an empirical study ideas tending to the development of a 
theoretical model can develop. We here regard this important process 
as part of phase (iii). 


We shall now briefly survey these various phases of study in the 
light of the iterative situation we have mentioned and consider what is 
known of statistical procedures which are appropriate to assist their 
progress. 


4, SCREENING EXPERIMENTS 


In the study of the distance s fallen by a solid body in vacuo in 
time t, we needed to discover that the variables u, v etc. were not 
affecting s and need not be considered. The situation is illustrated 
geometrically in Fig.3. f 








ig. 3 Redundancy of variables 

‘11 the change in s is occurring in the direction of the coordinate axis 
t. No change is occurring in the direction which represents u, v etc. 
Je can fix the value of u and v (corresronding to taking a section 
through the model at some point parallel to the axis of t for any values 
of u and v) and the greph of s against t is unchanged. 


Clearly the problem at the screening stage of an investigation is 
that of probing the space to find those directions in which redundancy 
occurs. In this example where experimental error is of no importance 


it would be a simple matter to devise experiments which would do this 
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at least superficially. ‘lso, for systems as clear cut as this various 
devices such as dimensional analysis might be employed to help the pro- 
n 


Suvpose, however, we are confronted with a situation where: 


i) very little theoretical knowledge of the system was available; 
ii) experimental error was large; 


unlikely that more than a few of these (perhaps three or 
would be of any real importance; 

iv) only a limited experimental effort could be justified; 
v) there was no overriding necessity to keen the experimental vrogram 
simple, and consequently large numbers of variables could be 

altered simultaneously in the same group of experiments. 


Two procedures are known to me, which in some case. at least would seem 

to be aimed at the solution of this problen. The first usually utili- 
zes fractional factorial designs and the second the random balance 
designs proposed by Satterthwaite. The details of the latter vrocedure 
ave yet to be published so I will concentrate on the first. 


Bearing in mind characteristics (ii) and (iv) and (v) of the 
screening situation, it seems we must use a design which, for a given 
total number of observations, will give maximum possible accuracy for 
the estimation of the effects of the variables. It is known that this 
property is enjoyed by designs for which all the variables are included 
simultaneously and for which there is a high degree of symmetry in the 
space of the variables. It is enjoyed in particular by factorial 
designs and fractional factorials where the high vrecision attained ma 
be thought of as arising from so called “hidden replication". For 
large numbers of variables it will in general be true that complex 
relationships which involve all the variables cannot be elycidated 
without a large number of experiments. For example, where the function 
can be represented by a polynomial in which terms of order higher than 
d are omitted, the series will contain (k + a)!/(k)!(a)! constants and 
we should require at least this number of observations to estimate all 
of then. 


We might proceed, however, by using designs which, although in- 
sufficient to estimate separately all the constants if the whole group 
of ten variables were important, would nevertheless be adequate to 
estimate all the constants of say first and second order* associated 
with any particular small group of variables if the remaining variables 
were unimportant. 





Now although the two-level fractional factorials do not completely 
satisfy this criterion, since estimates of "quadratic effects" are 
always confounded with each other and with estimates of the mean so 
that we may wrongly tag as redundant a variable which happens to be 





FOOTNOTE: * ‘ie can of course easily imagine functions which are far 
too complex to be represented by anything so simple as an equation of 
second degree even locally but provision (iv) above forecs us to take 
risks. 
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passing through a maximum and which does not interact with any other | 
variable, yet this contingency is remote and the designs are in fact 

of considerable value for the purpose in hand. Their value is still 
further increased by the addition of centre points. By this means 

the designs are made to supply at least an "overall" measure of 
curvature and some rough indication of experimental error. 

With fractional factorials, or indeed with any design that can be 
devised, ambiguities of interpretation can arise. However, usually we 
will have fairly wide choice of the particular fractional design to be 
employed and it will be possible so to arrange matters that estimates 
of main effects and interactions are not associated with other esti- 
mates thought to be of importance. The designs also have the great 
advantage emphasized by Davies and Hay (2) and Daniel (3) that a first 
fraction can be a "block" in any one of a set of larger fractions, the 
choice of the second fraction being decided from the results of the 
first. For a screening investigation employing fractional factorials 
therefore the iterative process proceeds somewhat along the following 
lines: 


Conjecture: Only three out of ten variables are likely to have appreci- 
able effects. 

Design: Use fractional factorial avoiding aliasing main effects with 
two factor interactions which seem likely to be important 
and with a view to the possibility of making this design 
part of a more extensive fractional factorial. Include 
centre points. 

Experiment: Perform appropriate design in random order. 

Analysis: Some method of indicating plausibility of various possible 
explanations of data (such as Cuthbert Daniel's half-normal 
plot (3). ixplanations based on (i) simple redundancy 
(ii) redundancy after transformation (iii) redundancy after 
transformation and/or omission of wild observations ,particu- 
larly considered. General inspection which might suggest 
ideas not originally in mind of great importance. 

Conjecture: Pased on those explanations of the data and on those new 
ideas which were judged "important". 

Design: irranged so that rival plausible conjectures could be 
separated and "important" explanations further confirmed. 


Some remarks on this process may be made. The function of andlysis 
in the scientific process is to facilitate consideration of the data 
in the light of all possible explanations of it. We shall in this 
particular stage of experimentation have special interest in detecting 
which of the variables are redundant. We should not allow this primary 
condition to impede proper inspection of the data from any other view- 
points that might suggest themselves however. The guestion of redun- 
dancy itself must be broadly viewed. .S Daniel has emphasized a fuzzy 
picture can ofter be brought into sharper focus by a suitable trans- 
formation of the data or by omitting certain of the observations which 
may have been in error. His “half-normal plot” analysis provides a 
valuable way of surveying the possibilities. Over methods might be 
ermloyed. For example an electronic computer might be programmed to 
calculate values of likelihood or "significance" associated with a very 
wide range of possidilities (for the problem discussed it might calcu- 
late some measure of plausibility for the ten 9-variable redundancies, 
the forty-five 8-variable redundancies, the 120 7-variable redundancies 
etc. and the same for various transformations and for different possible 
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omissions of observations). It might then retain for report all of 
those having more than a given degree of vlausibility. 


The question of whether the hypotheses considered in the analysis 
were in mind when the experiment was planned is of course guite irrele- 
vant in the present context. It is never true that we are barred from 
deducing new hypotheses from the data for test in later experimentation. 
If that were so no progress would be possible. 


In judging the importance of possible explanations of the data the 
measure of vlausibility is one of the things which must be considered, 
however at least two other elements must also be taken into account in 
the planning of further action. First the experimenter must consider 
whether the effects observed do or do not agree with what he feels to 
be reasonable. If a hypothesis which seemed contrary to all reason 
were thrown up as likely the experimenter would rightly require further 
evidence before he believed it. Second the experimenter must consider 
the observed effect in relation to its possible utility. If the reality 
of an effect is in no real doubt but its direction is such that it can 
be of little value, it will receive less attention than a less plausible 
effect of potentially higher utility. 


4.1 Comments on the formulation of the screening problem 


Two comments are appropriate concerning the general formulation of 
the screening problem: 


First, it should be noted that the problem, as stated, is concerned 
with the detection of redundancy of rather a special kind - namely redun- 
dancy of the variables when they are considered in the particular manner 
defined by the experimenter. In practice where there are say 10 vari- 
ables which may affect the response we may well find that perhavs half 
or more of them are redundant in this sense. It will probably turn out 
however that redundancy of different kinds will occur among the remaining 
variables. 


For example in a problem in which the response "yield" depended 
only on the ratio of two concentrations the particular decision to con- 
sider the separate concentrations as variables and not for example to 
consider "ratio of concentrations” as one variable and "overall concen- 
tration" as the other would mean that no redundancy would be found. To 
quote a second example, it might be that in a cake-mix only one variable, 
the acidity of the mix, was really affecting a certain response. If this 
were so, all variables which affected acidity would be found to have 
effects, although by making suitable transformations of the variables 
these effects could be reduced to that of a single variable. Geometri- 
cally this means that we are searching the space for redundancy only in 
those directions parallel to rather arbitrary coordinate axes. 


A second point which should be noted is that the appropriateness of 
the solution given is dependent on the apvlicability of the assummtions 
(i) that only a limited experimental effort can be justified and (ii) 
that a rather complex experimental program can be run. 


There are certainly very many practical situations where these 


assumptions apply, but there are other situations where, provided the 
experimental designs employed are simple and do not involve too many 
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of the variables simultaneously, a continuous program of small varieties 
of process conditions may be installed as part of the normal production 
routine. This method of "Evolutionary Operation" has been described in 


(4). 





5. EMPIRIC iL SURFACE STUDY 


The problem at this stage of experimentation is frequently to find 
optimum process conditions and to describe the behaviour of the response 
function in the optimal region. The latter part of this sentence is 
emphasized because knowledge of the position of a single optimum point 
is seldom satisfactory. This is because (i) knowledge of the local 
behaviour of the function is essential to allow intelligent operation 
and control of the process, (ii) to allow recalculation of optimum con- 
ditions when external features,such as prices of raw materials, change 
we must know the local behaviour of the response function near the pro- 
visional optimum, (iii) usually the problem involves not one single 
response but several responses (cost, purity, colour of product ,physical | 
form of product etc.). To arrive at a satisfactory compromise it is | 
essential to know the local behaviour of all the response functions in 
the optimal region. 








To allow progress to be made in this problem, iterations of 
different kinds occur simultaneously: 


5.1 Iteration in position. 


The results from a group of experiments may be employed to tell us 
where a further group of experiments should be performed, so that the 
second group is closer to optimum conditions than the first, or so that 
it straddles the region of interest more satisfactorily. This is essen- 
tially a process of iterating in the position of the experiment in the 
space of the variables. axamples of experimental procedures which do 
this are the one factor at a time method, the method of steepest ascent, 
and methods of surface study which employ canonical analysis of fitted 
second degree equations. The reader will have no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the components, "conjecture", "design", "experiment", "ana- 
lysis" in such procedures. It will be noted that in practice "steepest 
ascent" and "canonical analysis" are both examples of dynamic processes 
of analysis leading to formulation of new experiments. 





5.2 Iteration of scales, metrics and transformations 


Not only must we iterate on the position at which observations are 
made in the space of the variables but simultaneously on the way in 
which we choose to consider that space. Thus initially the experimenter 
might propose a two-level factorial experiment in which temperature was 
changed by fifteen degrees and time by three hours, thus implying that 
at this stage of the investigation at least he regarded these changes 
as in some way comparable (and conSequently that if the response surface 
were visualized it ought at this stage at least to be visualized so that 
differences of these magnitudes were represented by equal distances in 
the space). Results of the first group of experiments might however 
very well suggest either or both of these scales had been poorly chosen 
and that they should be made wider or narrower in the next group of ex- 
periments. 








Again, a group of results might suggest that the metric associated 
with a given variable was capable of improvement. This is to say they 
might suggest it would be possible to represent changes associated with 
that variable more simply and more accurately in terms of some trans- 
formed quantity such as its logarithm or reciprocal. It is in fact 
possible to set out designs which facilitate the discovery of the most 
adeguate metric. As a general rule we would wish to avoid becoming 
involved in an elaborate form of equation where a simple form would be 
adequate with modified metrics. If possible, for example, we would 
try to use a first degree equation with modified metrics rather than a 
second degree equation. Similarly, we would try to avoid the necessity 
for cubic equations where second degree equations with modified metrics 
would suffice. The problem of how to design the experiments and to 
carry out analysis so as to be led to the most useful metrics is one 
which is under current study. 


Finally, there is the choice of transformation of the variables 
where these transformations involve more than one variable. It is 
frequently the case that the response is not most simply expressed in 
terms of the natural variables such as time, temperature, concentration 
but in some compound function of them. In the neighbourhood of a maxi- 
mum the redundancy among the variables studied is usually evidenced by 
the existence of ridges in the response surface. Study of the response 
function (for example by canonical analysis) often leads to re-metrici- 
zation of the problem in terms of a few new variables which are compound 
functions of the more numerous old variables. 


Thus initially we might be working in terms of variables x, and x, 
in terms for which the response surface might be a ridge maximum like 
that show in Fig. 4a. <A 22 factorial in this space would be represen- 
ted by the “square” group of four dots. After a number of iterations 


Of 














> x, 
: Fig. 4 Transformation of variables 

in which the metrics were changed and transformations introduced, we 
might finally end up with a space defined in terms of new variables 

X, = f,(x,.x2), Xp = f2(x,.x2), for which the response surface will take 
on the more symmetrical shape show in Fig. 4b. A 2° factorial in this 
space is indicated by the crosses. We notice that the "well designed 
experiment" in the first space becomes a "very poorly designed experi- 
ment" in the second space and we see that in fact the concept of "good 
design” is entirely relative. In any absolute sense an arrangement of 
experimental points cannot be said to be good except in relation to its 
power in elucidating the response surface. But since we cannot know 
what the response surface is like until we have done some experiments 

we must necessarily follow an iterative procedure in which we try to 
get a glimpse of the surface and then modify our approach depending 
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upon what we see. It will not be until towards the end of the itera- 
tion that we are in fact getting arrangements of points which are 
ideally situated for the elucidation of the surface. In the same way, 
any procedure which we use for analysing the exveriments must be based 
on our best understanding of the situation at the tim. Thus, for example, 
as Dr. Wilson and I (5) emphasized in our original paper, the direction 
of steepest descent depends on the particular scales, metrics and trans- 
formations chosen to describe the space of the variables. At any given 
stage, the direction of the steepest descent is the best direction of 
advance in the light of the best information available at the time as 

to what are the most reasonable scales etc. in which to consider the 
variables. Like every other process in experimentation it has no ab- 
solute validity but is as good as the auxiliary information allows it 
to be. 


5.3. Iteration on the model and the design 


Since we usually wish to conserve experiments and to make inter- 
pretation as simple as possible, we should begin by making the simplest 
assumptions we can. At the same time we should choose the experimental 
arrangement so that a warning will be provided when a more elaborate 
model (and consequently a more elaborate design) or more replication 
(hidden or direct) is likely to be needed to make further progress pos- 
sible. Thus in practice we might begin by performing a simple design 
such as a two-level factorial or fractional factorial with added centre 
points,replicating this design, adding other fractions, or augmenting 
to form higher order designs as appeared necessary. 


5.4 Relationship between numerical and exponential iteration 


It is of interest to notice how closely the iterative experimental 
procedure we have discussed matches iterative procedures for the solu- 
tion of linear and non-linear equations (6). If we have to solve a 
set of non-linear equations such as 


@) 
0 


f, (x, .x,) 
f(x, -x,) 


the problem is equivalent to that of finding a stationary value of the 
function 9(x,.x,) where © is chosen so that f,(x,.x,) and f,(x,.x,) are 
its partial derivatives. The contours of the function % in the space 
of x,-X5 may then very well look like those shown in Fig4a and itera- 
tive methods for finding the solution of the equations are analogous to 
the methods of experimentation which we have discussed. In particular 
the one factor at a time method of experimentation is similar to the 
Gauss process for the solution of the equations, the experimental 
method of steepest ascent has its corresponding counterpart in the 
steepest ascent numerical method of Booth (6) and the experimental 
method of using a locally fitted second degree equation is analogous to 
Koshal's method for fitting curves by maximum likelihood{9). 


6. THEORETICAL MECHANISMS 


Either after a number of clues have been provided by results of 
empirical experimentation such as that described in the last section, 
or sometimes without such a preliminary investigation, it may be pos- 
sible for the experimenter to conceive a theoretical mechanism which 
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might describe the phenomena which are being observed. Thus, in 
chemistry, kinetic theory may provide such a mechanism. From a mathe- 
matical analysis of this hypothetical mechanism it will then usually be 
possible tod produce some theoretical functional form which should relate 
the observations to the variables. Thus consider a simple chemical 
example in which a reactant \ was decomposed to form B which was then 
subsequently decomposed to form C. With y,, Yo and y3 representing the 
yields of 1, B andC at time t under certain well-defined assumptions 
the following set of differential equations represent the system: 


dy 
ay, . . 
(1) a “a KY, KiY5 
dy3 
onm= & 
it ao 


In this particular example(although not usually)an explicit solution of 
the differential equations is available, for example, the yield y, of 
the intermediate product B at any given time t is given by 


k 
-kot -k,t 
(2) Yo= pate 2 -e™’). 
k, -k, 
Suppose that the results of a number of experiments are available. In 


this case for example y, would have been observed at various values of 
t. The problems then are (i) to discover whether the assumed functio- 
nal form is adequate to describe the data, and if it is not in what way 
it is not; (ii) if the functional form does fit the data to estimate 
values of the unknown parameters (i.e. the constants k, and k, in our 
example) and to determine their precision as measured by their standard 
errors and confidence region. Recent work undertaken on this important 
problem (7,3) has shown that by using the numerical methods it is pos- 
sible to set up a general program on an electronic computer which will, 
by an iterative process analogous to the experimental process we have 
discussed, answer all the questions posed above and furthermore that 
this can be done whether the functional form is given explicitly as in 
equation (2) above or implicitly as for example by the differential 
equations(1). 


It is found that such a program can be of great value in the formu- 
lation of theoretical mechanisms. The experimenter may start off with 
a theoretical model which he feels is almost certain to be inadequate 
but which will at least crudely describe the process involved. Ana- 
lysis of the “residuals”, that is to say the discrepancies between the 
observed and calculated values when the best possible fit has been ob- 
tained, then enables him to see in what way his first attempt at a 
model needs to be modified. With the model suitably altered a second 
set of calculations will then be carried out on a computer. If this 
model is again found inadequate the nature of the inadequacy is studied 
and this again leads to further modification of the model. In this 
way finally one or more plausible mechanisms may be found which adequa- 
tely describe the data already available. It will be realised that 
such a process need not lead to a correct model but only to a formula- 
tion which is descriptive of the data already collected. It is now 
necessary to set the computer a new task, that of designing experiments 
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which most severely test the model so far postulated. 





We thus set up 


an iteration of successive analysis and design which together can lead 
to convergence on the correct model. 


7. CONCLUSIONS 


What morals, if any, can we draw from this discussion? Some of 


these are as follows: 


i) 


ii) 


iii) 


iv) 





Different situations require different techniques and major attri- 
bute of a good statistician should be to recognise the different 
situations and to have available the different techniques. 


Much experimentation is iterative and it is the statistician's 
function to assist this process. The iterative nature of the 
process must affect his attitude both to design and analysis, 
and to such specific things as significance tests. 


\ strategy of experimentatior for continuous variables is only good 
or bad in relation to the surface which is explored. Thus, as has 
been so well brought out in the paver by Mcirthur and Heigl (id, 
performance on the black box assesses a strategy not in relation to 
its absolute value but in relation to the surface which is in the 
box. Because of this the important yuestion we must ask is what 
sort of surfaces occur in our particular type of work? When we 
know this we can devise a strategy which will be appropriate. The 
particular techniques of experimentation which I devised in coopera- 
tion with Dr. Wilson and others were themselves very much a product 
of the iterative process. We tried something and if it seemed to 
work we kept it and if it did not we rejected it or modified it as 
seemed appropriate. The emphasis which the second order part of 
this strategy places on canonical analysis etc. is symptomatic of 
the fact that the major characteristic of the majority of surfaces 
which we studied was the existence of ridges or, to express it in a 
different way, the occurrence of redundancy or partial redundancy 
not in the variables as studied but in functions of these variables. 
Such experience as I have had in other areas has led me to believe 
that this phenomenon may be fairly common. The important thing is 
clearly to make a study of the types of surface which occur in 
practice. So far as chemical problems are concerned, this we have 
tried to do over the past six or seven years in two ways: firstly, 
by noting the types of surface which have arisen in as far as they 
can be elucidated by the techniques we have used; and secondly, by 
studying the characteristics of theoretical surfaces. With the 
available modern computing equipment with which differential equa- 
tions can be readily integrated using numerical methods, the eluci- 
dation of a wide variety of surface types can be accomplished. 


A point which we have not been able to discuss fully in the body of 
the paper is that in practice few problems of optimisation are 
concerned with a single response. Usually there are a number of 
responses such as yield, purity, colour, physical form etc. and, 
although in theory we could combine all these into a single crite- 
rion of value or cost, this is in practice not a useable procedure, 
for it requires the equating of incommensurable quantities. 
Questions like: How much does a bad smell cost? At what cost 
should we assess the blowing up of the plant? How often can we 
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kill all the fish in the river? etc. are not easy to answer. 4 
practical solution of the problem which we have adopted is that of 
maximising the principal response such as cost subject to a series 
of restrictions necessary to keep the other responses at satisfac- 
tory levels. , procedure analogous to linear programming is then 
employed. 


v) In the response surface problem, what is usually needed is not just 
the position of the maximum but also the nature of the function in 
this neighbourhood. The existence of insensitivity to changes in 
specific direction (i.e. ridges) often make it possible to find 
manufacturing conditions which are near optimal for several respon- 
ses simultaneously. 


vi) A point which must not be lost sight of is the critical importance 
that an experimenter's knowledge of the problem plays ir any 
experimental process. I have always felt that the statistician 
has at least as much and possibly more to learn from the good 
experimenter than the experimenter has from the statistician. In 
the process of investigation we have described, the experimenter's 
mind must be in the circuit of iteration particularly at the ana- 
lysis and conjecture stages. This means that the statistician's 
analysis must be so expressed as to be clearly comprehensible to 
the experimenter and it must be such as so far as possible to pre- 
sent all the facts in an undistorted way. The statistician mst 
remember that it is suite possible that the experimenter will see 
things in the data which he cannot see because of his lack of 
special experience in the field concerned. Therefore, he must not 
filter pieces of information which he feels are irrelevant but 
which in fact may be critical. The experimenter must be given 
opportunity to assess the data in relation to hypotheses other than 
those which are in the statistician's mind. 


vii) The process we have described is rather like the operation of a 
servomechanism and the rules for good operation are similar to the 
rules for good operation of such a mechanism. For example, for 
efficient operation of such mechanism the signal to noise ratio 
must be reasonably high, otherwise the system will be unstable. 
Considerations of the plausibility of various hypotheses should be 
thought of in this regard rather than in terms of formal signifi- 
cance tests. 
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STATISTICS, QUALITY, AND CONTROL; 
THE ESSENTIAL TRIO FOR MODERN COMPETITIVE PRODUCTION 


Russell V. Johnson 
The Johnson Gage Company 


On an occasion such as this, when we are marking the Twelfth year 
of the American Society for Quality Control, we might be given good 
cause to reflect on the purposes and, more than that, the achievements 
of SQC as applies directly to each and every one of us who believe in 
and practice this science. There are those emong us who can point to 
successful endeavors in applying an SQC program within our plants, to 
real results of economic value and profit to our organizations, and to 
genuine contributions to our constantly advancing industrial way of 
life. But, undoubtedly, there are also among us those who have been 
frustrated in attempts to apply statistical means to better production 
rates, lower costs, and increased quality of product. And, it is prob- 
ably correct to state that there are a dangerous number in the latter 
category who, for one reason or other, have been unable to effectively 
establish an SQC program in their own plants. 


Far be it from the writer to imply that there is a simple solution 
to the many problems involved in getting an SQC program to work. But 
it appears that in a great many instances we have forgotten, or at 
least neglected, the intended practical aspects of this modern product- 
ion tool; that we have become lost in the maze of charts and graphs, 
thwarted by management's misunderstanding of our intents, and befuddled 
by the political aspects of "..it was good enough thirty years ago, so 
why try to make it better today ?” 


It is not the intent of this paper to attempt to remedy all of the 
problems encountered in trying to get a sound, sensible SQC program in- 
itiated in any of your plants, bt perhaps if we will consider the basic 
fundamentals we will better arm vurselves toward getting the most out 
of Statistics, Quality, and Control. 


It is the humble opinion of the writer that an improper balance of 
power exists in most plants where SQC is only in attempted operation. 
It is his opinion that the unequal cr, should we say, the unrealistic 
attention, either excessive or inadequate, upon any of the three basic 
principles of SQC is one of the main causes for the unsuccessful appli- 
cation of an SQC program. 


The main theme of this paper will deal with the coupling of effec- 
tive instrumentation with practical statistics as an absolute necessity. 
Because of the writer's personal background concerned with the field of 
screw thread measuring devices, much of this paper will concern itself 
in that field. The various means by which a screw thread may be meas- 
ured will be discussed purely from an objective standpoint, and it will 
be pointed out that effective instrumentation is not only an integral 
but ea mandatory factor in any Statistical Quality Control operation. 
Finally, it is the opinion of the writer, and others in his field, that 
proper instrumentation hae been sorely neglected by those who are dir- 
ectly concerned with the statistical control of product quality to the 
degree where-by this entire movement in modern production has been 
seriously endangered. 
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The writer does not claim to be a statistician, although he does 
have a fair working knowledge of most of the currently popular mathen- 
atical bases used in SQC today. Being a member of the gage-making in- 
dustry, it is only fair to state that it is none of our business to try 
to state whether or not your product is acceptable from a quality stan- 
dard, we are solely charge with designing equipment which will tell you 
just what your product actually is from a qualitative standpoint. There 
then remains the factor of control which is, we feel, directly related 
to the coupling of proper and effective instrumentation with proper 
statistics. 


Let us, for the sake of clarification, review the three basic div- 
isions as contained in the very title of thie paper, namely, Statistics, 
Quality, and Control. 


For many years hefore these words were joined as in the name of a 
process or an organization, industry was attempting this concept. It 
was shortly after World War I when a statistical application to inspec- 
tion methods was first started but this specific title was lost for 
many years, even though it was practiced. Since approximately 1940, 
there have been upwards of fifty different statistical approaches and 
theories expounded. In fact, if one will note the articles published 
here for this Eleventh National Convention, there are even newer app- 
roaches through applied new statistical concepts. Actually, each type 
of industry, Chemical, Textile, Rubber, Metal-working, Food Packing, 
has its own unique statistical approach toward the control of product 
quality. There are charts, diagrams, distribution curves, all too 
numerous upon which to elaborate, and there are most likely at least 
a half dozen in each group to meet the needs of every industry today. 
We do not infer that we have yet come upon the most fool-proof, the 
most practical, or the simplest statistical devices, for we must strive 
to better each system, to determine its flaws, and to ascertain if it 
is too cumbersome to effectively operate in our own situation. We do 
not make the inferrence that there are too many statisticians in the 
world today, but it is the writer's personal knowledge that there are 
Plants today where SQC is no more than a group of very well compiled 
charts and data sheets, where the Quality Control Department is like 
a department of higher mathematics, where for certain (sometimes per- 
sonal) reasons the director of the SQC program occupies a chair in the 
proverbial Ivory Tower. Nobody can criticise him because nobody can 
understand his mathematical genius. This is a harsh statement to make, 
nevertheless it is known to be true in certain instances. Summarily, 
although we realize that there is a definite need for Statistics to 
simplify procedures and to corroborate more complete data, there cannot 
be placed too much emphasis on statistics alone. It is not the intent 
of this paper to place discredit upon those whose profession it is to 
devise these mathematical concepts which can be practically applied to 
facilitate production and inspection, in fact, that would be as far 
from the truth as anything could be, but we do wish to point out that 
UNLESS we can effectively couple a sound statistical basis with eff- 
ective instrumentation we will not meet with managements requirements 
for producing better product at lesser cost. It cannot be done with 
statistics alone. 


The direct result and most intangible aspect in SQC is Quality 
itself. To borrow a mathematical term perhaps it would be safe to say 
that quality itself if the biggest variable. There are too many 
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factors which influence the quality of the final product. First of 
all, we are dependent upon our machine or manufacturing capabilities 
because statistics and instrumentation will not make parts alone, the 
machine must make them. Obviously, one of the first steps to consider 
is the capability of our manufacturing processes and our inspection 
equipment. From there, we must ascertain the quality level we must 
maintain in order to meet or better competition from a quality stand- 
point. Doubtless, most sales department complaints hinge on inferior 
quality, or on a delayed shipment caused by rejected material. Out- 
side influences such as customer requirements, and competitive quality 
and price, cause us to attempt to set a level. These external factors 
and other influences are not to be discussed in a paper of this sort, 
but we must realize that once a quality level is set, whether through 
external or internal means, or both, it then becomes the task of app- 
lied statistics and effective instrumentation to garantee that we will 
meet and hold these desired and demanded levels. 


This brings us to the subject of gaging and/or instrumentation as 
it must be applied in an SMC program if that program is to reap its 
full benefits. 


First of all, we must define the purpose of gaging. We might first 
define a gage, what it is, and what is its intended purpose. One more 
popular definition of a gage is that "it is a device for determining 
accuracy and inter-changeability." However, there is ay implication 
in this definition that a gage is not and should not be considered as 
baving any aspects of control over the part being produced. Obviously, 
we must not allow ourselves, in this modern day, to interpret or de- 
fine a gage as being simply a judge of whether or not a part is good 
or bad, acceptable or rejectable. We do not wish to make unfair or 
unreal statements or suggestions as to the effectiveness of a final 
inspection operation either, for it is an integral part of the quality 
determining factor of items about to be shipped from the manufacturing 
plant. But now that we have gone through an era where we have come to 
realize that quality cannot be inspected into a part, it must be built 
into it, a gage then becomes more than a device with which to determine 
the acceptability of final product. A gage now becomes "a device to 
facilitate production and garantee the quality of the items produced.” 
Thus, when used in this latter defined position, a gage is no longer 
something which merely inspects, it becomes an integral part of the 
production apparatus. A gage becomes a tool, homogenous with cutters, 
grinding wheels, etc., and it is only when a gage is regarded as a 
production-used tool that its fullest measure of effectiveness can be 
realized. We are not attempting to imply that a gage should be used 
in the same manner as most tools are used, particularly from the psy- 
chological standpoint where tool adjustment normally means variation 
in product dimension. Rather, a gage must be used for the puspose 
for which it was designed, often with care and always with respect. 

A piece must be free from foreign matter to a reasonable degree when 
it is inspected, and the gage must never be forced to fit the part. 
The gage becomes the machine operator's second brain, his sixth sense, 
helping him to judge when his equipmert must be re-set or, sometimes, 
when the operation must be stopped altogether. It is still the unfor- 
tunate condition in many plants today where both management and oper- 
ators regard gages as negative implements, policemen about to make an 
arrest in a punitive fashion, penalizers, and deterrents to high pro- 


duction. A gage, conversely, is far from that, when it is a correct 
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gage from the standpoint of design and cost. Correctly used, it is the 
operator's biggest aid in helping him to keep his machine running at all 
times so that he can get a maximum of acceptable product output with a 
minimum of down time and rejects. Unfortunately there are instances 
where management is guilty in opposing effective gaging practices be- 
cause they do not realize that gages, correctly designed and used, will 
increase (not decrease) their output. Then too, management often times 
has had experience with unreasonably expensive inspection procedures 

and has returned to antiquated and supposedly less costiy inspection 
devices which are actually the most costly items which could be used. 
Regarding the cost of inspection, management cften forgets that it is 
not simply the cost of the gage itself but the cost of the inspection 
operation expressed in terms of (a) time for the inspection operation, 
(>) wear factor on both operator and gage alike, and then (c) the 

cost of the gage itself. Obviously, it is the sum total of these three 
factors which must be considered in effectively selecting inspection 
equipment. 


With specific regard to the manufacture of threaded product and to 
the gaging of screw threads, how can effective instrumentation ally 
itself with statistics to assure the quality level of manufactured 
product 7? 


We must bear in mind that the ultimate in a good statistical plan 
is to inspect a minimum number of pieces and to determine, by the re- 
sults of the inspection process, the quality level of the items being 
produced. Obviously, there are natural defects within any sampling 
plan. True, much has been done to eliminate this chance factor, but on 
@ purely mathematical basis there are still areas in which, through 
natural mathematical law, complete accuracy cannot be predicted or 
expected. Taking this fact then, and recognizing that there are limit- 
ations inherent in even the best of statistical sampling plans, we must 
minimize the effect of faulty or incomplete inspection methods, of gage 
error and of observational error, since these would only tend to mul- 
tiply the error in the system. It is axiomatic to state that the fewer 
pieces inspected (and this is the ultimate of an SQC program) the more 
critically they must be inspected. An example of this, although not 
too practical, might be a run of screws from a particular machine to 
which we wished to plot an X and R Chart. Let us further assume that 
we were going to divide our chart into increments of .0001”" graduations. 
If we were to measure the pitch diameter of these screws on a dial 
indicator type comparator, would it be correct to use a dial which was 
graduated in .0005" increments ? Obviously not, in fact, when we 
couple this effect we would be very lucky to wind up with any kind of 
authoritative chart; it would probably resemble a proposed trans-con- 
tinental twenty lane highway laid out with a very dull pencil. 


The above cited example is in no way intended to give an over-sin- 
plified answer to the problem of correcting all approaches to the meas- 
uring of a screw thread. Yet, we fee] that there are many instances, 
not only in the field of screw thread measurement but in other fields 
as well, where the basic fundamentals of instrumentation are so thor- 
Oughly incompatible with control chart requirements as to render the 
actual inspection operation completely ineffective. Dealing specific- 
ally with threaded product, we will discuss the various means by which 
a screw thread might be inspected and point out the merits and limitat- 
ions in the various basic types of gages used today. We felt that we 
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could impartially discuss these various types of gages and systems for 


over the past fifty years practically every major development in the 
field of screw thread checking has come from our company. 


Generally regarding externally threaded product, the Go thread ring 
gage is usually given as the criteria for assemble-ability checking of 
a male threaded part. This gage is actually a functional, or cumulative 
check which theoretically assures that the combination of errors in the 
thread, the lead, pitch diameter, angle, out of round, taper, etc., is 
such that the part will assemble with its mating female thread which 
would be effectively no smaller than the Go thread ring gage. Purely 
from the stendpoint of assemble-ability, the correctly made and unworn 
solid Go thread ring gage serves this purpose fully. We are in complete 
accord with the gaging philosophy that all other devices for measuring 
screw threads cumulatively must eventually square and agree with the 
solid Go thread ring gage. Yet, there are certain factors or defects 
in manufacturing prosesses which can never be detected through the use 
of a Go thread ring gage. What about a condition of out of round, of 
off lead, of back (or front) taper ? Obviously, a fixed gage, such as 
a Go thread ring gage, will not reveal these defects. We must bear in 
mind then that the Go ring gage can do nothing more than to tell us the 
maximum effective size of the part, its assemble-ability, and should be 
regarded solely as such. The prime limitation of the Go thread ring 
gage, aside from the fact that it is merely an assemble-ability check, 
is ite high cost of use from the standpoint of time and wear. It is 
extremely un-economical and impractical for use in a high production 
area. 


A second type of Go thread gage is the Roll Snap Gage, pioneered 
and first manufactured by our company in the early 1920's. This gage 
consists of a pair of annular ribbed rolls mounted on eccentric pins 
and is an extremely economical gage to use due to its long life, fast 
action, and liberal adjustment. However, from a purely technical aspect 
this gage is quite inadequate as it gives a diametral check in one plane 
only for pitch diameter, lead, and angle. It is a linear contact gage 
only, ard is incepable of detecting thread drunkeness, a poor starting 
thread, and sometimes out of round, as it only engages the part being 
inspected at two points, 160° apart from each other, and in one plane. 
Furthermore, unless the float or axial movement of the Go rolls is 
restricted it would rarély detect off lead or irregular helix. A Roll 
snap gage should never be used without e simultaneous spot-check with 
a Go thread ring gage. 


Another type of Go gage in use today consists of two opposing flat 
anvils upon which a straight line thread form has been generated. This 
type of gage shares the limitation of the Roll Snap Thread Gage in the 
fact that the gaging elements are located in one plane only. This gage 
does not wear as well as the Roll Thread Snep Gage, however. 


A third type of "fixed" gage is the Ring-Snap Gage which embodies 
the "snap" action principle of the two above mentioned gages, but which 
consists of threaded segments which engage the part peripherally, such 
as a ring gage does. Technically, this gage shares the features of the 
ring thread gage with the economics of the Roll Snep Gage. The gaging 
members are mounted on eccentric studs for easy adjustment and the seg- 
ments out-wear ring gages meny times over. 
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The aforementioned gages constitute the more popular present day 
means by which external screw threads are measured on an attribute ba- 
sis for assemble-ability. As previously stated, fixed (Go) type geging 
is generally regarded as the final criteria for acceptance or rejection 
of product at maximum assemble-ability limits. But while we are concer- 
ning our remarks to "Go" type gaging let us, for a moment, consider the 
application of variables type gaging for cumulative (Go) checking of an 
external thread. It would be well to bear in mind at this time that the 
purpose of "Go" gaging is to determine assemble-ability. But in this 
modern day we have come to realize that the mere fact that a part will 
"assemble" does not necessarily mean that the part is good enough. One 
example of this would be a condition of out of round or taper where the 
maximum condition would not exceed the Go gage but the minimum condit- 
ion or size might well be below the minimum limit. In actual assembly, 
@ part so constituted would assemble, but would it remain assembled 
when subjected to conditions of stress or vibration ? The entire load 
would be concentrated on the area of maximum size and the chances of 
the part remaining assembled are very slim. By using variables type 
equipment these conditions would be readily detected. 


To discuss briefly the various types of indicating (mechanical) 
Go thread gaging equipment being marketed today, there are basically 
only two types, namely Roll and Segment Comparators. These categories 
can be divided into two and three point contact on roll comparatcrs, 
while the segment type comparator is essentially a two point gage un- 
less the size of the part being checked is equal to the size of the 
gaging elements. 


The roll type comparator, which engages the part on a linear basis 
in general is not as critical as the peripheral contact of a segment 
type comparator. A two roll comparator will not always detect irreg- 
ular helix because it has the same limitation of a roll snap gage, as 
the part being gaged is gaged only in one plane. Ovality can be de- 
tected in a two roll indicating thread comparator provided that the 
piece is rotated, but this is generally difficult to do since this 
usually means thet the part must be re-inserted in the comparator and 
a fly-reading taken. A three (or tri) roll comparator, which engages 
the piece at three places, usually 120° apart, will detect triangulat- 
ion, but not pure ovality. The three roll comparator is more apt to 
detect helical irregularity than a two roll comparator, but because of 
the line-contact features in both comparators there are certain of the 
helical distortions which could remain un-detected, also a poor start- 
ing thread could conceivably be missed using a roll type comparator. 
However, regardless of these slight technical limitations, roll type 
comparators enjoy high popularity primarily because of their long life 
of gaging elements and, in some instances, the effects of dirt and 
other foreign matter are reduced. 


However, we must remember that a Go gage or comparator should dup- 
licate, as closely as possible, the mating part. For this reason, then, 
@& segment type gage or comparator is more critical because of the prr- 
ipheral or circumferential engagement on the part being inspected. 


Up to this point we have concerned ourselves primarily with the 
various means by which a male screw thread might be chacked for assem- 
ble-ability. We have also suggested that by using a variables type 
gage we will not only determine whether or not a part will assemble 
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with its mating part, but we can further detect certain errors through 
the use of variables ty,3 gaging which cannot be detected through the 
use of fized gaging methods. Also, we have suggested that through the 
use of indicating type gaging e machine operator can determine trends 
toward maximum or minimum limits, thus assisting him for machine and 
setup control. But what about "Not-Go" gaging ? Why should we gage 
for not go, and, in the case of a screw thread, how can we best do this? 


First of all, we must recognize that a common screw thread differs 
from a plain cylindrical part in that one cannot use an effective (or 
cumulative) check at both the maximum and minimum limits. We have to 
check the various elements in the thread to assure that a part will not 
only assemble but will remain assembled. We must also recognize that 
the tolerances expressed for a screw thread are cumulative, that is, the 
tolerances for pitch diameter are cumulative and include the variations 
in lead and angle. Thus, the full pitch diameter tolerance cannot be 
used unless the lead and angle of the thread are perfect. Therefore, 
it becomes necessary to check the actual pitch diameter of the product 
in addition to the assemble-ability or effective size. We must bear 
in mind that the pitch diameter is actually the amount of metal left 
in the screw, and an error in lead will give an effectively larger 
reading on an actually under-sized screw. An error of .001" in lead 
will give an effective pitch diameter reading which is .00173 (or 
nearly .002") larger than the screw actually is. Further, one can de- 
termine by the process of elimination whether or not the elements of 
lead and angle are within tolerance by cortrasting the effective size 
reading with the actual pitch diameter of the part. It is possible to 
check the other main elements of the thread, namely lead and angle, by 
other means, but for all practical purposes this is usually inconven- 
ient. The simplest element to check is the pitch diameter. Thus, the 
two reasons for measuring pitch diameter are (a) to determine if the 
thread is within prescribed limite from a pitch diameter specification, 
and (b) because the pitch diameter is the simplest element to check. 


How should the pitch diameter of a male thread be measured ? Which 
methods are currently used and which of these means are correct ? 


To recall our definition of not-go gaging for threads, we are re- 
minded that a not go gage should check one element of the thread only, 
namely, the pitch diameter. One of the most common, and certainly the 
most incorrect, ways of checking pitch diameter at the minimum limit is 
by the use of a not go ring thread gage. There is absolutely no valid- 
ity in the use of this gage since it cannot measure the pitch diameter 
of the threaded part. An off-lead condition in the part would cause 
the part to bind or be kept out of the not go ring. Therefore, when 
this condition occurs, one would assume that the pitch diameter were 
not undersized. Furthermore, a bruised or "fat" starting thread would 
prohibit the part from entering the not-go ring gage, thereby making it 
an acceptable part. Also, as previously mentioned, back taper or out 
of round would keep the part from entering the not go ring. Last, and 
perhaps most important, the theoretical principle of "gaging by NOT 
gaging" cannot be justified. Actually, a not go ring gage conceals, 
rather than detects, error in the thread. It gages the thread by not 
gaging it. There is no technical validity in this concept of gaging. 


In order to correctly measure the pitch diameter of a thread, the 
effects of lead and angle must he eliminated. The cone and vee roll is 
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the most suitable and correct means and duplicates the principle of the 
pitch micrometer. This can be achieved by either a pair of rolls, one 
cone and one vee, diametrically opposed on either a fixed or indicating 
gage, or by the combination of three rolls, one vee and two cones, on an 
indicating type comparator. The former principle is embodied in the not- 
go portion of a roll snap gage and in the aforementioned ring snap gage. 
For this reason a roll snap gage is correct at the not-go section, but 
only when the not-go rolls are a cone and vee. We must bear in mind the 
fact that we are attempting to determine the amount of metal remaining 

in the screw at the pitch line, and not the amount of metal removed from 
the blank at the pitch line. A radius roll, or rolls, or a thread wire 
actually measures the removed metal (or the void across the thread) while 
the cone and vee measures the amount remaining et the pitch line. Further 
examination reveals that thread wires should not be used on product for 
the reason that slight surface distortions along the flank angle of the 
thread can cause the wire to seat in a "low" spot and give an erroneous 
reading when used with a micrometer. Thread wires should only be used 
on plug gages or taps or threaded product where lead and angle and suf- 
face finish are well controlled elements. 


Although the previous paragraphs have discussed briefly some of the 
varioue means by which an external thread may be checked, it is not the 
writer's intent to imply that these constitute all known methods. These 
cited types of gages and comparators are the more commonly used today. 
It is our basic contention that all mechanical devices used for the 
measuring of male screw threads, in order to be technically correct, 
should emminate from the principle of the Go thread ring gage and the 
Pitch micrometer. The purpose sought in discussing these various means 
is to point out the technical and economic limitations and advantages 
in each type of gage so that those who are concerned with implementing 
their SQC programs, relative to the production or inspection of screw 
threads, with correct and effective instrumentation will have a better 
knowledge of which type, or types, of equipment to use. 


It cannot be stressed too vehemently that a control chart is absol- 
utely no more valid than the means by which the data for it is compiled, 
and that hinges directly on the selection and use of effective instrum- 
entation. If a gaging system which conceals error is used, then a very 
false picture of a high quality level will be the result. This condit- 
ion cannot be tolerated if one is to advantageously apply SQC. Your 
customer goes not by the appearance of the control chart, but by the 
actual acceptability of the purchased items. The inspection department 
is the customer's representative and management's guardian, and it is 
only as efficient as the inspection equipment used. 


Finally, we have observed that quality can be only the result of 
correctly applied instrumentation. When we do this on a statistical 
basis then, and then only, do we have the statistical control of product 
quality. One can have simple quality control without ever seeing e 
control chart, but that is not the intent or purpose of SQC. It is much 
more of a challenge for a statistician to be sympathetic to the practic- 
al demands of the manufacturing or inspection departments than it is for 
@ machinist or an inspector to be able to comprehend the various axioms 
of frequency distribution, probabilities, etc. Many clinics have been 
run on an in-shop and local level to acquaint operators with the theories 
of SQC, and with success. Perhaps more should be organized for the one 
purpose of acquainting SQC people with modern instrumentation means. 
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Without statistics one merely has a form of control; without effective 
instrumentation, quality becomes no more than an imaginative commodity 
on a chart basis. 


It may well be that the difference between the success and failure 
of an SQC program could lie in the fact that too much attention was 
given to statistics and not enough thought was given to effective and 
proper instrumentation. Most assuredly, the converse might also be 
true. We must recognize that the coupling of effective instrumentation 
and a sound statistical basis are the two basic requirements in a true 
statistical quality control operation. Gages which conceal rather than 
reveal defects are of no use, they give false data for charts and poor 
quality of shipments. When, and only when, we give adequate and real- 
istic attention to both phases in this program, then we have SQC. 
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A RANDOM SAMPLE OF CONTROL PHILOSOPHY 
Karl J, Bauer 
Abbott Laboratories 


The paper will trace control procedures and philosophy from 
pre-Statistical .wality Control era thru the maze of charts and 
to the present simplified methods actually in use, Particular 
emphasis is placed on simplicity, training and a program of Quality 


Attitude which attain the desired results, 
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QUALITY CONTROL'S OBLIGATION TO HEASURE TERMINAL QUALITY 


Captain Ross F. Mahachek, US Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department 


For military aircraft and equipment, it is especially true that 
attainment of a high measure of quality at the time of acceptance is not 
an end in itself. It is only a step toward the prime objective of effec- 
tiveness of the item in military use. On that basis we could now ask 
ourselves a pertinent question: Are we concentrating on control of qua- 
lity based strongly on factory and laboratory experience while achieving 
only siow development of the feedback of consumer experience? 


Such an unbalance could easily occur. Quality measurements up to 
the factory door are relatively easier, handier, more orderly, more sat- 
isfying, and better developed. In contrast, feedback of consumer exper- 
ience, from events scattered around the military world and scattered 
along the calendar, is difficult to obtain and is laced with negligible 
cases and guesswork. It has been slow in development and has been gen- 
erally frustrating. We talk mch more about our factory experience and 
calculations than about the user's experience. We tend to measure our 
successes by using factory measurements and tests. These are more firm 
and immediate than the information on ultimate effectiveness which we 
receive from the military consumer months later and involving widely 
varying environments. 


We receive only a part of the vital statistics concerning the qua- 
lity and reliability of our equipment in the consumption phase of its 
life. Except for the limited areas covered by Field Service Representa- 
tives it is only when the faults are fairly severe or directly trouble- 
some that unsatisfactory reports will be volunteered by the users. 


Let us consider the mumerous lesser cases of faulty mamfacturing or 
inspection. They tend to go undiscovered or to go unreported if they are 
discovered. Even when feedback reports on them do come in, they are 
often hard to handle in scattered small quantities. Some are ambiguous 
in phrasing. A considerable number are obviously the work of persons 
trained only in other fields. Some are even slanted toward assuming 
faulty manufacturing or design weakness when faulty handling by the user 
is actually involved. Only when a fairly full coverage is received will 
it be practicable to discern a pattern upon which correction of non- 
‘critical faults can be justified. The mamfacturer thus finds little 
basis upon which to make improvements or corrections of these unproven 
lesser faults. The contracting activity likewise does not have enough 
basis to drive for improvement of an apparently nebulous condition. 


Why worry about these lesser faults which have not been forcing us 
to action? Why go looking for minor troubles when there are major flight 
safety troubles to work on? The answer is that the total of these mmer- 
ous lesser faults may well accumlate to an appreciable total equivalent 
of consumed dollars or lessened effectiveness. This loss might be re- 
duced by investing a much smaller sum in mass methods of obtaining more 
detailed discovery, reporting and corrective action. Furthermore, the 
dominant goal of effectiveness at the front line may well be helped 
through a gradual concurrent rise in basic reliability of the article. 
The change in cost or in reliability will not be great in the average 
case, but the number of profitable cases may well be very large. TWO 
percent gain could be considered small but two percent of $5 billion is 
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still a $100 million which justifies a considerable effort. A modest 
percent improvement in economy or reliability from increased cultiva- 
tion of this concealed area will seem more promising when we consider 
that our initial lack is only of information and practicable mass 
communication and not lack of technical ability to take profitable 
action thereafter. 


Now let us briefly examine some of the action already taken or under- 
way. First of all, we are not talking of a new problem. Action has 
been underway for decades. It was only stunted in its results by the 
fact that the information tended to remain stubbornly concealed in the 
grass roots. The cost of releasing it, by methods then known, seemed 
higher than the potential savings. 


The two valuable tools recently applied to these field and factory 
reports of faults are the electric punch card and statistical methods. 
A mumber of airframe and aircraft equipment contractors are among those 
mamifacturers who have been applying the punch card for several years 
with varying but encouraging degrees of success. As an example, one of 
the successful users, an aviation manufacturer, recently reported ex- 
cellent results in his 3rd and lth years of such application. However, 
his initial 2 years of application had included a characteristic period 
of deep discouragement arising from the unforeseen volume of reports 
which overwhelmed the original set-up and from the usual temporary skep- 
ticism of many personnel whose cooperation was needed but could be won 
only after a demonstration of some successful results. 


The Navy Bureau of Aeronautics has, for over a year, been applying 
electric punch cards to a new simplified "Failure or Unsatisfactory Re- 
port" form called a FUR. The pencil-checked FURs, originated at hundreds 
of operating activities, are mailed to a central point, converted to pun- 
ch cards and then mailed directly to the prime contractor. When the or- 
iginator also amplifies his pencil checks with worded comment or photo- 
graphs then a 35mm transparent film reproduction of the entire report is 
included right in the punch card. Echo information of any resultant 
manufacturer's action goes back later to the originating activity to en- 
courage future reports and to forestall that frustrating feeling that 
"nobody cares". The volume of FURs has already reached high levels and 
the early characteristic discouragement period has occurred but now 
seems to be receding. 


The airframe manufacturer noted above has reported that the FUR 
system cut his average data feedback time to 0% of its former length. 
The volume of reports on comparable mumbers of his aircraft increased by 
hundreds of times and the resulting comparative data helped him in the 
solution of basic problems. The FUR data enabled better comparative 
evaluation of the service capability of vendor items. He was aided by 
the fact that he already had in operation a system of tabulation and 
statistical analysis of related mass data at the time the rush of new 
FUR cards on Naval aircraft arrived. 


In summary, it now seems more practicable to obtain mass informa- 
tion on the experience of the military consumer of aircraft. The infor- 
mation can be transmitted, sorted and initially analyzed by rapid 
modern mass methods. Selective analysis, leading to corrections or im 
provements, then becomes feasible. The net result of initial ventures 
looks profitable, at least in the aircraft field and after the initial 
expansion period is survived. 
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